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CUBEENTE  CALAMO.— II. 

One  of  the  new  Ministerial  appointments  which  has  provoked  a 
large  amount  of  criticism,  on  the  whole  unfavourable,  is  that  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  cannot  be  said  that  either  the  public  or 
the  Bar  received  with  enthusiasm  the  promotion  of  the  late  Attor¬ 
ney-General  to  this  high  office.  The  popular  idea  of  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor  is  that  of  a  grave  and  venerable  person,  very 
learned  in  the  law,  rather  solemn  in  his  manner,  extremely  digni¬ 
fied,  and  temperamentally  judicial  and  impartial.  These  are  not 
attributes  commonly  associated  with  the  brilliantly  successful 
advocate  who  is  now  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  and  what  is 
called  “the  King’s  Conscience.”  SL  F.  E.  Smith  at  the  age  of 
forty-six  is  youthful  as  Lord  Chancellors  go,  almost  the  youngest 
Lord  Chancellor  for  three  centuries.  He  is  the  president  of  the 
two  supreme  Appellate  Tribunals,  that  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  in  this  capacity 
he  will  have  to  direct  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  eminent  judges, 
the  youngest  of  whom  is  a  dozen  years  his  senior,  while  the  older 
members  w’ere  holding  high  judicial  or  legal  office  when  “F.  E,” 
was  a  new-fledged  barrister  fresh  from  Oxford.  He  may  find 
some  difficulty  in  “presiding  ”  over  such  jurists  as  Lord 
Moulton,  Lord  Sumner,  and  Lord  Loreburn.  For  his  reputation 
with  the  Bar  is  not  so  much  that  of  a  “great  lawyer  ”  as  of  an 
abl‘>  speaker  in  the  courts,  in  Parliament,  and  on  the  platform. 
His  ability  is  recognised,  but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  ability  which 
carries  quite  the  heaviest  weight  with  his  professional  brethren. 
It  is  as  if  some  dashing  young  squadron-leader  of  the  Eoyal  Air 
Force  were  suddenly  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff. 


It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Frederick  Smith  to  the  Chancellorship  is  intended  to  lead  to  some 
modification  in  the  character  and  functions  of  that  exalted  office. 
Mr,  Lloyd  George  may  have  been  influenced,  in  this  and  other 
matters,  by  the  recently  issued  Eeport  of  Lord  Haldane’s  awk- 
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wardly-named  “Machinery  of  Government”  Committee,  ap. 
pointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  in  July,  1917.  The 
Committee,  with  an  ex-Lord  Chancellor  as  its  chairman,  has  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  the  Chancellorship,  and  devotes  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  its  Report  to  the  subject.  Nowhere  el^  is 
there  to  be  found  a  more  precise  and  detailed  account  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  duties  and  responsibilities.  These  are  varied  and 
miscellaneous.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Bench  and  Bar,  the  chief 
law-ofl&cer  of  the  Crown,  the  president  of  the. House  of  Lords, 
and  the  Cabinet’s  representative  on  all  legal  questions  in  that 
Chamber,  the  nearest  approach  we  have  in  this  country  to  a 
Minister  of  Justice,  the  supervisor  of  all  the  county  courts,  regis¬ 
trars,  lunacy  commissioners,  and  judicial  establishments  generally; 
and  the  holder  of  a  vast  ecclesiastical  patronage,  besides  being  a 
leading  member  of  the  Government  and  an  active  party  politician. 
The  Committee  thinks  that  he  should  be  relieved  of  his  functions 
as  Minister  of  Justice,  which  should  be  transfen-ed  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  that  he  should  not  be  required  to  preside  regularly 
over  the  Supreme  Appellate  Tribunals,  nor  to  sit  on  the  Woolsack 
as  8i)eaker  or  chairman  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  should,  how¬ 
ever,  continue  to  exercise  his  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  should 
remain  in  the  Cabinet,  where  it  seems  he  would  be  a  sort  of  poli¬ 
tico-legal  maid-of-all-work  or  “cook-general  ” — at  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  It  looks  as  if  that  sum  might  be  insufficient  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  domestic  “general  ”  in  the  future.  At  present 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  handsome  salary  for  a  State  official. 
With  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Solicitor- 
General,  and  the  Home  Secretary,  the  nation  will  be  paying  out 
somewhere  about  £60,000  annually  for  public  services  which  in 
most  foreign  countries  a  single  Minister  of  Justice  contrives  to 
discharge  for  a  twentieth  part  of  the  sum  or  less.  But  law,  in 
all  its  forms,  is  an  expensive  luxury  in  England. 


The  points  raised  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Pollen  in  his  book,  The  Nary 
in  Battle  (Chatto  and  Windus),  to  which  I  referred  last  month, 
are  not  to  pass  unchallenged-  It  is  announced  that  Messrs.  Cas- 
.sell  have  in  preparation,  and  will  shortly  publish.  Lord  Jellicoe’s 
defence  of  his  administration  of  the  Grand  Fleet  and  his  tactics 
at  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  The  book,  it  is  understood,  is  the  joint 
production  of  the  distinguished  Admiral,  and  of  Mr.  Archibald 
Hurd,  whose  views  on  naval  policy  and  strategy,  as  the  readers 
of  the  Fortnightly  Review  are  aware,  by  no  means  agree  with 
those  of  Mr.  Pollen.  The  whole  question  is  highly  controversial, 
and  Lord  Jellicoe’s  elucidation  will  be  read  with  the  deepest 
interest.  But  the  matter  will  not  be  disposed  of  satisfactorily  by 
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ex  parte  statements  or  journalistic  arguments.  The  lay  public 
id  naturally  reluctant  to  dogmatise  on  so  difficult  and  tech¬ 
nical  a  subject.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  facts  should 
be  sifted'  and  the  correct  conclusions  deduced,  by  the  only  tribunal 
tit  for  the  purpose,  that  is  to  say  by  a  board  of  naval  officers  of 
the  highest  qualifications  and  authority.  In  the  old  days  Lord 
Jellicoe  and  Sir  David  Beatty  might  have  demanded  a  court- 
martial  to  inquire  into  the  losses  off  Jutland  as  a  matter  of  right. 
In  the  present  war  naval  court-martials  have  been  abandoned,  on 
the  ground  that  they  might  convey  too  much  useful  information 
to  the  enemy.  This  objection  no  longer  holds,  and  it  is  eminently 
desirable  for  the  nation  to  learn  what  the  Navy  itself  thinks  of 
the  operations,  in  which  it  has  borne  so  brilliant  a  part,  and  of 
the  policy  by  which  these  were  dii’ected.  If  there  were  defects 
anywhere,  or  if  mistakes  were  made  in  construction j  leadership, 
or  administration,  we  ought  to  know  what  they  were,  and  how 
best  we  can  guard  against  their  repetition. 


Several  correspondents  have  written  to  me  on  the  point  I  raised 
in  connection  with  British  and  German  gunnery.  Why  is  it  that 
the  German  fire,  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagements,  at  least, 
seems  to  have  been  more  effective  than  onr  own?  So  at  least 
one  is  inclined  to  infer  from  the  sinking  within  a  few  minutes  of 
Beatty’s  two  great  battle-cruisers  at  the  Horn  Eeef  battle,  and 
the  swift  destruction  of  Admiral  Cradock’s  squadron  off  Coronel, 
compared  with  the  long  bombardment  which  was  required  to 
destroy  the  Blucher  and  other  German  ships.  Were  the  enemy’s 
vessels  more  strongly  constructed,  or  were  their  guns  and  range¬ 
finders  more  accurate?  One  of  my  correspondents  leans  to  the 
former  explanation,  and  sup^xirts  it  by  details  concerning  trans¬ 
verse  bulkheads  and  deck  protection,  which  suggest  that  the 
German  ships  had  certain  advantjiges  denied  to  our  own.  Another 
correspondent,  who  bears  a  famous  engineering  name,  holds  that 
our  wire  guns  are  inferior  in  strength  and  accuracy  of  shooting  to 
the  heavy  ordnance,  built  up  of  solid  steel  forgings,  which  are 
turned  out  from  Krupps’  and  other  Continental  armament  works. 
The  German  fire-control  officers,  so  my  informant  says,  having  a 
more  trustworthy  weajion,  found  it  easier  to  “bunch  their  salvos,” 
and  deal  a  blow  of  irresistible  force.  “The  Queen  Mary  and 
Indefatigable,  I  believe,  were  caught  by  very  closely  bunched 
salvos,  and  the  shock  simply  blew  them  to  pieces.  It  is  possible 
also  that  the  severity  of  the  explosion  detonated  their  magazines.” 
The  dispute  between  the  upholders  and  the  opponents  of  the  wire- 
built  naval  cannon  has  gone  on  for  years.  It  is  at  least  curious 
that  foreign  Admiralties,  which  take  the  British  Navy  as  a  model 
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in  most  things,  have  declined  to  adopt  our  method  of  constructing 
heavy  guns.  Some  time  ago  1  was  being  shown  over  the  largest 
arsenal  of  one  of  the  Allied  Powers  by  an  engineer,  who  was  also 
an  Englishman,  and  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  work 
in  several  countries.  He  told  me  that  the  naval  and  scientific 
advisers  of  this  foreign  Government  had  definitely  decided  against 
wire  guns  on  the  ground  that  they  made  worse  shooting  than  the 
others,  though  it  was  true  they  could  be  built  more  quickly  and 
easily. 


Another  of  ray  expert  correspondents  says  that  the  ix)licy  of 
“bunching  ”  the  salvos,  so  as  to  deliver  the  whole  weight  of  metal 
at  or  near  one  point  on  the  hostile  target,  has  been  designedly 
rejected  by  our  own  gunnery  authorities  while  it  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Germans,  “If,”  he  writes,  “you  turn  out  a  battery  of 
guns  from  the  same  workshop,  made  by  the  same  men,  on  the 
same  design,  you  find  that  they  do  not  shoot  exactly  alike.  The 
guns  of  the  battery  or  broadside  have  therefore  to  be  ‘  calibrated,’ 
that  is,  the  irregularities  have  to  be  ascertained  and  recorded  and 
the  sights  adjusted.  Theoretically  it  is  possible  to  drop  all  the 
shells  of  a  salvo  on  a  space  of  (say)  ten  yards  square.  But  practi¬ 
cally  this  is  not  desirable,  and  so  the  adjustment  is  not  (in  any 
Service,  I  believe)  carried  out  more  than  approximately.  Now 
‘  approximately  ’  is  a  rather  vague  term,  and  permits  a  certain 
latitude.  The  British  and  German  approximations  are  at  oppo¬ 
site  ends  of  the  scale  :  we  consider  our  battery  as  the  right,  or 
‘cylinder,’  barrel  of  a  double-bore  shot  gun,  and  endeavour  to 
get  a  ‘  big  pattern  ’  rather  than  a  ‘  close  ’  one — that  is,  we  hope 
that  one  shot  will  hit  in  one  salvo,  and  another  in  the  next,  and 
so  on ;  they  consider  their  battery  as  the  left  or  ‘  choke  ’  barrel, 
and  are  more  concerned  to  get  two,  or  perhaps  three,  of  a  single 
salvo  on  the  target.  With  us  there  is  more  chance  of  hitting,  but 
less  of  ‘  killing,’  with  any  one  salvo;  with  them,  less  of  hitting, 
but  more  of  giving  a  knock-out  blow.”  Which  is  the  more  effec¬ 
tive  method?  The  question,  as  I  have  said,  is  too  technical  for 
lay  or  civilian  decision.  But  it  seems  as  if  the  time  had  arrived 
when  it  should  be  re-examined,  without  prejudice,  and  in  all  its 
bearings,  by  a  commission  of  gunnery  officers,  engineers,  and 
authorities  on  ballistics. 


One  satisfactory  point  which  seems  to  be  established  is  that 
the  gunnery  of  the  Germans  was  best  at  the  opening  of  an 
engagement,  and  then  rapidly  deteriorated  as  their  ships  began  to 
be  hit ;  whereas  the  British  shooting  steadily  improved ,  and  was 
most  deadly  when  the  hostile  fire  was  hottest.  That  is  what  we 
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should  expect  as  the  natural  results  of  diverse  national  psychology. 
We  are  not  entitled  to  allege  that  the  Germans  are  wanting  in 
courage,  for  undoubtedly  they  have  shown  great  bravery  on  many 
occasions,  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  course  of  this  war.  But  their 
nerves  are  unstable;  they  are  somewhat  easily  “rattled,”  and  are 
apt  to  get  flurried  at  moments  of  crisis  and  imminent  peril.  The 
Briton,  as  we  have  learnt  afresh  in  these  years,  is  often  at  his  best 
when  circumstances  are  at  their  worst.  The  danger,  which 
excites  and  perturbs  some  other  people,  renders  him  cooler,  more 
equable,  more  fully  master  of  himself.  It  brings  out  the  national 
obstinacy,  and  corrects  the  national  tendency  to  set  to  work  care¬ 
lessly  and  unsystematically.  The  British  soldier  is  a  hard  man  to 
demoralise.  He  can  tight  an  unsuccessful  battle,  or  go  right 
through  a  long  retreat,  without  losing  his  head,  his  spirit,  or  his 
sense  of  discipline.  Consequently  he  is  never  more  formidable 
than  when  he  seems  to  be  defeated.  Such,  Napier  tells  us,  he 
showed  himself  in  the  little  battles,  as  we  should  call  them  now, 
of  the  Peninsular  War.  Such  he  has  shown  himself,  in  his  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands,  in  the  greatest  battle  of  history,  the  tremen¬ 
dous  four-months’  conflict  on  the  Somme,  the  Scarpe,  and  the 
Lys,  which  was  the  most  triumphant  victor)'  that  the  British 
or  any  other  army  has  obtained,  and  brought  the  Great  War  to  a 
conclusion. 


The  story  can  be  read  in  the  most  interesting  official  document 
of  the  past  month.  Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  Despatch  describing  the 
o[H‘rations  of  the  forces  under  his  command  from  the  end  of  April 
to  the  Armistice.  I  hope,  though  scarcely  expect,  that  this 
record  of  amazing  achievement  will  be  read  and  pondered  over, 
line  by  line,  in  every  household  in  the  British  Empire ;  T  wish 
I  could  think  that  it  would  be  studied  as  closely  as  it  deserves  in 
the  Allied,  and  neutral,  and  enemy  countries.  Perhaps  then  the 
WQi'ld,  and  we  ourselves,  would  gain  a  better  idea  of  what  the 
manhood  and  the  brain  of  Britain  have  really  done  in  this  war. 
We  do  not  know  it  yet  in  any  adequate  measure  ;  foreigners  hardly 
know  it  at  all.  We  laave  carried  reticence  and  reserve  to  an 
absurd  pitch,  and  in  our  horror  of  advertisement  we  have  almost 
concealed  the  fact  that  it  is  Great  Britain,  more  than  France, 
more  than  Italy,  more  than  the  United  States,  which  has  destroyed 
the  giant  w'ar-ix)wer  of  Europe  and  won  the  victory  for  freedom 
and  Western  civilisation.  Tardily  and  with  reluctance  it  begins 
to  be  recognised  that  without  the  British  Navy  the  Entente 
combination  must  have  been  crushed.  But  the  work  of  the 
British  Army  is  still  undervahied.  “Que  font  les  Anglais?  ”  I 
heard  men  ask  in  France  not  so  long  ago.  Tn  Italy,  and  I  believe 
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in  America,  it  was  the  prevailing  impression  that  the  “British 
Expeditionary  Force  ”  (what  a  title  for  an  army  counted  in  mil¬ 
lions  !)  was  only  a  sort  of  useful  adjunct  to  the  French  host  which 
was  really  the  protagonist  against  Germany.  We  must,  I  suppose, 
wait  for  the  historian  to  make  it  clear  that,  magnificent  and  heroic 
as  the  conduct  of  the  French  has  been,  it  was  the  British  Army 
that  carried  to  a  success  the  most  difficult  of  Foch’s  strategic 
conceptions ;  it  was  that  Army  which  had  the  hardest  fighting  to 
do  in  the  final  battle-series ;  it  was  the  troops  of  Britain  and  the 
British  Empire  who  smashed  through  the  German  defences,  and 
dealt  the  shattering  blows  which  left  the  enemy  High  Command 
faced  with  the  alternatives  of  surrender  or  irretrievable  disaster. 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  is  justified  in  declaring  that  his  record  is  “a 
proof  of  the  overwhelmingly  decisive  part  played  by  the  British 
armies  on  the  Western  front  in  bringing  the  enemy  to  his  final 
defeat.”  It  is  one  of  the  few  passages  of  self-assertion  in  a 
narrative  which  is  as  modestly  written  as  it  is  lucid  and 
convincing. 


Two  points  of  special  interest,  among  many  others,  are  brought 
out  in  this  Eeport.  One  illustrates  that  characteristic  to  which 
I  have  referred  :  the  capacity  of  British  troojrs  to  recover  and 
rebound  after  the  hardest  shocks.  Like  that  unconquered  infan¬ 
try  at  Barossa,  they  refuse  to  accept  defeat,  even  when,  by  all  the 
rules  of  war,  defeat  has  been  inflicted.  Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  narra¬ 
tive  begins  with  the  end  of  April,  1918,  when  the  Allied  armies 
in  the  West  had  sustained  reverses  of  the  most  serious  kind  and 
the  whole  situation  was  one  of  the  gravest  peril.  The  enemy, 
recalling  his  best  divisions  from  Russia,  had  poured  a  huge  mass 
of  men  and  material  upon  the  front  in  France  and  Flanders.  The 
British  line,  perilously  attenuated  to  relieve  the  French,  and 
largely  made  up  of  raw  and  untrained  troops,  bent  back  before 
Ludendorff’s  tremendous  onslaught.  The  Fifth  Army,  over¬ 
whelmed  by  numbers  and  caught  by  surprise,  was  almost  anni¬ 
hilated  ;  the  others  gave  ground  slowly,  and  fighting  hard.  All 
the  gains-of  the  previous  year  were  lost ;  Keramel,  Messines,  Wyt- 
schaete,  Bailleul,  Bapaume,  P^ronne,  Albert,  fell  into  the  enemy’s 
hands;  Amiens  was  threatened,  and  it  seemed  that  Ludendorff 
would  either  wrench  the  French  and  British  apart  or  force  his 
way  to  the  Channel  porta.  Never  since  the  early  autumn  of  1914 
was  the  Allied  cause  in  such  ]x^ril.  For  three  months  the  British 
armies  were  engaged  in  the  most  trying  of  military  operations, 
that  of  conducting  an  active  defence  against  an  opponent  who  had 
seized  the  initiative,  who  had  gained  some  striking  successes,  and 
who  had  a  great  superiority  in  numbers.  All  that  the  Allied  com- 
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manders  could  do  during  this  period  was  to  hold  their  ground, 
make  the  enemy’s  attacks  as  costly  to  him  as  possible,  and  delay 
his  further  advance  until  the  arrival  of  American  and  other  rein¬ 
forcements  should  make  a  counter-offensive  possible.  This  they 
accomplished,  thanks  to  the  undaunted  spirit  of  their  troops  and 
their  own  energetic  and  capable  direction.  The  reverses  which  the 
British  and  Colonial  first-line  divisions  had  endured  had  not  in  the 
least  diminished  their  cohesion  or  impaired  their  fighting  quality. 
They  stubbornly  blocked  the  German  advance  all  through  the 
summer,  occasionally  striking  back  vigorously,  while  the  new 
troops  were  being  trained  and  the  supply  and  transport  system 
reorganised  in  their  rear.  Two  hundred  miles  of  new  railway 
track  were  laid,  and  five  thousand  miles  of  trenches  dug,  by 
British  engineers,  infantry,  and  labour  units,  between  the  end 
of  April  and  the  end  of  July.  Those  who  visited  the  front  during 
this  period  saw  no  signs  of  defeat  or  demoralisation.  English, 
Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Colonial  contingents  were  as  well  disciplined, 
as  cheerful,  and  as  confident  of  ultimate  success  as  ever.  If  it 
was  a  beaten  army,  as  the  German  General  Staff  insisted,  it  was 
an  army  that  did  not  know  it  was  beaten. 


The  moratorium  ended  on  July  18th  when  Foch’s  great  offen¬ 
sive  began ;  and  thereafter,  for  nearly  four  months,  ensued  a 
series  of  astonishing  and  uninterrupted  victories.  From  the  Marne 
to  the  sea,  first  at  one  point  then  at  another,  the  Germans  were 
attacked,  defeated,  and  hurled  back,  with  cumulative  heavy  losses 
of  prisoners  and  artillery,  until  at  last  their  retreat  became  a  rout, 
and  deh&cle  on  the  largest  scale  was  imminent.'  No  praise  can  be 
too  high  for  the  strategical  genius  with  which  the  French  General¬ 
issimo  timed  his  blows,  kept  all  the  sections  of  the  Allied  armies 
moving,  and  gave  the  harassed  enemy  no  time  for  rest  or  recovery. 
French,  Belgians,  British,  and  Americans  were  all  played  in  their 
turn  with  consummate  skill,  and  every  move  on  the  fateful  chess¬ 
board  was  calculated  to  lead  to  the  final  check-mate.  But  the 
fiercest  of  the  fighting  and  the  deciding  strokes  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  forces  under  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  the  five  British  Army 
Commanders.  While  the  French  pinned  down  the  enemy  in  the 
centre  and  slowly  pressed  him  back,  and  the  comparatively  small 
American  active  army  engaged  his  left  flank,  it  was  the  function 
of  the  British  and  their  auxiliaries  to  break  through  his  line  at 
its  very  strongest  points,  and  develop  the  great  turning  movement 
on  his  right  which  brought  him  to  disaster.  This  they  accom¬ 
plished.  There  is  nothing  in  the  annals  of  war  more  remarkable 
than  the  storming  of  the  Hindenburg  defence  system,  the  battles 
of  Bapaume,,Cambrai,  and  the  Relle,  and  the  “crowning  mercy  ” 
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of  the  Sambre  victory  in  the  first  week  of  October.  No  troops 
ever  fought  with  more  courage  and  determination  than  these 
civilian  soldiers  from  Britain,  Australasia,  and  Canada,  nor  were 
any  ever  better  handled  and  led.  The  Germans,  in  this  last  phase 
of  the  war,  were  out-generalled  as  well  as  out-fought. 


This  is  the  second  point  that  strikes  me  in  the  Haig  Despatch. 
Our  victories  were  won  against  an  enemy  who,  even  to  the  end, 
had  the  superiority  in  numbers.  “In  the  decisive  contests  of  this 
period  [August  8th  to  November  11th]  the  strongest  and  most 
vital  parts  of  the  enemy’s  front  w’ere  attacked  by  the  British,  his 
lateral  communications  were  cut,  and  his  best  divisions  fought 
to  a  standstill.  On  the  different  battle-fronts  187,000  prisoners 
and  2,850  guns  were  captured  by  us,  bringing  the  total  of  our 
prisoners  for  the  present  year  to  over  201,000.  These  results 
were  achieved  by  59  fighting  British  dirisions,  which  in  the  course 
of  three  months  of  battle  engaged  and  defeated  99  separate  Ger¬ 
man  divisions.”  That  is  a  fact  which  ought  to  be  “rubbed  in  ’’  to 
the  enemy  and  neutral  consciousness  by  our  Propaganda  depart¬ 
ments,  if  we  still  keep  such  agencies.  The  German  High  Com¬ 
mand,  when  it  saw  that  the  game  was  up,  very  cleverly  disguised 
their  surrender  by  accepting  an  armistice,  thereby  just  averting 
the  military  catastrophe  which  must  otherwise  have  overtaken 
them.  I  have  met  no  soldier,  and  hardly  any  civilian,  who  does 
not  regret  that  hostilities  were  allowed  to  cease  on  November 
11th.  If  they  had  been  prolonged  for  a  few^  weeks,  or  even  a  few 
'  days,  the  war  would  have  been  carried  to  Berlin  by  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  aerial  bombardment,  and  the  German  armies  of  the 
West,  utterly  disorganised  and  partially  outflanked,  would  either 
have  been  destroyed  or  compelled  to  deliver  up  their  arms  in  a 
surrender  which  would  have  dwarfed  that  of  Sedan.  As  it  is.  the 
Germans  still  cherish  their  legend  of  an  “unbeaten”  army, 
checked  only  by  vastly  superior  numbers.  The  truth  is  that  the 
German  forces  opposed  to  the  British  were  completely  defeated, 
again  and  agairi,  by  armies  numerically  inferior  to  themselves. 
It  is  a  received  axiom  of  modern  war  that  the  offensive  can  hardly 
hope  to  succeed  unless  it  has  a  great  margin  of  strength.  In  the 
battles  of  last  autumn  the  assailants  were  en  gros  less  numerous 
than  their  adversaries ;  yet  by  clever  tactical  dispositions,  and 
better  fighting  quality,  they  captured  prepared  positions  of  un¬ 
equalled  strength,  and  drove  their  defenders  into  disorderly 
retreat.  If  any  army  was  ever  fairly  beaten  on  the  battlefield  it 
was  that  which  was  under  the  control  of  Ludendorff  and  the 
nominal  command  of  the  wretched  fugitive  of  .Amerongen.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  this  could  not  have  been  made  clear,  even  to 
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tlie  Teutonic  consciousness,  by  that  striking  and  dramatic  conclu¬ 
sion  towards  which  all  the  efforts  of  Focli  and  Haig  had  been 
directed. 

If  the  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference  do  not  succeed  in  insti¬ 
tuting  a  satisfactory  League  of  Nations  it  will  not  be  for  the  lack 
of  a  multitude  of  counsellors.  I  have  a  whole  small  library  of 
books  and  pamphlets  on  this  'subject,  and  the  list  growls  daily. 
Among  recent  additions  are  a  volume  entitled  The  Reckoning ,  by 
Mr.  James  M.  Beck,  the  eminent  American  lawyer,  who  has 
biilliantly  and  judiciailly  exposed  the  crimes  of  Germany ;  one  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  sees  in  the  League  “the  opportunity 
of  the  Churches  ”  ;  one  by  Professor  Sir  Bernard  Pares,  who  dis¬ 
cusses  the  question  in  the  light  of  knowledge  gained  as  official 
British  corresjKjndent  in  Russia ;  and  an  English  translation  of 
Erzberger’s  work  (Hodder  and  Stoughton),  which  shows  that 
astute  8up[)orters  of  the  Prussian  autocracy  think  that  Germany 
might  manipulate  the  scheme  very  much  to  her  own  advantage. 
The  most  important  of  these  recent  dissertations  is  the  little 
pamphlet  by  General  Smuts,  which  is  likely  to  exercise  consider¬ 
able  influence  upon  the  Paris  deliberations.  The  Afrikander 
statesman  and  soldier  is  frankly  in  favour  of  international 
government.  The  w’ar,  he  says,  has  knocked  in  watertight  com¬ 
partments  and  partition  walls  between  nations,  and  a  world 
government  must  be  created  to  meet  the  new  situation.  The 
League  must  be  regarded  “not  only  as  a  possible  means  to  prevent 
future  wars,  but  much  more  as  a  great  organ  of  the  ordinary 
peaceful  life  of  civilisation,  as  the  foundation  of  the  new  inter¬ 
national  system  which  will  be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  this  war, 
and  as  the  starting-point  from  which  the  peace  arrangements  of 
the  Conference  should  be  made.”  This  as.sembly  is  to  consider 
the  setting  up  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  its  primary  and  basic 
task;  it  should  be  indeed  the  “first  or  preliminary  meeting  of 
the  League.”  It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  new  association  to 
supervise  the  small  States  which  are  arising  on  the  ruins  of  the 
broken  Empires.  It  will  also  be  the  trustee  of  the  emancipated 
peoples — Arabs,  Syrians,  and  others — who  are  not  yet  capable  of 
complete  self-rule.  One  or  other  of  the  Great  Powders  will  be 
selected  as  the  mandatory  of  the  League,  and  under  its  super¬ 
vision  will  look  after  the  area  and  population  in  (piestion.  The 
gieat  point  will  be  to  have  the  world  so  well  ordered  and  con¬ 
tented  that  the  malaise  and  unrest,  of  w'hich  war  is  a  symptom, 
will  not  be  felt.  If  trouble  does  arise,  the  League  will  “compel  ” 
disputants  not  to  appeal  to  arms  before  their  dispute  has  been 
inquired  into  and  reported  upon  by  a  judicial  tribunal  or  other 
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outside  authority.  All  the  members  of  the  League  should  sign  a 
treaty  to  this  effect ;  and  if  any  State  should  break  the  agreement 
the  League  would  coerce  it  by  economic  and  financial  boycott,  or, 
“in  the  last  resort,”  by  force,  which  means  going  to  war  with  the 
offender.  It  is  a  little  depressing  that  nearly  all  the  League-of- 
Nations  proposals  do,  “in  the  last  resort,”  come  back  to  this 
painful  expedient.  War  will  not  be  abolished,  but  it  will  be 
made  more  disastrous  and  formidable  for  the  voluntary  war- 
maker.  “In  order  to  secure  world  peace  I  would  pile  up  the 
dangers  and  risks  in  front  of  an  intending  breaker  of  the  mora¬ 
torium.  .  .  .Not  only  the  right  of  visit  and  search,  but  also  of 
complete  naval  blockade,  should  be  exercisable  against  such  a 
State ;  and  the  question  requires  careful  consideration  whether 
such  a  State  should  be  accorded  the  status  of  legalised  war,  and 
whether  it  should  not  be  outlawed  and  treated  as  the  common 
criminal  that  it  is.” 


It  is  all  highly  impressive,  and  one  can  only  hope  that  the  philo¬ 
sophical  and  ethical  labours  of  the  Paris  thinkers  will  not  be 
unduly  disturbed  by  the  howl  and  menace  of  the  Eussian  storm. 
While  the  waves  sweep  the  deck,  and  the  ship  rolls  and  plunges 
dangerously,  the  chief  officers  sit  round  the  table  of  an  extremely 
well-furnished  and  w’dl-lighted  cabin,  discussing  improvements  in 
naval  architecture  !  Perhaps  the  League  of  Nations  may  get  itself 
constituted,  with  a  working  “community  of  power,”  before  Bol¬ 
shevism  brings  disaster  on  the  world  or  makes  a  new  war  essen¬ 
tial.  Perhaps — not  I  I  dreamt  the  other  night  that  I  was  reading 
a  fragment  from  an  historical  text-book  of  the  year  1959,  which 
seemed  to  have  a  certain  disagreeable  plausibility. 


“.  .  .  By  the  month  of  June,  1919,  the  Conference  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  main  iX)rtion  of  its  work,  and  the  great  Treaty  of 
Peace  had  been  signed.  The  negotiations  had  gone  on  prosper¬ 
ously  and  with  unexpected  smoothness.  The  Government  of  the 
German  Federal  Eepublic,  recovering  from  its  preliminary  agita¬ 
tions,  had  sho^vn  every  desire  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  Allies,  and  had  evinced  the  greatest  eagerness  to  enter  the 
League  of  Nations.  Influenced  by  President  Wilson’s  statesman¬ 
like  moderation,  the  Allied  representatives,  while  exacting  heavy 
pecuniary  compensation  from  Germany,  had,  on  the  whole, 
granted  lenient,  and  even  generous,  terms  to  the  vanquished 
peoples,  confident  that  this  indulgence  w’ould  promote  that  change 
of  heart  of  which  there  w^ere  so  many  gratifying  symptoms.  The 
Conference  adjourned  with  the  agreeable  consciousness  that  it 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new  system  on  a  sound  and  stable 
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basis.  While  the  Presidents,  Premiers,  and  leading  Ministers 
returned  to  their  domestic  duties,  a  large  number  of  delegates  and 
diplomatists  remained  to  complete  the  constitution  of  the  Council 
of  the  League,  and  to  initiate  the  proceedings  of  the  Joint 
Commissions  by  which  the  economic  and  political  relations  of 
States  were  to  be  regulated  in  the  future.” 


“A  very  few  weeks  later  these  peaceful  preoccupations  were 
rudely  inteiTupted  by  the  terrific  Bolshevist  irruption.  The 
Russian  Extremists  had  been  comparatively  quiescent  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  Conference  jieriod.  After  the  failure  of  their 
attempts  upon  Poland  and  Esthonia,  the  Soviet  leaders  had  devoted 
themselves  to  the  steady  organisation  of  their  authority  in  all 
Russia  outside  the  regions  held  by  the  Cossack  and  Siberian 
aimies.  Their  success  had  been  remarkable.  Shocking  as  the 
methods  were  by  which  they  had  obtained  power,  they  were  able 
to  hold  it,  and  nobody  else  in  the  country  could ;  they  w^ere  the 
de  facto  Government  of  ‘  Russia  Proper,’  and  the  Russian  people, 
accustomed  for  centuries  to  arbitrary  rule,  recognised  their  success. 
The  one  thing  that  might  have  proved  fatal  to  them  would  have 
been  famine ;  for  then  the  peasantry,  and  even  their  own  paid 
levies,  maddened  by  hunger,  would  have  risen  against  them.  But 
the  Allied  statesmen  were  convinced  that  Bolshevism  could  be 
killed  by  kindness ;  or,  as  President  Wilson  declared  in  his 
Message  to  Congress  of  January  13th,  1919,  Bolshevism  ‘cannot 
be  stopi^ed  by  force,  but  it  can  be  stopped  by  food.’  They  there¬ 
fore  poured  abundant  supplies  into  Russia.  Enough  of  these  were 
distributed  among  the  peasants  to  keep  them  quiet ;  but  Lenin 
and  Trotsky  took  care  that  the  larger  quantity  was  allocated  to 
their  Red  Army,  which  thus  daily  grew  in  numbers.  It  improved 
in  quality  also.  Discipline  was  enforced,  and  the  regiments  ceased 
to  be  a  rabble  of  ruffians.  The  bourgeoisie,  intimidated  and 
plundered,  and  despairing  of  external  assistance,  submitted  to  the 
usurpers.  Many  enlisted  in  the  Red  Army  from  sheer  want ;  not 
a  few  men  of  education  and  military  training,  willingly  or  under 
compulsion,  joined  the  officers’  corps  of  the  Soviet  forces.  Skilled 
engineers  were  drafted  to  the  arsenals,  and  munitions  again  begun 
to  be  turned  out  in  considerable  quantities.” 

“It  was,  then,  with  an  army  several  hundred  thousand  strong 
that  Lenin’s  generals  suddenly  attacked  the  new  Polish  State  in 
July.  The  invading  force  was  2X)werful  as  w'ell  as  numerous.  Some 
able  officers  of  the  former  Imi^erial  Army,  who  had  escaped  the 
earlier  massacres  and  had  made  their  peace  with  the  new  regime, 
held  the  high  commands;  others  were  in  the  hands  of  German 
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and  Austriau  generals,  attracted  to  Bolshevism  by  the  prospects  |  I 
it  offered  to  military  ambition,  and  the  chance  of  avenging  their  4  ' 
defeat  upon  the  Entente  Governments.  Ludendorff  was  at  the  | 
General  Staff ;  Mackensen  cbntrolled  one  army  group,  von  Below  1 
another.  This  formidable  combination  burst  upon  Central  f 
Europe  like  a  thunderbolt.  The  Polish  Government  was  in- 
capable  of  serious  resistance,  particularly  as  Bolshevism  was  rife  ] 
among  their  own  peasantry,  many  of  whom  joined  the  invaders. 

The  Kussians  passed  through  the  country  at  one  breathless  stride 
and  pressed  on  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  Mackensen  burst  into  i 
Bohemia,  occupied  Prague,  overthrew  the  Czecho-Slovak  adminis-  i 
tration,  and  sent  his  columns  into  Hungary  and  German- Austria,  j 
picking  up  recruits  everywhere.  In  Germany  itself  the  progress  | 
of  the  invaders  was  equally  successful.  They  seized  Berlin,  aided  j 
by  a  Spartacus  insurrection  within  the  city.  The  masses,  who  j 
had  never  shown  the  least  enthusiasm  for  the  “moderate  ”  Social-  | 
Democratic  Eepublic,  were  apathetic,  while  many  were  openly  j 
on  the  side  of  the  assailants.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  de¬ 
mobilised  soldiers  and  large  numbers  of  officers  flocked  to  their  ■ 
colours — some  seduced  by  Bolshevist  propaganda,  more  because  ; 
they  w'ere  anxious  to  reverse  the  verdict  of, the  autumn  of  1918.  ! 

Two  complete  divisions  of  the  Prussian  Guard,  with  one  of  the  I 
Hohenzollern  princes  at  their  head,  offered  their  services  to  the  f 
Russians  on  the  sole  condition  that  they  should  be  promptly  led  | 
to  the  Western  frontier.  Before  the  Allied  Governments  and  i 
peoples  had  fully  grasped  the  danger  which  menaced  Europe,  the  j 
comjwsite  host  of  the  new  Huns — made  up,  like  that  of  Attila,  of  j  ^ 
Slavs,  Finns,  Tartars,  Alemanni,  Ostrogoths,  and  Letts — was  ' 
approaching  the  Rhine  and  the  Belgian  border  two  millions  strong. 


The  Entente  Powers  were  badly  prepared  to  meet  this 
appalling  menace.  The  American  troops  had  gone  home ;  those 
of  Britain  and  France  had  been  demobilised  rapidly  T  munitions  ! 
works  had  been  scrapped ;  guns,  transport-cars,  fighting  aero-  ! 
planes  broken  up  or  turned  to  other  uses ;  Governments  and  j 
administrative  staffs  were  absorbed  in  labour  and  economic  ques-  ! 
tions.  Owing  to  the  submissive  attitude  of  Germany,  the  Army  ■ 
of  Occupation  had  been  reduced,  and  only  a  skeleton  force  re¬ 
mained  to  guard  the  Rhine  fortresses  and  bridgeheads.  The 
situation  was  in  the  highest  degree  alarming,  and  something 
like  panic  fell  upon  the  nations  which  had  settled  dowm  to  the 
works  of  peace,  and  now  found  themselves  again  faced  by  war 
on  the  largest  scale.  Happily,  the  British  Navy.  .  .  .” 

But  what  the  sequel  was  I  shall  never  know,  for  at  this  point 
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I  awakened,  and  my  wild  dream  closed.  It  was  a  very  wild 
dieani ;  but  not  much  more  improbable  than  many  things 
that  have  happened  since  July,  1914.  One  might,  of  course, 
make  alternative,  and  more  soothing,  predictions  with  regard  to 
events  in  Eussia.  It  may  be  that  the  Cossack  armies,  growing 
in  numbers  and  well  led,  joining  hands  with  the  Siberians,  will 
suppress  the  Soviet  and  restore  sanity  and  order.  It  is  even 
conceivable  that  the  task  will  be  performed  by  the  Soviet 
leaders  themselves.  Lenin  would  not  be  the  first  usurper  who, 
after  gaining  power  by  unchaining  the  most  violent  passions  of 
the  mob,  turned  for  support  to  the  stable  and  conservative 
elements.  In  that  case  we  shall,  I  suppose,  overlook  the 
regrettable  incidents  of  his  past  and  “recognise  ”  him.  We 
may  yet  live  to  see  President  Lenin  entertained  to  luncheon  at 
the  Mansion  House,  and  the  health  of  the  enlightened  ruler  of  a 
liberal  and  friendly  Republic  proposed  in  felicitous  terms  by  one 
of  our  most  eloquent  and  progressive  Bishops. 


We  could  speak  less  vaguely  if  we  really  knew  what  is  hap¬ 
pening,  and  what  has  happened,  in  that  seething  cauldron  which 
was  the  Empire  of  .the  Tsars.  Several  books  have  been  written 
about  Eussia  and  the  Revolution,  but  few  of  them  are  illu¬ 
minating.  One  of  them  that  does  really  send  some  gleams  of 
light  through  the  mist  is  Miss  Meriel  Buchanan’s  Petrograd,  the 
City  of  Trouble,  1914-1918  (Collins  and  Co.)  The  writer  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  British  Ambassador  in  Eussia.  She  was  in 
'  the  capital  all  through  the  war  and  the  Revolution  till  the 
beginning  of  last  year,  having  opportunities  for  seeing  all  sorts 
of  people,  from  the  Emperor  and  his  Consort  to  street-loafers  and 
policemen,  and  keeping  a  calm,  clear,  untroubled,  and  yet  sym¬ 
pathetic  English  eye  upon  everything.  She  gives  us  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  that  huge,  bewildered,  fate-stricken  capital,  that  fair 
Northern  giantess  spellbound  and  helpless  in  the  coils  of  an  unholy 
wizardry,  better,  I  think,  than  any  other  writer  of  these  times. 
Even  if  her  judgment  of  men  and  events  may  be  erroneous  the 
book  would  be  worth  reading  for  the  singular  charm  of  its  descrip¬ 
tive  passages.  Miss  Buchanan’s  word-painting  is  exquisite,  and 
her  pictures  of  the  Kremlin,  and  the  Crimea,  and  of  Petrograd 
in  the  rose  and  gold  of  its  summer  pageantry,  or  lying  white  and 
still  under  the  thin  blue  wintry  sky,  linger  on  the  memory.  I 
hope  she  will  write  many  more  pages  about  Eussia  and  the 
Russians,  for  she  loves  them,  and  moves  us  to  pity  and  sorrow  for 
the  great,  simple,  helpless  people,  preyed  upon  by  surely  the 
shabbiest  and  most  ignoble  gang  of  miscreants  whom  the  frothy 
waves  of  revolution  ever  drifted  out  of  the  underworld. 
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The  death  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  will  have  grieved  many  in 
this  country,  since  he  had  a  wide  circle  of  English  friends.  Thev 
may  not  always  have  approved  his  political  action,  but  they  liked 
him  personally,  for  he  was  a  very  likeable  man.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  what  the  Americans  call  “magnetic,”  but  it  was 
not  easy  to  resist  the  charm  of  his  unconventional  manner,  his 
frank  geniality,  his  radiating  vitality.  At  the  outset  of  the  war 
he  was  a  rather  extreme  neutralist,  if  not  a  pro-German ;  but  after 
he  had  penetrated  the  real  meaning  of  the  Prussian  policy  he 
show^ed  himself  a  good  friend  of  the  Allied  cause,  and  w’ould 
have  brought  America  in  twelve  months  or  more  before  President 
Wilson  gave  the  word.  In  the  years  of  peace, he  admired  Germany, 
and  sometimes  boasted  of  bis  Teutonic  ancestry ;  but  he  had,  as  I 
have  said,  many  English  friends,  and  had  a  real  regard  and 
affection  for  us  and  our  w'ays.  Yet  there  was  a  time  when,  in 
the  interests  of  his  own  country,  he  would  not  have  shunned  a 
quarrel  with  Great  Britain.  I  met  him  first  in  Washington  before 
the  Spanish  War,  when  the  echoes  of  the  Venezuela  dispute  were 
still  heard  in  the  United  States,  and  there  were  active  and  fiery 
politicians  eager  to  “twist  the  lion’s  tail,”  and  catch  Irish  votes 
thereby.  Roosevelt  was  not  one  of  these,  but  when  I  discussed 
the  subject  with  him,  he  said  :  “I  think  we  have  got  to  fight 
somebody  soon.  I  should  prefer  not  to  fight  you  [England]; 
but  if  we  can’t  fight  anybody  else,  then  we  may  have  to  fight 
you.”  I  suppose  this  was  spoken  in  jest,  but  there  was  a  serious 
meaning  underlying  it.  Roosevelt  at  that  time  regarded  war  as 
a  “biological  necessity,”  an  indispensable  regimen  for  a  people 
lapped  in  comfort  and  mercantilism.  It  is  a  not  uncommon 
sentiment  among  civilians  after  a  long  period  of  peace  and 
prosi^rity,  the  sentiment  to  which  Tennyson  gave  expression  in 
Maud,  when  the  Victorian  truce  was  broken  by  the  Crimean 
campaign  : — 

“For  I  trust  if  an  enemy’s  fleet  came  yonder  round  hy  the  hill, 

And  the  rufchinj'  battle-bolt  sang  from  the  three-decker  out  of  the  foam, 
That  the  smooth-faced,  snub-nosed  rogue  would  leap  from  his  counter  and 
tiU, 

And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with  his  cheating  yard-wand,  home.” 

The  best  treatment  for  this  complaint  is  a  prolonged  course  of 
serious  warfare.  Too  many  people  have  leaped  from  their  counters 
and  tills  during  the  past  five  years,  and  have  struck  too  many 
blow^s,  not  with  yard-wands,  to  have  any  belief  in  the  healing 
virtue  of  organised  murder.  Sidney  Low. 
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The  American  Cpngress  has  been  informed  officially  that  it  is 
proposed  to  spend  about  £500,000,000  on  new  men-of-war  during 
the  next  ten  years  or  so,  apart  from  the  outlay  on  manning  and 
training ;  and  it  h^  also  been  announced,  similarly  on  official 
authority,  that  stei^  are  being  taken  to  make  the  American  com¬ 
mercial  flag  supreii|e  by  sea,  a  sum  of  nearly  £1,000,000,000 
having  been  ear-marked  for  shipyard  development  and  ship  con¬ 
struction.  Among  the  first-fruits  of  the  hardly- won  world-peace, 
won  mainly  by  the  influence  of  British  sea  power has  been  this 
definite  and  official  challenge  to  our  supremacy  by  the  United 
States.  In  the  interests  of  Anglo-American  friendship,  these  pro¬ 
posals  should  be  understood  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  they 
should  be  discussed  freely  and  honestly.  If  we  are  to  have  open 
diplomacy,  it  is  desirable  that  candour  should  be  exhibited  with 
reference  to  the  maritime  pretensions  of  the  British  and  American 
peoples. 

The  British  people,  because  they  are  islanders,  are  perhaps 
more  jealous  of  rivalry  with  the  British  Fleet  than  of  anything 
else,  and  at  a  moment  when  they  are  conscious  that  they  owe 
their  salvation,  in  the  main,  to  its  sufficiency  and  efficiency,  their 
most  cherished  traditions  are  assailed,  not  from  Germany,  with 
warlike  intent,  but  from  the  United  States,  with  protests  of  the 
devotion  of  the  American  people  to  a  world  peace.  “Either  join 
the  Utopians,  surrendering  the  trident,  which  you  have,  it  is 
true,  wielded  for  centuries  with  great  advantage  to  humanity,  and 
ourselves  in  particular,  or  else  we  will  take  that  trident  from 
you.”  That,  in  effect,  is  the  statement  which  has  been  made 
and  reiterated  before  a  committee  of  Congress  by  Mr.  Josephus 
Daniels,  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy  (claiming  to 
speak  the  mind  of  President  Wilson)  in  urging  on  the  American 
people  a  bigger  programme  of  ship  construction  than  Britain, 
Germany,  or  France  ever  contemplated,  involving  the  creation  of 
a  larger  naval  establishment  than  any  nation  has  hitherto  pos- 

(1)  M.  Clemencean  has  revealed  that  in  a  recent  conversation,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  asked  him,  “Do  you  admit  that  without  the  British  Fleet  you  would 
not  have  been  able  to  continue  the  war?  ”  The  French  Prinre  Minister  had  no 
hesitation  in  agreeing  to  a  declaration  which  will  stand  confessed  in  every 
history  of  the  Great  War,  whether  of  British,  French,  Italian,  German, 
Austrian,  or  American  origin.  The  struggle  would  have  been  over  before  the 
end  of  1914  but  for  the  British  Fleet,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  being 
denied  any  opportunity  of  intervening. 
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sessed.^  “If  unhappily,”  to  quote  his  exact  words,  “the  Peace 
Conference  should  fail  to  come  to  an  agreement  for  a  plan  to 
disarmament  .  .  .  then  the  United  States  must  hend  her  will  and 
her  energies,  and  must  give  her  men  and  her  money  to  the  task 
of  the  creation  of  incomparably  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world.’’ 
Rear-Admiral  Badger,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  General  Navy 
Board,  has  also  informed  Congress  and  the  world  at  large  that  if 
the  British  people  do  not  capitulate  at  sight  of  the  plans  which 
the  American  naval  authorities  have  drawm  up,  then  a  new  form 
of  naval  rivalry,  Peace  Conference  or  no  Peace  Conference,  must 
occur,  America  building  against  Britain,  and  building  with  a 
determination  not  to  be  outstripped  in  the  race. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  lesson  of  the  naval  war  has  not  been 
properly  interpreted  in  the  United  States.  The  seas  which  are 
the  British  peril,  because  they  are  narrow,  are  America's  protec¬ 
tion  because  they  are  wide.  Invasion  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
easier  by  sea  than  it  would  be  if  this  country  were  again 'joined 
to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  was  the  case  long  ago,  unless  it 
possesses  the  power  to  command  the  narrow  seas ;  early  British 
history,  which  is  also  the  early  history  of  the  United  States,  is  a 
record  of  successful  invasion  of  these  islands  until  the  British 
people  learnt  the  secret  of  security ;  and  to-day  they  are  depen¬ 
dent  upon  sea-power,  not  only  for  freedom,  but  for  food,  as  no 
other  country  in  the  world  is  dependent.  The  United  States  has 
never  known,  and  will  never  know  ,  what  the  threat  of  invasion 
means,,  as  it  has  been  brought  home  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Isles  during  the  past  four  or  five  years ;  a  wilderness  of 
waters  on  either  coast  of  the  United  States  keeps  any  enemy 
at  a  distance,  the  radius  of  action  of  capital  ships  in  fighting  trim 
being  strictly  limited.  And  the  Americans  have  never  known, 
and  will  never  know^,  as  the  British  people  have  recently  known, 
what  the  menace  of  starvation  is  like,  because  they  have  a  surplus 
of  food.  The  United  States  is  a  self-contained,  continental 
Power,  with  few  and  unimportant  dependencies  ;  the  United  King¬ 
dom  consists  of  one  island,  wdth  Ireland  by  its  side,  and  is  the 
nerve  centre  of  a  maritime  empire,  comprising  one-quarter  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  the  only  means  of  intercommunication,  as  the 
Germans  realised,  the  highways  of  the  sea,  and  its  main  defence 
its  Fleet,  because  it  supports  only  exiguous  military  forces. 

In  face  of  these  circumstances,  the  naval  administration  at 

(1)  A  careful  estimate  which  I  made  in  the  early  period  of  the  war  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  aggregate  expenditure,  1898-1914,  including  shipbuilding,  manning, 
providing  new  docks,  workshops,  and  storehouses  and  enlarging  the  Kiel  Canal, 
placed  it  at  £300,000,000.  The  accuracy  of  that  estimate  has  not  been 
challenged. — A.  H. 
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Washington  is  now  definitely  committed  to  the  provision  of  a 
navy  greater  than  the  British  Navy.  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels,  the 
Naval  Secretary,  in  presenting  his  annual  report  to  Congress,  made 
this  determination  clear,  and  in  face  of  the  armistice  with  Ger¬ 
many,  demanded  approval  of  a  greater  shipbuilding  programme 
than  this  country  has  ever  undertaken.  On  December  30th  he 
gave  testimony  before  the  Navy  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  reiterated  that  “the  United  States  must 
have  a  navy  second  to  none,  if  not  superior  to  any,  if  she  is  to 
play  the  part  in  the  future  history  of  the  world  commensurate 
with  her  size,  power,  and  wealth.”  In  this  statement  Mr. 
Daniels  supported  the  views  already  advanced  by  the  General 
Navy  Board,  which  is  the  supreme  advisory  body  to  the  Navy 
Department.  On  December  12th  Eear-Admiral  Charles  J. 
Badger,  its  acting  chairman,  explained  to  the  same  Committee 
of  Congress  the  policy  which  had  been  adopted.  The  evidence 
of  this  officer  has  been  inadequately  reported  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic ;  it  constitutes  the  most  significant  exposition  of  Ameri¬ 
can  naval  policy  which  has  yet  been  made.  He  affirmed  that  “the 
General  Board  believes  that,  under  present  world  conditions  and 
the  conditions  likely  to  obtain  in  the  future,  the  United  States 
Navy  should  steadily  increase,”  adding  that,  “we  don’t  want  the 
United  States  to  be  in  fear  of  any  nation  in  the  world.”  The 
exact  meaning  to  be  attached  to  that  .justification  of  the  Board’s 
plans  was  revealed  later  on  in  the  proceedings.  Admiral  Badger 
stated  that  in  the  opinion  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  “navies 
must  be  the  principal  support  of  a  League  of  Nations,  and  the 
United  States,  from  its  w'ealth,  influence,  and  power,  will  be 
called  upon  to  contribute  a  very  large  share  of  the  international 
police  force  to  render  such  a  League  effective.” 

Representative  Kelly  (Republican),  of  Michigan,  asked  : 
“Haven’t  England  and  the  United  States  enough  ships  to  police 
the  world?  ” 

“Yes,  I  think  so,”  was  the  admiral’s  admission. 

“Is  it  necessary  to  build  any  more  ships  if  certain  conditions 
are  brought  ?  ’  ’ 

“Not,”  the  admiral  replied,  “if  we  are  going  to  allow  some 
other  nation  to  look  after  our  interests.” 

In  order  to  understand  the  American  naval  situation  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  back  to  1916,  when  the  Senate  adopted  the  biggest 
shipbuilding  programme  which  any  country  ever  entered  upon. 
The  United  States  was  then  neutral.  The  Navy  Department 
put  forward  a  five-year  programme,  involving,  at  the  cost  of 
labour  and  material  then  ruling,  an  estimated  expenditure  of 
£100,000,000.  The  proposal  wae,  generally,  supported  by  the 
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!Navy  Board,  then  presided  over  by  the  late  Admiral  Dewey.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  scheme,  as  given  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  of  November,  1916,  may  be  recalled  in  view  of  later 
events. 

The  Naval  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  treated 
the  shipbuilding  programme  with  scant  respect ;  it  was  roundly 
denounced  by  leading  Democrats  as  “extravagant,”  “wild,”  and 
“reckless,”  and  as  involving  “criminal  waste.”  Those  members 
who  opposed  the  measure  have  since  declared  that  they  under¬ 
stood  that  they  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  Administration,  from 
President  Wilson  downw’ards,  in  the  action  which  they  took.  \ 
compromise  between  the  extremists  was  reached,  and  eventually 
the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  comparatively  modest 
one-year  scheme.  Proposals  far  exceeding  what  many  of  the  party 
thought  desirable,  but  falling  short  of  what  the  “Big  Stick” 
Republicans  demanded,  were  adopted.  _ 

The  scheme  was  afterwards  examined  by  the  Senate.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Battle  of  Jutland  had  been  fought.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  failure  of  the  British  Admiralty  to  make  clear  the  issue  of 
the  engagement  and  the  promptness  with  which  the  Germans 
circulated  throughout  the  world  their  gross  misinterpretations 
unsettled  public  opinion  in  the  United  States.  Whether  the 
Senate  concluded  that  ther ‘British  Fleet,  hitherto  the  defender 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  was  less  efficient  than  had  been  thought; 
whether  it  was  decided  that  the  German  Navy  offered  a  greater 
menace  to  the  w’orld’s  peace  than  its  history  or  development  had 
previously  suggested ;  or  whether  the  destruction  of  so  many 
vessels  in  both  Fleets  led  to  the  anticipation  that  before  the  war 
was  over  the  two  greatest  navies  would  be  greatly  reduced  in 
strength,  offering  to  the  United  States  the  opportunity  of  seizing 
the  trident — must  remain  matters  of  conjecture. 

In  any  event,  the  action  of  the  Senate  was  sensational.  It  was 
all  the  more  remarkable  because  it  was  taken  with  the  approval 
of  the  President  and  the  support  of  the  whole  Democratic  Ad¬ 
ministration,  sworn  to  economy  on  armaments.  The  Senate,  in 
effect,  tore  to  pieces  and  threw  aside  the  proposals  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  devoted  itself  to  the  discussion  of  the  five- 
year  programme  which  the  Lower  House  had  rejected  with  indig¬ 
nation.  Jt  was  eventually  determined  to  adopt  those  proposals; 
but,  instead  of  spreading  the  construction  over  a  period  of  five 
years,  as  w-as  intended  by  Admiral  Dewey  and  his  colleagues,  it 
was  agreed  by  a  large  majority  to  make  it  a  three-year  programme 
— 1916-1919.  The  effect  of  the  decision  of  the  Senate,  to  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  eventually  agreed,  is  revealed  in  the 
following  statement : — 
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Rival  Proposala. 

House.  Senate. 

1st  year.  3  years. 


Battleships  . 

0 

•  •• 

4 

10 

Battle  cruisers . 

5 

4 

6 

Scout  cruisers . 

4 

4 

10 

Destroyers  . 

10 

20 

60 

Fleet  submarines  . 

3 

•  •• 

0 

9 

Coast  submarines  . 

47 

30  . 

58 

Submarine  (Neff  system) 

0 

... 

0 

1 

Fuel  ships  . 

1 

1 

3 

Ammunition  ships 

1 

1 

2 

Hospital  ships . 

1 

•  •• 

1 

1 

Repair  ships  . 

0 

0 

1 

Transports  . 

0 

... 

0 

1 

Destroyer  tenders  . 

0 

0 

2 

Submarine  tenders  . 

0 

0 

1 

Gunboats  . 

0 

... 

1 

2 

Totals  . 

72 

66 

157 

In  the  following  April  the  United  States  declared  war  on  Ger¬ 
many.  It  was  immediately  apparent  that  the  most  effective 
assistance  which  the  American  people  could  give  in  promoting  the 
common  cause  of  the  Allies  was,  first,  the  building  of  destroyers, 
anti-submarine  chasers,  and  other  small  craft  for  combating  the 
enemy’s  submarine  campaign ;  secondly,  the  construction  of 
merchant  ships.  It  was  determined  to  press  on  the  building  of 
destroyers,  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  few  targe  ships  which 
had  already  been  laid  down,  and  not  to  begin  the  remaining  large 
units  in  the  programme.  The  Allies  have  cause  for  gratitude  that 
the  United  States  adopted  this  policy,  abandoning  for  the  time 
the  task  of  increasing  their  naval  battle  line.  Attention  was 
concentrated  upon  the  inmiediate  and  overmastering  problems  of 
the  war  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  with  the  result  that 
at  the  end  of  last  year  (1918)  six  of  the  ten  battleships,  all  the  six 
battle-cruisers,  two  of  the  scout  cruisers,  the  nine  fleet  sub¬ 
marines,  the  two  destroyer  tenders,  and  the  fleet  submarine 
tender  had  not  been  started.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the 
impetus  of  the  war,  splendid  progress  had  been  made  in  turning 
out  destroyers,  and  last  year,  so  Mr.  Daniels  has  revealed,  orders 
were  placed  for  223  destroyers,  58  submarines,  and  many  less 
important  craft.  So  far  as  large  ships  were  concerned,  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  1916  had,  consequently,  made  little  progress  when  the 
armistice  was  signed.  In  spite  of  that  event,  however,  the  Naval 
"  Secretary  submitted  to  Congress  last  autumn  “  another  three-year 
programme  substantially  like  the  one  authorised  in  1916.” 

It  was  not  until  Rear-Admiral  Badger  appeared  before  the  Navy 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  real  signifi- 


cance  of  the  action  of  the  Navy  Department  was  revealed.  *  He 
explained  that,  before  the  shipbuilding  programme  now  in  course 
of  execution  was  completed,  a  beginning  w'ould  be  made  with  the 
second  programme,  as  ambitious  and  as  costly,  which  Mr.  Daniels 
had  recommended,  and  that  this  programme  in  its  turn  would  be 
succeeded  by  a  third  on  corresponding  lines.  In  the  course  of  his 
evidence  he  stated  :  — 

“Two  additional  three-year  building  programmes,  similar  to  the  one 
adopted  in  1916,  will  be  required  to  bring  the  United  States  Navy  up  to  the 
desired  strength.  The  original  programme  should  be  completed  in  1921. 

“The  second  three-year  programme  should  be  started  simultaneously  with 
the  resumption  of  work  on  the  original  programme,  in  order  to  complete  the 
most  important  parts  of  it  in  1925. 

“  This  could  be  accomplished  by  equipping  for  naval  construction  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation’s  yards  as  they  are  released  from  merchant 
marine  work.  Ways  and  other  facilities  would  have  to  be  installed.  Owing 
to  the  development  of  our  shipyard  facilities  for  the  building  of  a  merchant  ! 
marine,  the  country  was  never  in  a  better  position  for  naval  expansion.  | 
The  General  Board  recommends  that  as  shipyards  are  released  from  work  I 
on  the  merchant  marine,  they  should  be  employed  in  building  for  the  navy. 

By  doing  this,  we  shall  be  fully  prepared  by  1925,  in  at  least  all  important 
particulars.” 

This  was  the  first  statement  which  had  been  made  publicly  of 
the  plans  of  the  General  Navy  Board  for  raising  the  United  States 
Navy  to  the  premier  position.  When  the  w^ar  opened  it  ranked  ' 
third  among  the  navies  of  the  world,  but  wdth  the  surrender  of  all  ' 
the  best  ships  of  the  German  Fleet  it  moved’  up  automatically  to 
the  second  position.  It  is  “actually  equal  in  material  strength,” 
the  Scientific  American  has  admitted,  “to  the  next  three  first-class 
navies,  namely,  those  of  Japan,  France,  and  Italy,  combined”; 

.  and  the  significance  of  Admiral  Badger’s  revelation  lies  in  the 
disclosure  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  naval  administration  to 
press  forward  shipbuilding  and  ship-manning  programmes  until 
the  United  States  Navy  also  surpasses  the  British  Navy.  Admiral 
Badger  made  no  secret  of  the  intentions  which  lie  behind  the  policy 
of  the  Board  : — 

'  “The  third  three-year  programme  w'ill  put  our  Navy  on  an  equality  with 
any  in  the  world,  so  far  as  we  can  see  in  the  future.”  i 

“Provided  England  doesn’t  increase  hers  in  the  meantime,”  remarked 
Mr.  Kelly. 

“Then  we’ll  have  to  further  increase  ours,”  replied  the  Admiral. 

“  Suppose  England  gets  the  lion’s  share  of  the  surrendered  fleet,”  asked 
Mr.  Kelly,  “do  you  think  we  should  build  to  the  point  w’here  we  would 
have  a  navy  equal  to  hers?” 

“The  necessity  of  the  United  States  Navy  being  equal  to  the  most 
powerful  navy  maintained  by  any  nation  in  the  world  by  1925  would  be 
as  great  under  those  conditions  as  it  has  ever  been,”  the  Admiral  said. 
“This  may  not  be  possible  by  1925  if  the  German  ships  are  distributed 
in* large  allotments,  but  we  should  do  it  as  speedily  as  possible.” 
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The  General  Navy  Board,  it  is  now  confessed,  is  committed  to 
naval  shipbuilding  proposals  involving  an  expenditure  of 
i;'450,OUO,000 ;  the  cost  of  materials  and  labour.  Congress  has  been 
informed,  has  advanced  by  50  or  60  per  cent,  since  the  original 
programme,  estimated  at  £‘100,000,  was  adopted.  That  sum  of 
£450,000,000  is  to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  ten  years  or  less. 
These  three  programmes  apparently  take  no  account  of  the 
amounts  spent  upon  or  allocated  for  the  building  of  destroyers 
or  other  small  craft  for  purposes  of  the  war.  It  is  rather  an 
under-  than  an  over-estimate,  therefore,  making  allowances  for 
the  tendency  for  estimates  to  be  exceeded,  to  place  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  Navy  Board’s  far-reaching  programme  and  com¬ 
pleting  the  war  commitments  at  £500,000,000,  quite  apart  from 
the  expenses  of  manning,  training,  and  general  fleet  mainten¬ 
ance. 

So  much  for  the  plans  for  the  expansion  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  The  leaders  of  the  merchant  shipbuilding  movement  have 
been  equally  explicit.  Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Shipping  Board,  has  inaugurated  a  great  propagandist 
campaign  in  the  newspapers  and  elsew’here  in  support  of  the  far- 
reaching  scheme  which  he  has  based  upon  the  development  of 
.\merican  shipbuilding  resources  which  was  undertaken  as  part 
of  the  Republic’s  war  effort.  “There  is  a  firm  prospect,”  he  has 
declared,  “that  by  1922  our  merchant  fleet  will  take  the  lelid  and 
we  will  become  the  leading  maritime  nation  of  the  world.  We 
have  the  money,  and  we  can  exclaim  in  the  not-distant  future, 
‘We  have  the  ships,  we  have  the  men.’”  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  who  has  devoted  his  great  organising  capacity  to  speed¬ 
ing  up  ship  construction  in  the  United  States,  has  declared  that 
“shipbuilding  has  become  the  greatest  Government  industry  in 
the  United  StatesT’  and  the  United  States  has  become  “the 
greatest  shipbuilding  nation  in  the  world.” 

“.\s  we  build  ships  to-day  for  a  war-time  emergency,  we  also  build  for 
the  future.  Peace  will  come — and  come  soon.  The  day  bias  gone — for  ever 
—when  American  merchants  must  depend  upon  foreign  ships  to  transport 
their  goods  around  the  globe.  And  the  day  has  come  when  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  will  float  over  more  ships  and  more  tonnage  than  any  other  flag  in 
tlie  world;  when  American  shipping  will  dominate  and  be  supreme.” 

Admiral  Badger,  in  knowledge  of  the  ambitions  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  has  linked  the  naval  and  the  mercantile  movements 
together,  declaring  that  “the  United  States  is  building  a  great 
merchant  marine,  and  the  duty  of  the  Navy  will  be  to  protect  it, 
as  well  as  to  guard  against  invasion.” 

The  future  of  merchant-ship  construction  in  the  United  States 
is.  however,  uncertain,  because  the  plans  of  the  Federal  Shipping 
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Board  will,  presumably,  be  considerably  affected  by  the  armistice. 
It  is  one  thing  to  constmct  ships  to  meet  a  war  emergency  and 
quite  another  to  build  ships  to  be  employed  under  peace  condi¬ 
tions.  The  war  programme  will  certainly  undergo  radical 
changes ;  the  building  of  wooden  ships  has  already  been  sus¬ 
pended  ;  the  future  of  the  yards  created  for  building  concrete 
vessels  is,  at  least,  not  assured.  These  features  of  the  shipbuilding 
movement,  undertaken  under  the  wild  impulse  of  war,  have  been 
severely  criticised,  the  programme  of  wooden  ships  being 
regarded  by  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  of  New  York,  as  “a  blun¬ 
der  from  the  start  ’  ’ ;  and  probably  little  more  will  be  heard  of  the 
proposal  to  put  afloat  a  large  number  of  concrete  vessels.  The 
American  shipbuilding  proposals  are,  consequently,  in  process  of 
review  owing  to  the  change  from  conditions  of  war  to  conditions 
of  peace.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidently  no  intention 
to  retard  the  construction  of  steel  shipping ;  Mr.  Hurley  and  Mr. 
Schwab  still  believe  that  within  a  few  years  there  will  be  a  larger 
volume  of  steel  tonnage  under  the  American  flag  than  under  the 
flag  of  any  other  country.  As  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
the  former  has  already  prevailed  upon  the  American  Steamship 
Association  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  prepare  a  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  after-war  employment  of  American  vessels.  In 
appealing  to  this  Association,  Mr.  Hurley  has  remarked  : — 

“I  am  going  to  call  upon  your  organisation  for  some  team  work.  The 
time  has  come  for  Americans  everywhere  to  put  themselves  solidly  behind 
American  ships.  Our  railroads  must  no  longer  stop  at  the  ocean.  We  are 
building  an  American  merchant  fleet  of  twenty-five  million  tons — 3,000  ships. 
We  are  backing  modem  ships  with  modern  port  facilities,  establishing  our 
bunkering  stations  all  over  the  globe,  and  will  operate  with  American  rail¬ 
road  efficiency.  We  will  carry  American  cargoes  at  rates  corresponding 
to  our  railroad  rates — the  cheapest  in  the  world.  Fast  American  passenger 
and  cargo  liners  will  run  regularly  to  every  port  in  Latin  America,  the 
Orient,  Africa,  Australia. 

“Are  you  taking  steps  to  use  these  ships  to  increase  your  own  prosperitv? 
Do  you  realise  the  American  products  of  factory,  farm,  and  mine  can  be 
delivered  to  customers  in  foreign  countries  on  terms  which  will  build  lasting 
trade?  Do  you  realise  the  possibilities  for  bringing  hack  raw  materials  to 
extend  your  products  and  trade? 

“We  must  all  take  off  our  coats  and  work  to  bring  these  American  ships 
home  to  the  people  of  every  American  interest  and  community.  The 
manufacturer  must  thiuk  of  customers  in  Latin  America  as  being  as  accessible 
as  those  in  the  next  State.  The  farmer  must  visualise  ships  carrying  his 
wheiat,  cotton,  breeding  animals,  dairy  products,  and  fruit  to  new-worW 
markets.  The  American  boy  must  think  of  ships  and  foreign  countries 
when  he  chooses  a  calling. 

“Has  your  organisation  appointed  a  live  committee  on  merchaut  marine? 
Is  the  chairman  of  this  committee  a  man  of  international  vision?  Are 
you  applying  the  new-world  vision  to  the  interests  represented  in  your 
organisation  and  learning  what  ships  can  do  toward  widening  your  markets? 
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These  are  your  ships.  It  is  your  duty  to  bring  them  close,  regard  them 
as  new  railroads,  spread  knowledge  about  them  through  investigation, 
meetings,  discussion. 

“Public  neglect  ruined  our  merchant  marine.  Congress  was  not  to  blame 
—it  simply  reflected  the  indifference  of  the  average  American  towards  ships. 
Once  more  we  have  a  real  American  merchant  fleet  under  way,  backed  by 
far-roichiug  policies  for  efticie.nt  operation.  We  must  dispel  indifference  and 
keep  our  flag  on  the  trade  routes  of  the  world.  We  are  going  to  take  trade 
from  no  other  nation.  But  we  must  servo  our  own  customers  and  help 
other  nations  in  their  ocean  transportation  problems  after  the  war.” 

Mr.  Hurley  assumes  that  once  these  merchant  ships  are  built 
aud  the  trading  community  in  the  United  States  has  become 
interested  in  the  task  of  re-establishing  the  American  mercantile 
marine,  all  other  difficulties  associated  with  their  manning  and 
employment  will  be  swept  away  by  the  force  of  public  opinion 
reacting  on  Congress.  But  there  are  undoubtedly  obstacles  to  the 
realisation  of  these  ambitious  plans.  Their  character,  as  well  as 
the  means  by  which  they  may  be  surmounted,  have  been  revealed 
by  Mr.  Kobert  Dollar,  president  of  the  Dollar  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany.  He  is  not  an  idealist,  but  a  business  man  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  matters  of  shipping.  According  to  his  calculation,  the 
percentage  of  American  goods  carried  in  American  ships  gradu¬ 
ally  dwindled  from  90  per  cent,  in  the  year  1795  to  0‘97  i)er  cent, 
in  1914.  He  realises  the  numbing  effects  which  La  Follette 
Seaman’s  Law  has  had  upon  American  shipping.  Speaking  on 
behalf  of  American  shipowners,  Mr.  Dollar  contends  that  the 
present  American  laws  and  regulations  make  it  “a  financial  im¬ 
practicability  ”  to  operate  American  ships  in  competition  with 
the  vessels  under  other  flags,  and  he  is,  in  particular,  impressed 
w’ith  the  influence  of  legislation  in  keeping  up  the  wages  of 
American  seamen.  He  dismisses  as  unsound  the  suggestion  that 
the  American  Government  should  own  and  run  the  ships  which  it 
is  now  building,  and  urges  that  reliance  should  be  placed  upon  the 
business  ability  of  those  who  have  made  the  industry  their  life- 
study.  Confident  that  Government  ownership  must  be  aban¬ 
doned,  this  shi],x)wner  is  the  sjwnsor  for  a  scheme  which,  he  con¬ 
tends,  would  enable  American  vessels  to  comi>ete  successfully  with 
foreign  shipping  : — 

“I  suggest  tliat,  instead  of  Government  ownership,  the  ships  should  be 
sold  at  prices  to  meet  competition  and  on  reasonable  terms  of  payment,  to 
encourage  the  ownership  of  ships  by  men  of  moderate  means.  Example  : 
The  Government  ships  should  be  sold  at  the  current  price  of  similar  ships 
prevailing  in  London;  one  quarter  cash,  one  quarter  in  one,  two,  and  three 
years,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent. ;  and  when  the  various  payments  fall 
due,  the  amount  to  be  paid  shall  be  the  price  prevailing  then  in  London, 
thereby  putting  our  shipowners  on  an  exact  equality  with  our  foreign 
competitors  as  to  the  first  cost  of  the  ship;  in  other  words,  keeping  the 
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cost  of  the  ship  to  he  bought  equal  to  foreign  ships  while  tlie  owner  ig 
paying  for  them.  The  difference  in  cost  to  the  Government  and  the  amount 
sold  for  to  be  charged  up  to  the  cost  of  the  war,  the  same  as  ammunition, 
etc. 

“The  wages  of  the  crews  is  a  very  important  matter;  and  as  the  American 
cannot  be  levelled  down  to  the  foreign  competitor  no  more  than  the  foreigner 
can  be  raised  up  to  the  American,  the  American  will,  as  a  consequence, 
leave  the  sea,  unless  he  gets  about  the  same  wages  as  he  could  get  on 
shore.  I  offer  as  a  solution  of  this  condition  that  shipowners  hire  their 
crews  at  full  American  wages,  but  that  the  difference  between  this  wage 
iind  what  is  paid  by  Japanese  competitors  l  be  paid  by  the  Government  to 
shipowners  on  proper  certification  by  the  Shipping  Commissioner  of  the 
amounts  so  paid. 


‘Example  : — 

Month 

If  wages  of  American  seaman  was 

.  $60 

Japanese  seaman  wa-s 

.  $15 

Then  the  U.S.  Government  pays 

.  $45 

thus  enabling  American  labour  to  receive  its  full  wage  and  thereby 

permitting  the  American  ship  to  compete  with  the  lower-paid  foreign  crews. 
This  is  no  subsidy  to  shipowners,  hut  only  an  equalisation  of  American  r. 

foreign  labour.  The  licensing  of  our  officers  must  also  be  modified  to  be 

the  same  as  our  competitors. 

“  In  ships  running  to  the  tropics,  Americans  will  not  stand  the  work  in 
the  hot  fire-room,  and  in  that  trade  it  is  also  a  great  question  if  Americans 
would  work  in  the  stewards’  department.  All  American  owners  have  had 
this  experience.  American  sailors  on  deck,  however,  w’ould  get  on  all 
right.  Outside  of  the  payment  by  the  Government  to  equalise  the  wages 
of  the  men  and  the  proper  payment  for  service  rendered  in  carrying  the 
mail,  I  claim  that  to  maintain  our  American  ships  on  the  ocean  no 

Government  financial  assistance,  is  required.” 

The  ingenuous  character  of  this  argument  in  favour  of  ship¬ 
ping  subsidies  of  enormous  amount  need  not  be  stressed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  exjKjnent  of  shipping  opinion  in  the  United  States, 
“our  laws  and  regulations  must  be  radically  changed,  not  in  a 
way  to  give  our  shipowners  any  advantage  over  their  competitors, 
but  to  put  our  ships  on  an  exact  equality  wdth  those  of  all  other 
nations ;  and  to  do  this  it  w^ould  not  cost  our  country  a  cent, 
except  to  equalise  the  wages.”  The  plea  is  for  Protection  ashore, 
with  high  cost  of  living,  and  an  artificially  sup}X)rted  Free  Trade 
by  sea. 

There  are  no  doubt  differences  in  detail  between  tbe  views  of 
American  shipowners,  but  it  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Hurley, 
before  sailing  for  FiUrope  last  autumn,  stated  that  he  intended  to 
urge  that  British  ship  wages  should  be  rai.sed  to  the  American 
level.  Mr.  Dollar,  on  the  other  hand,  pro^xises  that  Congress 

(1)  British  rates  are  higher  than  Japanese,  Scandinavian,  Greek,  and  other 
Eui’opean  rates,  but  these  variations  are  ignored,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
American  shipowners  should  be  enabled  to  compete  with  the  cheapest  run  of 
the  mercantile  m.arines— the  Japanese. 
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should  make  good  the  difference  between  the  American  standard, 
which  is  the  highest,  and  the  Japanese  standard,  which  is  the 
lowest;  and  he  ignores  the  other  varying  rates,  ranging  from 
those  of  the  British  mercantile  marine  to  those  of  the  Scandin¬ 
avian  merchant  fleets.  One  confession  which,  however,  emerges 
from  the  discussion,  which  is  now  in  progress  in  the  United 
States  on  the  future  of  the  new  war-born  merchant  navy,  is  that 
it  can  be  employed  with  success  only  if,  by  some  means  or  other, 
the  cost  of  building  and  running  American  ships  can  be 
adjusted. 

At  a  time  when  the  British  and  American  peoples  are  united  in 
the  greatest  task,  that  of  world  reconstruction,  which  has  ever 
confronted  humanity,  it  is  above  all  things  desirable  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding  which  might  produce  a  breach  between  the 
two  nations.  And  there  is  evidently  a  misunderstanding  in  the 
United  States  of  British  views  on  the  question  of  sea-power,  as 
well  as  of  our  maritime  dependency.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  many  Americans  consider  the  emphasis  which 
British  people  lay  upon  the  maintenance  of  their  Navy  and  mer¬ 
cantile  marine  as  unreasonable,  where  it  is  not  denounced  by  less 
friendly  critics  as  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  domineering 
instinct  of  Imperialism.  A  significant  article  recently  appeared 
in  the  New  York  American,  its  subject  “Thankfulness.”  The 
writer  i^ecalled  to  his  readers  some  of  the  causes  of  thankfulness 
which  they  had.  “Be  thankful,”  he  suggested,  “for  oceans  on 
both  sides,  and  the  United  States’  determination  to  be  the  great 
shipping  Power  and  control  those  oceans.”  He  recalled  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  “grandson  of  Jerome,  a 
New  York  stockbroker,”  that  England  was  determined  to  main¬ 
tain  her  supremacy  at  sea,  adding  that  Mr.  Churchill  was  mis¬ 
taken  :  “The  country  of  his  grandfather  must  have  supremacy  at 
sea  and  in  the  air — for  peace  pui*poses  more  important  than  the 
waters.”  And  then  he  made  a  contrast  betw'een  this  country 
and  the  United  States,  which  is  revealing.  “England  is  a  good 
friend ;  a  wonderful  little  island.  She  cannot  develop  too  rapidly 
to  suit  us.  But  this  is  a  big  continent,  and  when  you  talk  about 
supremacy,  it  is  reasonable  for  this  country  to  decline  politely  any 
number  two  position.” 

Those  statements,  in  sympathy  with  many  other  statements  in 
the  United  States,  reveal  a  misunderstanding  of  the  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  British  and  American  peoples  which  must  be  removed 
if  they  are  to  live  in  unity  and  work  together  in  the  cause  of 
humanity.  To  millions  of  Americans  this  is  “a  wonderful  little 
island  ”  and  nothing  more.  It  is  a  small  excrescence  with  an 
area  of  about  121 ,000  square  miles,  rising  from  the  sea  off  the 
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continent  of  Europe;  the  British  people  by  one  means  or 
another,  some  of  them  creditable  and  some  of  them  otherwise 
have  managed  to  win  for  themselves  a  great  position  in  the  world 
which  they  must  abdicate  as  soon  as  the  far  more  numerous  people 
of  the  United  States,  wwking  with  one  accord,  care  to  assert 
their  jx)wer.  '  That  line  of  thought  runs  through  a  large  section 
of  the  American  newspapers — particularly  those  under  Irish- 
American  influence — and  finds  its  echo  in  speeches  of  leaders  of 
jniblic  opinion  on  the  other  side  ef  the  Atlantic.  King  George  V. 
is  merely  the  sovereign  of  the  forty-six  million  people  who  live 
in  the  British  Isles,  and  let  it  be  added  that,  forgetting  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  his  Majesty  is  often  referred  to  as  “the 
King  of  England.”  That  is  to  put  back  the  hands  of  the  clock 
by  nearly  four  centuries.  The  King  is  the  ruler  not  merely  of  the 
British  Isles,  but  of  a  vast  confederation  of  nations.  He  is 
officially  described  as  “King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the 
seas  .  .  .  Emperor  of  India.”  That  description  signifies  much, 
as  the  war  has  demonstrated.  The  day  has  gone  by  when,  in 
the  councils  of  the  world,  the  British  people  are  to  count  merely 
as  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  group  of  islands.  It  would  be  as 
justifiable  to  consider  President  Wilson  as  the  head  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which  Washington  is  situated, 
as  to  regard  King  George  as  the  monarch  merely  of  England. 

Mr.  Daniels  has  claimed  that  the  United  States  must  main¬ 
tain  a  Navy  corresponding  to  “its  wealth,  its  commerce,  its  grow¬ 
ing  trade  and  expanding  merchant  marine,  and  its  leadership  in 
the  council  of  free  peoples.”  The  writer  in  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can  has  summed  up  that  line  of  reasoning  most  effectively  by 
contrasting  the  continent  with  the  island.  If  the  American 
people  are  to  understand  British  aims  and  policy,  it  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  should  form  a  correct  perception  of  the  wealth, 
commerce,  mercantile  marine,  and  leadership  of  the  British  En*- 
pire  in  the  council  of  free  peoples.  The  war  has  cemented  the 
Empire  into  a  great  world  confederation.  We  speak  in  terms 
not  of  one  continent,  but  of  continents,  when  we  refer  to  the 
British  dominions,  each  of  which  contributed  to  the  winning  of 
the  W’ar,  and  each  of  which,  speaking  through  its  aecredited  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  will  insist,  and  rightly 
insist,  on  helping  to  shape  the  new  conditions  which  the  war  has 
rendered  possible. 

Let  us  get  down  to  solid  fact.  America  is  a  confederation  of 
States  under  a  single  President ;  each  State  has  its  own  Constitu¬ 
tion,  republican  in  form  ;  and  each  Constitution  derives  its  au¬ 
thority,  not  from  Congress,  but  from  the  people  of  the  State.  The 
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British  Empire  also  consists  of  a  series  of  States,  more  numerous 
than  the  American  States,  owing  allegiance  to  one  Sovereign, 

I  and  each  State  has  its  own  Constitution,  monarchical  in  form, 

^  and  each  Constitution  derives  its  authority  in  effect,  if  not  in  fact, 

^  not  from  the  King  or  from  Parliament,  but  from  the  people  of  the 
|i  State.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  republic  with  an  area  of 
i  3,574,658  square  miles,  a  population  of  109,021,992,  a  revenue  of 
£209,125,000,  and  an  expenditure  of  ^209, 120,000 ;  on  the  other, 
we  have  a  commonwealth  with  an  area  of  12,808,994  square  miles, 
a  population  of  439,734,000,  a  revenue  of  ^449,235,000,  and  an 
expenditure  of  £443,602,000.  Those  figures  convey  a  correct 
representation  of  the  two  comparable  units  constituting  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  world.  The  former  consists,  apart  from  the  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico,  of  contiguous  territories,  washed  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  Atlantic,  3,000  miles  across,  and  on  the  other 
I  by  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco  being  5,000  miles  distant  from 
Yokohama,  in  either  case  a  passage  which  no  battleship  on  a  belli¬ 
gerent  mission  could  make  without  use  of  a  fuelling  base.  The 
I  British  Empire,  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially  a  maritime 
empire.  Its  pivot  is  the  United  Kingdom,  set  in  the  narrow 
seas;  it  is  always  in  peril  of  being  dominated  by  a  com- 
I  bination  of  continental  navies.  The  British  Fleet  exists  to  main¬ 
tain  the  command  of  the  seas  in  time  of  war,  because  without 
t  that  command  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  would  be  in  peril 

ill  of  being  starved,  since  they  are  not  self-supporting,  but  must 
obtain  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  their  food  and  raw  material 
from  overseas,  or  invaded,  since  only  by  sea  can  invasion  be 
checked.  The  British  Isles  are  also  the  social,  governmental, 
and  commercial  centre  of  the  British  Empire,  the  highways  of 
which  are  not  railways,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  but 
ships. 

Interruption  of  the  maritime  communications  of  the  British 
Empire  would  spell  ruin ;  if  the  United  States  did  not  possess  a 
single  ship  of  commerce  or  ship  of  war,  the  Americans  would  still 
remain  a  republic  and  could  exist  in  a  considerable  measure  of 
comfort  for  an  almost  indefinite  period.  The  American  people 
never  have  had  to  consider  seriously,  and  never  will  have  to  con¬ 
sider,  the  problems  of  invasion  or  starvation.  To  the  United 
States  the  seas  are  a  protection,  but  to  the  British  people  they  are 
a  menace.  None  but  a  mad  German  has  ever  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  invading  the  United  States,  and  not  even  a  German 
ever  entertained  the  idea  that  the  American  people  could  be 
blockaded  and  starved  into  submission.  The  British  people  are 
always  confronted  wdth  those  two  problems,  which  the  Great  War 
has  made  very  real  and  very  imminent.  Whatever  form  the 
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League  of  Nations  may  take,  that  dual  menace  can  never  be 
completely  eliminated. 

American  speakers  and  writers  might  perhaps  approach  a  more 
correct  understanding  of  the  relative  maritime  necessities  of  the 
two  peoples  if  they  bore  in  mind  that  what  the  quarter  of  a  milliwi 
miles  of  railways  are  to  the  United  States,  the  relatively 
small  number  of  ocean-going  merchant  ships — about  3,500— are  to 
the  people  of  the  British  Plmpire,  American  railways  are  in  no 
danger  of  foreign  interference,  but  British  ships,  which  are  the 
essential  links  of  the  Empire,  are  always  in  peril  of  capture  or 
destruction  when  war  occurs,  even  though  the  British  people  are 
neutral.  In  a  word,  the  United  States  is  a  confederation  of  com. 
munities  linked  together  by  the  locomotive,  w^hile  the  British 
commonwealth  is  a  confederation  of  communities  linked  together 
by  the  marine  engine.  In  those  circumstances,  there  is  really 
no  basis  of  comparison  between  the  sea  needs  of  the  two  peoples. 

Anglo-American  friendship,  how'ever,  will  not  split  on  this 
question  of  sea-power.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  words 
and  acts,  and  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  American  people 
will  support  the  programmes  prepared  by  the  General  Board  d 
the  Navy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  plans  of  the  Shipping  Board 
on  the  other.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  shipbuilding  as  of 
ship-manning,  ship-running,  and  ship-supporting,  which  must, in 
any  event,  prove  costly.  The  Americans  need  a  navy,  and  they 
need  a  mercantile  marine.  But  their  dependence  upon  sea-power 
is  slight,  and  we  have  to  learn  that  they  will  consent  to  bear  a 
heavy  burden  of  taxation  for  the  one  purpose  or  the  other— the 
upkeep  of  a  supreme  war  fleet  or  the  maintenance  by  costly  sub¬ 
sidies  of  a  premier  merchant  navy  for  showing  the  American 
commercial  flag  on  the  seas.  Above  all ,  sea-power  is  a  matter  of 
men,  and  men  of  a  peculiar  type,  who  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
sea,  not  because  it  offers  them  w’ealth  of  comfort,  but  because 
they  love  the  sea.  Under  the  pressure  of  war,  when  employment 
ashore  was  restricted  and  the  alternative  was  naval  or  military 
service,  half  a  million  men  in  the  United  States  responded  to  the 
appeals  for  recruits  for  service  by  sea.  Such  of  those  officers  and 
men  as  had  been  trained  by  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed 
proved  themselves  something  more  than  amateur  seamen;  a 
large  proportion  rendered  magnificent  service  to  the  Allied 
cause.  If  the  naval  ambitions  of  the  Navy  Department  and  the 
Federal  Shipping  Board  are  to  bd  realised,  the  United  States 
must  provide  under  peace  conditions  an  even  larger  number  of 
seamen  than  were  enlisted  during  the  war,  and  those  seamen 
must  be  paid  at  tiie  high  rates  ruling  in  the  United  States,  with 
its  high  Protective  Tariff  and  resulting  high  standard  of  wages. 
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In  the  new  age  which  is  dawning  the  British  people  are  cer¬ 
tainly  in  no  mood  to  enter  upon  a  new  rivalry  in  naval  arma¬ 
ments,  their  antagonists  not  tlie  Germans,  but  the  Americans. 
An  alliance  between  the  two  fleets  has  been  cemented  in  face  of  a 
common  enemy,  and  it  would  be  a  crime  against  civilisation  if 
that  alliance,  though  it  has  no  visible  instrument  on  parchment, 
were  severed.  Before  the  United  States  had  intervened  in  the 
war,  it  was  remarked  that  the  British  and  American  Fleets  w’ere 
"the  defenders  of  freedom  in  all  the  seas,  drawing  their  inspira¬ 
tion  in  large  measure  from  a  common  source  and  fashioned  in  no 
small  degree  on  a  common  pattern,”  and  constituted  “a  tie  of  no 
mean  value  between  the  British  and  American  peoples,  which 
may  yet  become  under  wise  guidance  an  inestimable  blessing  for 
the  world.”  And  it  was  added  that  “if  in  time  to  come  a  League 
of  Nations  is  to  spring  to  vigorous  life  ...  its  foundation  may  yet 
prove  to  be  set  in  those  two  navies.”  Those  words,  written  throe 
years  ago,^  still  express  the  aspirations  of  the  British  people. 

There  will  be  no  response  w’e  may  be  sure  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  challenging  declarations  of  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels, 
Rear-Admiral  Badger,  or  others  in  the  United  States,  much  less 
any  reply  to  the  provocative  statements  of  some  American  writers, 
who  apparently  desire  to  sow  discord  between  the  tw^o  great 
democracies.  We  have  our  problems  and  the  Americans  have 
theirs,  and  fortunately  they  can  be  studied  calmly  and  dispassion¬ 
ately.  The  standard  of  our  naval  power  must  be  fixed  by  the 
character  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  strength  of  our  mer¬ 
cantile  marine,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  will  depend  mainly 
upon  the  economic  necessities  of  a  w’orld-wide  commonwealth 
whose  essential  communications  are  maritime.  And  so,  while 
we  cannot  profess  to  be  uninterested  in  the  American  projects, 
we  can  afford  to  regard  them  in  a  spirit  of  some  detachment,  leav¬ 
ing  the  America'n  people,  with  renewed  assurances  of  our  goodwill 
towards  them  and  our  devotion  to  a  common  cause,  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation  after  their  own  ideas  when  at  last  the  war 
heat  is  abated  and  they  readjust  their  vision,  as  we  shall  readjust 
ours,  to  the  new  world  situation ,  each  nation  taking  up  and  bear¬ 
ing  its  appropriate  burden  to  ensure  the  future  w’elfare  of  the 
human  race.  Numbers,  wealth,  geographical  situation,  and  a 
common  language  suggest  that  the  British  and  American  peoples 
must  cement  a  continuing  partnership  based  upon  common  ideals 
unless  a  unique  opportunity  of  turning  over  a  new  page  in  the 
history  of  civilisation  is  to  be  missed. 

Arciiib.xld  Hurd. 
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(1)  Sea  Power,  by  Archibald  Hurd.  (Constable  and  Co.  1916.) 
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So  the  great  General  Election,  of  which  the  politicians  talked  so 
much  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  from  which  so 
many  Members  of  the  late  Parliament  shrank  with  vivid  and 
accurate  premonition  of  their  coming  doom,  has  left  the  Coalition 
triumphant  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  the  virtual  Dictator  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  not  a  Dictatorship  to  be  feared ;  it  is  still  less, 
l^erhaps,  a  Dictatorship  to  be  envied  by  those  who  love  jwwer 
for  its  own  sake.  For  though  the  Prime  Minister  rides  high  on 
the  crest  of  the  jxjpularity  which  he  has  so  richly  deserved,  a 
Coalition  is  still  a  Coalition,  and  the  two  sections  of  this  Coalition 
will  certainly  not  wholly  coalesce.  Moreover,  ^fr.  Lloyd  George’s 
own  particular  section  is  much  the  smaller  of  the  two — a  fact 
not  without  significance,  though  the  enemies  of  the  coalition  seek 
to  magnify  it  out  of  all  proportion.  There  are  optimists,  indeed, 
among  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  opponents  who  say  that  the  new 
Government  will  not  endure  for  a  year.  Others  are  not  inclined 
to  extend  its  life  beyond  two  years.  But  those  who  talk  thus 
are  mostly  violent  partisans  clutching  for  power,  eager  to  resume 
the  old  game  of  “ins  ”  and  “outs,”  of  which  the  electors  showed 
their  vigorous  disapproval  by  turning  out  of  Parliament  all  its 
most  prominent  players  of  last  year,  when  the  issue  of  the  war 
hung  in  the  balance.  All  things  considered,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  new  Dictatorship  will  last  many  years,  so  numerous  are  the 
rocks  ahead  and  so  difficult  the  temper  of  the  times.  But  there 
is  not  the  least  probability  that  the  enemies  of  the  Coalition  will 
be  gratified  by  any  sudden  collapse.  There  is  great  work  to  be 
done  at  the  Peace  Conference ;  there  is  the  great  work  of  Recon¬ 
struction  to  be  begun  at  home,  and  the  Coalition  will  begin  it. 
Else  one  might  w^ell  despair  of  the  whole  race  of  politicians — even 
the  best  of  them. 

But  never  was  such  a  marvellous  House  of  Commons  majority. 
The  Coalitionists  number  484  out  of  a  total  of  703.  Yet  their  true 
majority  is  much  more  than  their  nominal  majority  of  262.  The 
forty-eight  non-Coalition  Unionists  will  certainly  be  found 
giving  steady  support  to  Government  measures,  for  there  is  no 
I)erceptible  difference  in  principle  between  them  and  their  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  Coalition.  They  are  not  Tories,  for  example. 
That  is  a  creed  without  a  future  if  it  be  Toryism  of  the  reactionary 
kind,  such  as  is  professed  by  Sir  Frederick  Banbury,  and  even 
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he  took  the  Coalition  ticket,  though  he  had  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  the  last  two  years  in  finding  fault  with  Coalition  legislation  and 
in  carping  at  the  leadersliip  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  Again,  if  the 
Sinn  Feiners  refuse  to  take  the  oath  and  sit  at  Westminster,  their 
seventy-three  votes  are  lost  to  the  non-Coalition  minority,  and  the 
true  Coalition  majority  becomes  all  the  more  overwhelming.  The 
Independent  Liberals  number  only  twenty-eight.  That  means  a 
very  Kump  of  a  party ;  and  not  merely  are  its  members  insigni¬ 
ficant,  but  its  personnel  is  painfully  weak.  And  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  whose  solid  phalanx  of  Eighty  made  Mr.  Asquith 
“toe  the  line  ”  during  the  bitter  controversies  over  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Act,  are  down  to  Seven ! 

Labour  alone  makes  a  respectable  showing  with  a  party  of  sixty- 
three,  and  Labour,  for  all  its  Parliamentary  experience  since 
1906,  is  still  raw,  and  has  lost  some  of  those  w’ho  w'ere  best  able 
to  hold  their  own  in  a  game  w'hich'requires  address  and  manner 
when  it  is  played  for  the  highest  stakes.  Judged  by  figures  alone, 
the  Coalition  can  safely  ignore  what  such  a  tatterdemalion 
Opposition  chooses  to  say  or  do.  And  yet  in  reality  that  is  very- 
far  from  being  the  case,  and  the  new  Dictator  of  the  country’s 
destinies  would  have  been  in  a  far  stronger  position  had  his 
majority  been  less,  or  if  the  electors  had  not  made  such  a  clean 
sweep  of  his  principal  adversaries.  It  will  speedily  be  found  how 
unfortunate  it  was  that  the  electors  showed  their  loyalty  and 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  by  killing  off  all  his  ablest 
opponents.  And  if  Great  Britain  is  to  be  made  a  better  place  to 
live  in  on  the  lines  of  social  Reconstruction  sketched  out  with 
such  a  bold  hand  and  brush  by  the  Premier  during  the  election, 
it  is  a  pity  that  some  of  the  Unionist  Old  Gang  were  not  also 
cleared  out  with  their  Radical  counterparts. 

The  first  act  of  a  Prime  Minister  is  to  form  an  Administra¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  formed  his,  with  the  result  that  he 
has  afforded  much  malicious  delight  to  his  enemies  and  given 
much  disappointment  to  his  friends.  For  it  looks  as  though  the 
Premier’s  so-called  Dictatorship  had  been  quietly — and  success¬ 
fully-resisted  as  soon  as  it  was  established.  Moreover,  the 
resistance  came  from  “the  predominant  partner”  in  the  Coali¬ 
tion.  The  Prime  Minister  manifestly  desired  not  merely  to  make 
ceitain  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Administration,  but  also 
to  reconstruct  the  Cabinet  system.  The  time  had  come,  in  his 
view,  to  drop  the  War  Cabinet  which  had  been  evolved  to  meet 
the  special  requirements  of  the  war,  and  get  back  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Cabinet  system,  viz.,  a  Cabinet  formed  of  the  principal 
Heads  of  Departments  and  charged  with  the  constitutional  duty 
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of  co-ordinating  and  delimiting  the  activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  and  giving  careful  consideration  to  the  ground-plan  of  all 
Government  measures.  But  as  the  large  unwieldy  Cabinets  of 
the  years  immediately  before  the  war  had  proved  so  destructive 
of  the  collective  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
let  it  be  publicly  known  that  he  was  in  favour  of  a  small  Cabinet, 
consisting  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  members.  There  is 
not  a  publicist  or  statesman  of  repute  who  does  not  agree  that  a 
Cabinet  of  this  size  is  infinitely  preferable  from  every  jwint  of 
view,  including  that  of  national  efficiency.  But,  unfortunately, 
a  small  Cabinet  means  many  exclusions,  and  exclusion  involves 
mortal  offence  to  the  excluded.  The  vanity  of  politicians  is  un¬ 
bounded,  their  lust  of  office  and  rank  is  insatiable.  In  the  present 
case  the  difficulties  of  the  Prime  Minister  were  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  to  deal  with  aspirants  belonging  to  both  sections 
of  the  Coalition,  and  also  to  retain  a  few  places  for  friendly 
Labour.  What  was  the  result?  The  placemongers  took  alarm. 
The  Unionists  began  to  count  up  their  legions.  Office,  they  said, 
should  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  voting  strength  in  the 
Commons.  When  it  was  whisi:>ered  that  the  Prime  Minister 
wished  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  Mr.  Walter  Long,  they 
let  it  be  understood  that  a  Coalition  Cabinet  would  be  unendur¬ 
able  without  him.  And  so,  when  the  list  finally  appeared,  it  was 
found  that  after  all  there  was  to  be  no  reversion  to  the  true  Cabinet 
system  until  after  Peace  was  signed,  and  till  then  the  War  Cabinet 
was  to  continue  as  before.  The  Prime  Minister  had  yielded,  but 
to  what?  To  public  interest?  Not  at  all.  He  had  been  driven 
to  capitulate  to  the  vanity  and  self-seeking  of  those  wffiom  he  was 
reluctant  to  offend. 

This  was  a  poor  start  for  the  new  Government,  a  sorry  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  “the  new  spirit  ”  wffiich  proves  to  be  so  disastrously  like  the 
old.  Are  the  placemen  likely  to  be  more  accommodating  in  June, 
August,  or  whenever  Cabinet  Eeconstruction  is  next  essayed? 
If  the  authority  of  the  Prime  Minister  did  not  prove  sufficient 
w’hen  quite  fresh  from  his  electoral  Confirmation,  what  chance 
will  it  stand  in  the  autumn?  This  postponement  of  the  reversion 
to  a  true  Cabinet  system  is  a  national  misfortune,  because  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  will  never  be  stronger  than  he  was  last  month. 
The  only  way  to  beat  dowm  the  placemen  will  be  for  Parliament  to 
fix  by  statute  the  numbers  of  the  Cabinet. 

While  the  War  Cabinet  remains  as  before,  such  changes  of 
personnel  as  were  made  in  the  Administration  were  grievously 
disappointing.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  left  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer,  where  he  made  a  great  reputation,  and  is  succeeded 
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by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain.  This  is  a  poor  exchange  from  the 
national  point  of  view,  and  from  the  taxpayer’s  most  of  all.  For 
though  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  most  painstaking  politician,  with  an 
acute  sense  of  Ministerial  responsibility  which  does  him  honour, 
he  is  obsessed  by  the  Tariff  Keform  associations  of  his  name,  and 
no  one  will  expect  from  him  the  stroke  of  genius,  or  imagination, 
or  illumination  which  w'ould  be  worth  so  much  in  the  next 
Budget.  The  country  would  rather  have  seen  a  first-class  man 
of  finance  imported  from  the  City,'  however  deep  the  offence 
this  would  have  given  to  the  politicians.  Mr.  Churchill  is  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  War.  Unpopular  and  distrusted  though  he  is  in 
certain  circles,  no  one  in  public  life  is  better  fitted  for  that  office. 
He  does  not'  fear  making  new  enemies,  and  he  will  doubtless 
make  them  by  the  score  if  he  wields  the  pruning-hook  with 
vigour  and  recasts  the  British  military  system,  as  it  will  need  to 
be  recast  after  the  Peace.  This  subject  will  press  for  solution 
before  the  year  is  out,  and  Mr.  Churchill  can  be  trusted  to  see 
that  it  is  not  ignored  or  shelved.  Lord  Milner  has  changed  over 
to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  no  one  has  a  wider  knowledge  of,  or 
bmore  deeply  interested  in.  Imperial  problems  than  he.  Yet  he^ 
has  rather  a  genius  for  taking  the  wrong  turning.  For  example, 
the  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation  which  he  so  strongly  favoured 
—the  scheme,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  new  Imperial  Executive  and 
Imperial  Parliament  for  the  whole  Empire,  which  should  fix  the 
amount  of  Imperial  contribution  to  be  paid  by  each  part  towards 
Imperial  defence — has  been  emphatically  turned  down  during 
the  w'ar  by  the  development  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  which 
is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Constitution.  Dominion 
statesmen  refused  to  look  at  any  cut-and-dried  plan  of  Federa¬ 
tion  when  they  saw  it  w’orked  out  in  detail.  They  did  not 
challenge  its  precision  or  the  grandeur  of  the  design ;  but  they 
said  that  it  would  not  work,  and  that  every  Dominion  w’ould 
regard  it  as  an  encroachment  on  its  jealously,  and  even  fanatically, 
guarded  local  autonomy. 

Mr.  Long  has  left  the  Colonial  Office  for  the  Admiralty !  This 
is  the  reshuffle  at  its  worst,  and  if  such  reshuffling  is  to  be  pre¬ 
vented  in  the  future  the  voice  of  protest  cannot  be  too  loudly 
raised.  Mr.  Long  is  a  test  case.  He  is  the  last  survivor  in  office 
of  the  old  country  party,  at  one  time  all-powerful  in  the  Cabinet. 
He  is  the  setting  hope  of  the  old-fashioned  Conservatives,  who 
refused  to  let  their  champion  sink  below  the  horizon  without  a 
struggle.  Personally  popular  with  his  political  friends,  Mr.  Long 
is  a  sound  and  genuine  patriot,  “jealous  and  quick  in  honour,” 
very  sensitive  on  a  case  of  conscience,  and  a  speaker  whose  Parlia- 
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mentary  periods  are  one  perpetual  peroration.  Mr.  Long  began 
his  Ministerial  career  in  1886.  He  has  already  held  four  posts 
of  Cabinet  rank ;  now  there  falls  to  him  a  fifth.  For  a  statesman 
of  his  endowments  surely  this  is  generous  recognition,  yet  though 
he  often  talks  in  a  self-sacrificing  strain  whenever  high  posts  are 
being  distributed  to  any  Unionists,  it  can  always  be  prophesied  of 
Mr.  Long,  “But  thou  remainest!  ”  The  political  world  has  not 
forgotten  that  when  Mr.  Balfour  resigned  the  Leadership  of  the 
Opposition,  it  was  the  irreconcilable  antagonism  between  the 
rival  claims  of  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  to  the 
reversion  which  opened  a  door  for  Mr.  Bonar  Law — greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Unionist  Party.  When,  it  may  be  asked, 
do  claims  cease?  When  is  the  reward  of  “the  single  talent,  well 
employed,”  to  be  deemed  adequate?  Public  opinion  is  growing 
tired  of  the  preposterous  assumption  of  party  leaders  that  if  once 
they  have  held  Cabinet  rank  it  is  derogatory  to  their  dignity  to 
accept  an  inferior  post.  If  it  be  not  honour  enough  to  be  the  head 
of  a  great  Department,  without  Cabinet  rank,  all  the  familiar 
talk  about  “the  honour  of  serving  the  State  even  in  the  meanest 
capacity  ”  is  so  much  windy  verbiage. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  over  the  familiar  names  anew.  A  rare 
gleam  of  imagination  is  seen  in  the  appointment  of  Sir  S.  P. 
Sinha  to  be  Mr.  Montagu’s  Under- Secretary  at  the  India  Office,  in 
place  of  Lord  Islington.  The  Lloyd  George  touch  is  to  be 
recognised  again  in  the  choice  of  Sir  R.  S.  Horne,  a  newcomer 
to  the  House,  as  Minister  for  Labour.  Mr.  Macpherson’s  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  Irish  Chief  Secretaryship  is  an  occasion  rather  for 
sympathy  than  congratulation.  The  educational  world  is  de¬ 
lighted  that  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher  has  not  been  shuffled  out  of  his 
post  at  the  Education  Office,  and  hopes  that  he  may  take  root 
there  as  deeply  as  Dr.  Macnamara  appears  to  have  taken  root  at 
the  Admiralty.  Mr.  Prothero  happily  remains  at  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  will  be  the  more  welcome  in  the  House  of  Lords 
because  he  carries  a  Ministry  with  him  to  a  Chamber  whose  old 
members  came  very  badly  out  of  the  reshuffle  of  men  and  posts. 
Unless,  indeed,  it  be  a  gain  to  exchange  the  gravity  and  the 
authority  of  Lord  Finlay  on  the  Woolsack  for  the  versatile  accom¬ 
plishments  of  Sir  F.  E.  Smith  !  There  is  a  change  indeed  I  It  is 
as  if  a  blazing  meteor  had  suddenly  checked  itself  in  full  career 
and,  gathering  its  streaming  tail  together,  resolved  to  be  a  fixed 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  emitting  pure  serene  beams  of  mellow 
light  instead  of  the  fitful  flashes  of  brilliant  improvisation.  The 
appointment  in  some  respects  recalls  that  of  Brougham,  who  also 
cared  very  little  for  law,  except  as  a  means  of  rapid  advancement. 
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and  much  prefen ed  the  clash  of  party  warfare,  loving  invective 
for  its  own  sake,  not  inconveniently  troubled  by  principles,  and 
possessed  of  a  self-confidence  which  knew  no  bounds.  It  was 
said  of  Brougham  that  if  he  had  known  a  little  law,  he  would 
have  known  a  little  of  everything.  No  one  would  venture  such  a 
disrespectful  gibe  at  the  new  Lord  Chancellor,  but  it  is  not 
claimed  for  him  that  he  is  a  profound  lawyer,  and  the  legal 
world,  mindful  of  certain  “galloping”  passages  in  his  rise 
to  political  eminence,  was  rather  startled  and  troubled  at  the 
appointment.  But  the  new  Lord  Chancellor  is  fully  capable 
of  confounding  his  critics,  if  he  addresses  himself  to  the  task, 
and  determines  to  play  the  rdle  in  the  grand  style.  There  will 
be  springs  in  the  Woolsack  before  he  has  sat  there  long,  and 
his  presence  will  add  new  life  and  vigour  to  the  House  of  Lords 
debates. 

Let  us  turn  from  this  most  disappointing  Ministerial  Kecon- 
struction  to  the  House  itself.  It  is  going  to  be  a  very  scrambling 
sort  of  Opposition  in  the  new  Parliament.  There  will  be  no 
large,  well-organised,  and  well-disciplined  group  of  “His 
Majesty’s  Opposition,”  under  the  lead  of  a  recognised  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  with  the  nucleus  of  a  potential  Administration  at 
his  side.  The  bench  to  the  left  of  the  Speaker  will,  indeed,  be 
occupied.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  sit  in  a  place  and  another  to 
fill  it,  and  itds  manifest  that  there  can  be  no  Front  Opposition 
Bench  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term.  These  words  imply  no  dis¬ 
respect  to  the  Labour  Party,  which,  as  the  largest  body  outside 
the  Coalition,  has  formally  claimed  the  place  and  the  title  of  His 
Majesty’s  Opposition.  The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  even 
they  would  have  to  go  if  the  Sinn  Feiners  chose  to  exercise  the 
right  which  attaches  to  numerical  strength,  for  they  are  seventy- 
three,  and  Labour  is  only  sixty-thre'e.  But  apparently  the  Sinn 
Feiners  are  standing  aside,  and  so  Labour  has  stepped  forward 
to  take  what  there  is  to  be  taken ,  and  Mr.  Adamson  will  be  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition.  The  right  hon.  member  for  East  Fife 
—to  give  Mr.  Asquith  his  old  Parliamentary  name — is  thus  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  right  hon.  member  for  West  Fife.  It  sounds  but  a 
little  change,  but  no  political  instrument  known  to  man  can 
measure  the  difference.  The  speeches  delivered  at  the  conference 
of  the  Labour  Party  where  this  important  decision  was  reached 
were  full  of  confidence.  The  Labour  leaders  believe  that  the 
future  is  theirs — not  the  distant  future,  but  the  near.  Either  the 
next  General  Election  or,  at  furthest,  the  next  but  one  is  to  give 
them  the  Parliamentary  majority  which  will  make  them  rulers  of 
the  State.  It  is  an  intoxicating  prospect ;  and  some  are  obviously 
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intoxicated  by  it.  The  golden  fruit  which  seemed  so  high  beyond 
their  grasp  ten  years  ago  is  now  about  to  drop  into  their  lap! 
They  have  only  to  wait  for  the  hour  of  reaction,  they  think,  and 
the  new  voters  who  piled  up  such  colossal  majorities  for  the  Coali¬ 
tion  will  vote  next  time  for  Labour.  Time  will  show  whether 
such  a  forecast  is  right ;  for  the  present,  the  Labour  Party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  essentially  a  party  of  Trade-Unionists.  The 
miners  are  in  the  ascendant ;  hence  the  choice  of  Mr.  Adamson  as 
Leader.  The  I.L.P.  element,  which  was  pacifist  and  defeatist 
during  the  war  and  is  revolutionary  and  Bolshevist  in  spirit,  is 
left  without  representation  in  the  new  Parliament.  The  Intelli¬ 
gentsia  section  has  suffered  the  same  fate.  What  remains  is  solid 
Trade  Unionism,  which  regards  itself  as  moderate  and  averse  from 
extremes,  and  which  is  usually  reasonable  in  temper  and  in  coun¬ 
sel.  Nevertheless,  it  is  nervously  afraid  of  the  Labour  Left 
Wing,  which,  despite  its  present  extinction  at  the  polls,  is  tireless, 
implacable,  and  burning  for  revenge,  and  which  will  vent  its 
energies  in  fomenting  discontent,  industrial  trouble,  and  social 
disorder.  The  Labour  Party  holds  a  vicious  wolf  by  the  ears,  and 
the  situation  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  the  Left  Wing  is 
powerfully  represented  on  the  ruling  Committee  of  the  Labour 
Party.  Thus  the  Labour  Party  outside  the  House  will  continue 
to  exercise  a  very  powerful  influence  upon  the  action  of  the 
Labour  Party  wdthin  it,  and  no  one  imagines  that  Mr.  Adamson 
has  an  easy  or  pleasant  time  before  him. 

He  enjoys,  indeed,  the  respect  and  sincere  good  wishes  of  all 
who  have  watched  his  short  Parliamentary  career.  But  he  has  not 
hitherto  sharply  impressed  himself  upon  the  House.  He  is  a  slow, 
almost  a  laboured,  speaker.  Si)eech  seems  hard  for  him  and 
thought  still  harder.  He  holds  his  principles  sure  and  fast,  but 
their  range  is  narrow.  He  is  a  loader  whom  men  will  trust  for 
his  integrity,  but  there  is  no  magic  on  his  lips,  and  no  leader  of 
men  can  reveal  visions  to  others  which  he  does  not  himself  see. 
Mr.  Adamson,  indeed,  is  in  rather  a  forlorn  position.  For  though 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  hold  the  Leadership  of  the  Opposition,  to 
excel  in  it  requires  exceptional  gifts.  Even  to  cut  a  tolerable 
figure  calls  for  a  fairly  generous  endowment.  Among  the  Leaders 
of  Opposition  of  the  past  have  been  masters  of  invective  like  Dis¬ 
raeli ;  stately  and  dignified  orators  like  Fox  and  Gladstone; 
supreme  Parliamentarians  like  Peel,  Palmerston,  Lord  John 
Bussell,  and  Mr.  Asquith;  keen  dialecticians  like  Mr.  Balfour; 
first-class  men-at-arms  like  Sir  William  Harcourt,  ready  to  deal 
good  slogging  blows  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night ;  solid  men, 
but  of  sterling  ability,  like  Sir  Stafford  Northcote ;  dashing  gueril- 
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leros  like  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill.  Where  in  this  gallery  is  the 
I  appropriate  panel  for  Mr.  Adamson  ?  The  House  is  generous ; 
it  will  hope,  if  only  for  its  own  sake  and  for  its  great  tradition, 
that  the  Labour  Party  will  do  well  in  its  new  occupancy  of  the 
Front  Opposition  Bench.  But  it  will  be  a  startling  change,  and  it 
is  not  the  mere  change  of  personnel  that  matters ;  it  is  the  change 
of  tone,  the  change  of  mental  outlook,  that  will  be  so  marked. 
One  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  talk,  think,  and  look 
like  a  section  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress.  Will  that  add 
dignity  to  its  bearing,  persuasion  to  its  voice,  or  wdsdom  to  its 
decrees? 

Mr.  Adamson,  therefore,  is  faced  by  one  of  the  most  severe 
ordeals  which  ever  confronted  a  British  Parliamentarian,  and 
though  Mr.  Clynes  may  be  a  tower  of  strength  at  his  side,  we  do 
not  see  the  impulsive  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  sitting  very  close  to  the 
bonds  of  party  discipline.  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  who  had  cast 
himself  for  the  Labour  Leadership,  finds  himself  out  of  a  seat. 
His  defeat  at  East  Ham  was  a  cruel  stroke  of  fortune,  for  he  is  a 
first-class  organiser,  and  such  successes  as  Labour  won  at  the 
polls  were  largely  due  to  the  careful  preparations  which  he  began 
as  soon  as  he  was  “dropped  ”  from  the  War  Cabinet,  in  circum¬ 
stances  which  he  will  never  forgive  or  forget.  All  his  toil,  there¬ 
fore,  was  sw'eetened  by  the  hope  of  personal  revenge,  and  now  the 
disappointment  must  be  the  more  bitter,  because  the  st£ige  from 
which  he  is  absent  would  have  offered  him  such  congenial  strutting 
space.  East  Ham  preferred  the  simpler  patriotism  of  Mr.  Clem 
Edwards  to  that  of  Mr.  Henderson,  if  only  because  it  was  less 
entangled  with  the  dubious  figures  of  international  socialism. 

Leicester  and  Blackburn  did  their  duty  nobly,  and  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  their  Bed  Flag  representatives.  Mr.  Eamsay  Macdonald 
long  ago  put  away  the  symbolic  red  tie  which  he  sported  when  he 
first  entered  the  House  of  Commons  :  he  found  it  more  expedient 
— as  Keir  Hardie  before  him — not  to  flaunt  his  genuine  colours 
in  an  assembly  still  not  ready  to  receive  the  pure  word  of  the 
Revolutionary  gospel.  But  the  Eed  Flag  is  the  only  flag  which 
stirs  his  emotions,  and  the  European  Eevolution  will  not,  if  he 
can  help  it,  be  confined  to  the  Continent.  Not  long  before  the 
late  Parliament  w’as  dissolved  a  group  of  now  ejected  Pacifists 
entertained  to  dinner  a  number  of  their  foreign  friends.  Three 
toasts  were  proposed.  The  first  was  “Peace”;  the  second  was 
“The  European  Eevolution”;  the  third  w’as  ‘‘Our  German 
Friends.”  All  are  gone  who  drank  to  those  sentiments,  swept 
away  by  their  disgusted  constituents,  and  for  a  time,  at  any  rate, 
the  House  of  Commons  will  be  w^ell  rid  of  them.  Yet  from  a 
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strictly  debating  point  of  view  the  absence  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  Mr. 
Snowden,  and  Mr.  Anderson  will  be  a  distinct  loss.  The  last- 
named,  indeed,  has  not  yet  overcome  the  defects  of  his  street- 
corner  training,  and  relies  too  much  on  foaming  lip  and  thumping 
hand.  But  the  late  member  for  Leicester  had  no  superior — not 
even  among  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  House — in  the  difificult  art 
of  answering  an  opponent  extempore,  point  by  point,  and  Mr. 
Snowden  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  voice  which,  while 
carrying  a  white-hot  passion,  fell  cool  and  fresh  upon  the  ear. 
These  were  two  formidable  opponents — of  a  totally  different 
calibre  from  those  with  whom  they  were  associated  in  their  Paci¬ 
fism — the  melancholy  Mr.  Ponsonby,  the  dyspeptic  intelligence  of 
Mr.  Lees  Smith,  the  dogged,  perverted  fanaticism  of  the  smaller 
fry,  and  the  abysmal  humour  of  Mr.  Joseph  King.  In  one  respect 
Westminster  is  Republican  to  a  man — in  its  prayer  that  no 
constituency  has  hatched  out  a  second  King. 

The  Irish  results  are  stark  tragedy,  unrelieved  by  a  touch  of 
comedy.  Unionist  Ulster  sends  the  old  unbroken  phalanx,  dour, 
intractable,  grim,  more  consecrated  than  ever  to  their  fixed 
refusal  to  enter  a  Dublin  Parliament,  now  they  see  of  what  new 
sort  of  creatures  that  Parliament  would  be  composed.  If  they 
would  not  trust  Parnell  or  Redmond,  and  if  they  distrusted  John 
Dillon’s  offered  hand — which  certainly  was  never  put  out  half  so 
invitingly  as  his  predecessor’s — is  it  surprising  that  they  refuse 
to  exchange  a  word  with  De  Valera  and  his  satellites?  The 
Nationalist  Party  is  wrecked  beyond  hope  of  reconstruction.  Its 
leader  has  gone  down ;  outside  the  province  of  Ulster  but  one 
solitary  constituency  has  returned  a  member  of  the  party  which 
was  omnipotent  in  the  early  years  of  the  late  Parliament,  which 
broke  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  which  dictated  the 
Parliament  Bill  to  Mr.  Asquith.  No  one  in  Ireland  is  left  to  do 
them  reverence.  The  general  excuse  for  the  wholesale  desertions 
which  have  emptied  its  ranks  is  that  the  Nationalist  Party  was 
“corrupt  ”  and  allowed  itself  to  be  fleeced  of  its  political  winnings. 
So  the  Irish  voters — especially  the  young  men  and  the  women,  it 
is  said — have  gone  over  bodily  to  the  Sinn  Feiners,  and  are  now 
banking  all  their  hopes,  not  of  Home  Rule — that  name  is  never 
mentioned  now  in  Ireland — but  of  an  Independent  Irish  Republic, 
upon  President  Wilson  and  the  Peace  Conference !  Where  or 
how  the  trouble  will  begin  it  is  profitless  to  speculate.  Ireland 
has  gone  mad,  not  for  the  first  time,  nor  probably  for  the  last.  If 
she  breaks  out,  she  will  need  to  be  restrained,  and  it  is  well  for  her 
peace  that  Mr.  Shortt  laid  down  his  office  the  other  day  and  not 
Lord  French.  And  Heaven  help  Mr.  Ian  Maepherson ! 
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“Liberals,  28.”  So  the  figures  stand  in  the  table.  The  Front 
Opposition  Bench  is  stripped  alike  of  Liberal  adornment  and 
Liberal  encumbrance.  “All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces,” 
and  by  the  irony  of  circumstance  Mr.  Asquith  was  at  luncheon 
at  the  Mansion  House  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  President  Wilson 
when  the  tidings  came.  Simon,  Eunciman,  Samuel,  McKenna — 
a  constant  whisper  of  disaster  flowed  into  the  pillared  room. 
“What!  all  my  pretty  chickens?”  the  Liberal  chieftain  may 
have  muttered  to  himself.  Yes,  all,  and  finally  there  entered  the 
messenger  announcing  his  own  defeat.  It  was  quite  in  the  Sopho- 
clean  vein.  And  there  in  the  same  room  and  at  the  same  table 
eat  his  triumphant  rival,  and  the  talk  of  the  after-luncheon 
speakers  was  of  peace  and  amity  and  the  “great  tide  running  in 
the  hearts  of  men.”  For  some  that  day  the  rare  and  refreshing 
fruits  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  hospitality  must  have  been  dust  and 
ashes  in  the  mouth.  Sweet,  it  is  said,  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 
But  rarely  at  the  moment  when  adversity  comes.  Mr.  Asquith’s 
most  faithful  supporters  in  the  Press  represent  him  as  a  Stoical 
figure  too  proud  and  lofty  for  the  turmoil  of  political  life,  too 
magnanimous  for  conflict  with  his  meaner  rivals.  They  have 
loudly  lifted  up  their  voice,  therefore,  and  wept  for  the  good  grey 
head,  now  bowed  in  the  dust  of  unmerited  misfortune.  But  is  it 
so  unmerited?  Mr.  Asquith  is  a  supreme  Parliamentary  figure, 
but  he  assuredly  was  not  a  great  War  Minister.  He  played, 
indeed,  a  noble  part  at  first,  when  others  faltered  and  failed.  But 
successful  War  Ministers  are  the  rarest  products  of  statesman¬ 
ship,  and  he  was  not  one  of  them.  It  was  his  misfortune,  not  his 
fault,  that  he  had  not  the  power  or  will  to  control  either  events  or 
his  lieutenants.  No  Prime  Minister  was  ever  supported  and 
served  more  loyally  by  his  old  opponents  than  was  Mr.  Asquith 
by  the  Unionist  leaders.  The  present  position  of  the  Asquithian 
Liberals  is  due,  above  all,  to  the  fact  that  they  were  incapable 
of  a  similar  self-suppression,  and,  like  King  Priam,  Mr.  Asquith 
could  not  control  his  unruly  sons  and  has  shared  their  common 
slaughter. 

His  early  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  is  universally 
desired.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  is  a  great  Parliamentary  figure. 
His  personal  influence  over  the  House  is  unsurpassed.  When  the 
new  Parliament  assembles  it  will  be  found  that  no  single  person 
ou  the  Speaker’s  left  hand  possesses  the  commanding  quality  of 
authority.  There  is  no  one  at  whose  rising  to  intervene  in  a  scene 
of  heated  conflict  the  House  will  hush  to  respectful  silence.  There 
is  no  one  who,  when  angry  men  on  both  sides  are  counselling 
extremes,  will  quell  the  storm  by  the  very  calmness  of  his  voice 
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and  manner.  This  will  be  a  serious  loss  to  Parliament.  Mr. 
Asquith’s  influence  extended  even  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Labour  Party.  They  trusted  few,  but  they  trusted  him.  Not 
many  months  ago,  when  Mr.  Asquith  w’as  recalling  how  the  unity 
of  the  nation  was  preserved  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Con¬ 
scription  and  instanced  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  reluctance 
of  Labour,  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  admiringly  interrupted  with  the 
remark,  “You  did  them  in  ” — a  colloquialism  which  Mr.  Asquith 
failed  at  first  to  understand.  But  it  aptly  expressed  the  facts, 
and  it  is  a  grievous  loss  that  this  influence  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  House  of  Commons  when  there  is  no  one  to  take  his 
place.  Who  will  rise  either  to  answer  and  refute,  or  to  follow  and 
support,  the  leading  voice  from  the  Treasury  Bench  on  the  big 
occasions  which  must  arise  this  Session?  There  will  be  debates 
on  the  League  of  Nations,  debates  on  Disarmament,  debates  on 
the  Navy  and  Army  Estimates,  debates  of  the  utmost  consequence 
on  Finance  and  Taxation.  Who  will  speak  for  Liberalism?  The 
only  Liberal  ex-Minister  left  who  knows  the  working  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Department  is  Mr.  George  Lambert,  and  he,  to  borrow  a 
naval  expression,  is  rather  of  the  pre-Dreadnought  period  and 
never  belonged  to  the  battleship  class.  It  is  said  that  Sir  Donald 
Maclean  may  lead  the  Asquith  Liberals,  but  whoever  the  leader 
may  be  Ihe  odds  are  that  there  wdll  be  few  follow-ers,  and  that 
each  will  do  what  seems  right  in  his  own  eyes  until  Mr.  Asquith 
or  one  of  his  best  lieutenants  finds  means  of  re-entry.  Mr. 
McKenna,  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  Mr.  Eunciman,  Sir  John  Simon 
— each  of  these  is  a  well-equipped  Parliamentarian,  versed  in 
affairs,  adroit  of  speech,  skilful  in  attack,  and  capable  of  leading 
an  Opposition  with  credit.  But  they  all  went  down  in  one  single 
swathe  with  their  leader,  and  for  some  time  they  will  be  in  hos¬ 
pital  nursing  their  wounds.  Maybe,  they  will  turn  the  chastise¬ 
ment  of  the  electors  to  their  spiritual  profit.  But  that  is  hoping 
much.  These  are  all  hardened  sinners,  and  while  they  lick  their 
wounds  they,  will  sharpen  the  tomahawks  w'hich  they  have 
dedicated  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  quick  despatch. 

Meanwhile,  what  a  heaven-sent  opportunity  offers  itself  to  any 
rising  Liberal  outside  the  Coalition  ranks !  A  few  able  men  are 
left  among  the  twenty-eight  survivors.  Mr.  Arnold  has  bold  views 
on  finance ;  Colonel  Godfrey  Collins  will  have  abundant  scope  to 
preach  old-fashioned  economy  to  careless  ears.  Others  may  reveal 
new  talents.  The  one  prospect  that  appals  is  that  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Hogge  doing  double  duty  for  himself  and  the  absent  Pringle. 
That  lovely  partnership  is  broken.  Euryalus  is  down  ;  the  scythe 
has  passed  over  the  flower  of  the  meadow.  But  Nisus  remains 
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and  will  vindicate  and  avenge  his  friend.  And  it  may  be  sus¬ 
pected  that  as  time  goes  on  and  some  of  the  more  ambitious 
members  of  the  Liberal  Coalition  see  the  great  chance  which 
offers  on  the  other  side,  their  consciences  will  grow  restive,  and 
from  candid  criticism  they  will  glide  into  opposition  and  be 
received  once  more  into  the  Abingdon  Street  fold.  But  that  is  for 
*  the  future.  .  For  the  present  the  Liberal  Party  has  ceased  to 
count.  And  it  is  just  thirteen  years  since  it  was  gathering  its 
huge  battalions  together  at  Westminster  full  of  pride,  and  in  the 
first  flush  of  triumph  over  the  shattered  hosts  of  Unionism.  What 
a  retrospect !  What  a  prospect ! 

J.  B.  Firth. 
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During  the  Revolution  of  March,  1917,  when  street-fighting 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  northern  towns  of  Russia,  there 
was  at  first  very  little  bloodshed  in  Rostov-on-the-Don.  The  only 
signs  of  revolution  were  the  rejoicings  and  disorders  springing 
from  the  fact  that  the  people  now  considered  themselves  free 
from  laws  of  any  kind.  At  that  time  the  uneducated  members 
of  the  population  were  not  sufficiently  united  to  show  any  active 
resistance  to  those  whom  they  afterwards  considered  their  ene¬ 
mies,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  army  was  still  away  at  the  front 
and  the  peasants  did  not  fully  realise  their  power.  They  spent 
their  time,  however,  in  holding  meetings,  in  which  they  discussed 
the  future  of  their  country  and  the  issue  of  the  war  earnestly,  but 
ignorantly,  from  unusual  points  of  view.  Sometimes  a  student 
would  stand  in  the  market-place  or  public  gardens  and  talk  of 
democracy  and  the  republic,  and  the  peasants  would  nod  their 
heads  and  tap  one  another  on  the  shoulder,  saying  :  “That’s  good. 
The  boy’s  right.  And  he  has  learning.”  But  many  of  them 
hardly  realised  the  meaning  of  the  word  “Republic.”  I  remem- 
ber  listening  to  one  of  these  speakers,  who  had  talked  very  simply 
of  the  advantages  of  such  a  government  and  had  then  invited 
questions.  An  old  bearded  moujik,  pushing  his  way  to  the  front 
of  the  crowd,  asked  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way  :  “Yes,  but  if  we  have 
a  republic,  who’ll  be  Tsar?  ”  The  others  behind  him  were  just 
as  interested  and  as  ignorant.  “What  is  a  republic,  anyway?’’ 
Someone  hazarded  that  perhaps  it  was  a  woman.  “Perhaps  she’s 
good-looking,”  said  another.  “If  so,  hurrah  for  the  Republic!’’ 
and  they  went  off  well  pleased. 

The  attitude  of  the  bourgeoisie  to  the  Revolution  was  at  this 
time  sympathetic,  and  many  of  the  intelligentsia  wore  red  ribbons 
and  marched  under  banners  in  the  May  Day  procession  held  in 
all  the  large  Russian  towns  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  Liberty. 
In  Rostov-on-the-Don  this  procession  gave  food  for  thought,  and 
a  large  section  of  the  public  grew  apprehensive.  The  banners, 
of  course,  were  flagrantly  revolutionary.  The  discontinuation  of 
the  war  was  openly  advocated,  and  soldiers  carrying  flags  printed 
with  the  phrase,  “Peace  without  Annexation  and  Contribution,” 
were  cheered  and  cheered  again.  But  few  who  were  marching 
actually  knew  what  the  words  meant.  “That’s  good,”  said  one, 
“that  peace  without  annexation  or  contribution.”  “I  don’t 
know,”  answered  another,  “let’s  look  those  places  up  on  the  map. 
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Perhaps  we  mustn’t  give- them  up.  They  may  be  important.”  All 
grades  of  society  were  represented  in  this  procession,  and  the  rear 
was  brought  up  by  thirty  or  forty  ragged  men,  who  carried  a 
banner  bearing  the  legend,  “The  Committee  of  Thieves  Greets 
the  Russian  Republic.”  There  was  no  law  to  cope  with  burglars, 
and  as  all  offenders  had  been  let  out  of  the  prisons  and  Liberty 
reigned  supreme,  even  the  criminal  professions  were  repre¬ 
sented. 

Ideas  as  to  the  meaning  of  liberty  were  crude.  Servants 
refused  to  obey,  orders  unless  they  felt  inclined,  chauffeurs  bor¬ 
rowed  their  masters’  cars  and  took  their  friends  for  rides  in  the 
town.  Workmen  downed  tools  when  they  wished  to  go  to  the 
cinema,  and  any  remonstrance  was  answered  by  the  formula  : 
“Now  it  is  liberty.”  The  rich  bourgeoisie  soon  grew  impatient 
of  a  revolution  which  disorganised  their- family  life,  and,  when 
nightly  robberies  took  place,  began  to  be  anxious,  and  agitated 
for  some  form  of  police  supervision. 

At  this  time  travelling  was  exceedingly  difficult  because  the 
trains  were  filled  with  soldiers  and  place-tickets  were  no  longer 
issued.  The  tovarishchi  (“comrades  ”)  travelled  on  the  roofs  of 
the  carriages,  in  the  corridors,  lavatories,  and  luggage  vans.  They 
sat  astride  the  windows,  on  the  steps,  and  buffers.  They 
crouched  on  the  upper  berths  as  well  as  on  the  lower,  and  lay  along 
the  floor.  If  they  wanted  a  place  in  a  carriage  occupied  by  a 
bourgeois  they  ordered  the  latter  to  move,  and  if  he  refused  they 
very  often  threw  him  out  of  the  window.  One  of  my  friends 
described  how  he  travelled  to  Baku  in  a  train  plastered  with  the 
following  request :  “  Will  the  tovarishchi  kindly  refrain  from 
throwing  passengers  on  to  the  lines  while  the  train  is  in  motion,  as 
it  creates  a  bad  impression  abroad.”  Travellers,  who  for  three  or 
four  days  had  been  packed,  twenty-fi.ve  to  thirty  in  a  coupe,  and 
unable  to  leave  their  places  for  an  instant,  arrived  at  their  destina¬ 
tions  in  a  state  of  collapse,  often  black  and  blue  with  the  jostling, 
and  without  luggage,  for  which  there  had  either  been  no  room 
or  which  had  been  stolen  on  the  way. 

Towards  autumn  meat  and  oil  grew  scarce,  and  with  the  con 
sequent  rise  in  prices  the  feeling  against  the  bourgeoisie  increased. 
The  butchers,  at  one  time,  saved  all  their  best  morsels  for  the  rich 
people,  selling  at  exorbitant  prices,  and  offering  their  poorer  cus 
tomers  pigs’  feet  and  the  bony  parts  of  cows’  heads.  The  people 
viere  bitterly  indignant,  and  one  rainy  day  marched,  many  of 
them  barefooted,  through  the  streets  carrying  a  cow’s  head  on  a 
pole  and  crying  :  “This  is  the  poor  man’s  meat.”  “Give  us  cheap 
bread.”  Threats  of  pogroms  followed,  and  some  of  the  rich 
people  left  the  town  disguised  as  peasants  or  escaped  across  the 
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steppes  in  motors,  remaining  in  exile  until  things  were  a  little 
'  quieter. 

In  the  meantime  quantities  of  soldiers  had  left  the  front  and 
were  settling  in  the  towns.  Rostov  was  filled  with  them,  and 
robberies,  for  which  they  were,  rightly  or  wrongly,  considered 
responsible,  increased  daily.  The  townspeople  grew  more  and 
more  anxious,'*  as  meetings  hostile  to  the  bourgeoisie  were  held  in 
public  and  in  private,  and  an  ammunition  storehouse  was  broken 
open  and  the  contents  distributed  among  the  mob.  Societies 
having  no  political  connection  with  the  Revolution  sprang  up  on 
all  sides,  and  the  town  was  terrorised  by  bands  of  ex-criminals, 
working  so  cleverly  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  trace  them 
and  put  an  end  to  their  activities.  There  was  the  “  Society  of  the 
Red  Hand,”  the  “Association  of  Criminals,”  the  “Committee  of 
Adventurers  and  Apaches,”  all  of  which  wnrked  on  the  same  lines, 
sending  anonymous  letters  demanding  huge  sums  of  money. 
“  The  Committee  of  Adventurers  and  Apaches  ’  ’  wrote  on  blood- 
coloured  paper  in  an  envelope  stamped  with  a  grinning  death’s 
head.  They  indicated  in  their  letters  a  meeting  place  where  they 
would  be  waiting  to  receive  the  money,  and  if  no  notice  were 
taken  or  if  efforts  were  made  to  arrest  them,  they  attacked  the 
household  in  question,  sometimes  coming  in  force  at  midnight, 
armed  and  masked  and  bringing  motor-cars  so  that  they  could 
easily  escape.  Two  wealthy  bourgeois  who  were  threatened  in 
letters  of  this  kind  did  not  reply,  but  left  the  town  for  a  few 
days.  Shortly  afterwards  their  houses  were  bombed.  Children 
were  kidnapped  on  their  way  to  school  and  held  up  for  ransoms. 
In  one  case  a  distracted  father  advertised  that  he  would  pay  any 
sum  of  money  for  the  return  of  his  son.  About  six  different  socie¬ 
ties  replied  that  the  boy  was  in  their  keeping,  and  each  suggested 
that  the  father  should  come  with  the  money  to  some  remote 
corner  on  the  steppes.  During  the  delay,  the  little  fellow  had 
been  killed,  and  was  found  buried  in  a  sitting  position  in  a  field. 
He  had  been  starved,  and  a  post-mortem  examination  showed 
that  death  was  due  to  strangulation  and  that  he  was  not  quite 
dead  before  he  was  buried. 

Very  soon  servants  in  the  big  houses  began  to  leave,  making  at 
first  vague  excuses,  but  when  pressed  they  always  gave  the  same 
reason  : — “Well,  you  see,  Barinya,  the  tovarishchi  say  we  may 
be  blown  up  with  the  bourgzhui.  A  soldier  came  up  and  told  us 
that  if  we  didn’t  wish  to  be  bombed  with  the  family  we  had 
better  keep  away.” 

At  the  beginning  of  November,  1917,  w'hen  Petrograd  vras  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  riots  had  spread  to  Moscow, 
there  was  manifest  unrest  in  Rostov.  Rich  householders  seldom 
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went  out  without  revolvers,  and  in  some  cases  private  detectives 
accompanied  them.  IVDotor-cars,  conspicuous  signs  of  wealth, 
were  left  in  the  garages.  Rowdy  meetings  were  held  at  all  points, 
and  the  bourgeoisie  was  openly  threatened  by  the  workpeople. 
Bands  of  brigands  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  to  enter  hotels 
and  public  buildings  and  force  the  inmates  to  part  with  all  their 
valuables.  Shops  were  looted,  and  a  party  of  soldiers  made  an 
attempt  to  capture  the  post-office.  The  Cossacks,  armed  with 
guns  and  whips,  drove  them  off,  and  finally  Kaledin,  who  was 
then  Attaman  (Governor  of  the  Don  Cossacks),  put  the  town 
under  martial  law.  This  increased  the  excitement  of  the  people, 
and  culminated  in  a  battle  of  the  actual  cause  of  which  no  one 
seemed  very  certain.  It  raged  for  about  a  week  round  Rostov 
and  Nahitchovan,  and  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  Cossacks  and 
Junkers.  Life  during  this  particular  week  was,  of  course,  ab¬ 
normal.  The  markets  and  shops  were  closed,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  buy  food,  and  as  no  one  knew  how  long  the  military 
operations  would  last,  strict  economy  had  to  be  observed  and 
many  families  lived  on  kasha  (a  sort  of  porridge)  for  several  days. 
It  was  impossible  to  go  out  without  disguising  as  a  peasant,  as 
hats  were  considered  attributes  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  their 
wearers  treated  with  discourtesy.  Bands  of  roughs  pretending 
to  have  military  authority  for  what  they  did  and  showing  forged 
permits,  forced  their  way  into  the  houses  and  obliged  people  to 
part  with  their  jewels,  plate,  and  money. 

The  fighting  continued  rather  fiercely,  and  finally  the  Cossacks 
and  Junkers  carried  the  day.  General  Patotski,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Red  Guard,  and  Zeler,  the  mayor  of  the 
town,  were  liberated  and  carried  shoulder-high  to  their  motors. 
Kaledin  made  a  speech,  and  the  Cossacks  patrolled  the  streets 
singing  their  old  songs,  but  some  of  them  looked  sulky  and  ill  at 
ease,  while  the  older  ones  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  laughed 
at  them,  and  a  whisper  was  passed  from  ear  to  ear  that  they 
had  been  beaten  through  the  streets  by  their  parents  for  refusing 
to  fight  the  Bolsheviki,  with  whom  many  of  them  were  in  sym¬ 
pathy.  Then  one  rather  wondered  how  long  this  so-called  Cos¬ 
sack  triumph  w’ould  last.  The  bourgeois,  who  had  quaked  in 
their  houses  or  gone  into  hiding  disguised  as  peasants,  once  again 
put  on  their  jewels  and  fine  clothes  and  drove  up  and  down  the 
streets  in  their  carriages.  The  theatres  and  cinemas  were  full, 
and  the  roads  were  clear  for  w^alking  as  meetings  of  workmen 
and  demonstrations  of  any  kind  were  forbidden.-  Special  permis¬ 
sion,  however,  was  granted  for  people  who  were  mourning  their 
dead  to  march  in  a  funeral  procession,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
most  moving  sights  of  the  Russian  Civil  War.  The  ground  was 
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covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  snow,  but  there  had  been  a  thaw 
during  the  night,  so  that  the  gutters  were  filled  with  muddy  water 
rushing  down  from  the  steppes  with  a  speed  which  prevented  its 
being  frozen,  in  spite  of  the  intense  cold  of  the  morning.  A  bitter 
wind  swept  across  the  town  towards  the  Don  and  the  sky 
presaged  a  storm.  Everything  looked  dirty  and  cold.  Peasant 
women,  their  heads  bent  to  meet  the  wind  and  their  coloured 
shawls  clasped  tightly  under  their  chins,  walked  quickly  down 
the  hill  towards  the  church.  The  tolling  of  the  bell  was  scarcely 
audible.  Its  sound  was  carried  across  the  river  by  the  wind.  The 
procession  started  from  the  church,  wound  its  way  slowly  through 
the  town,  and  then  passed  up  the  hill  to  the  cemetery  across  the 
steppes.  At  its  head  came  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  For  the  most 
part  their  faces  were  impassive.  It  seemed  as  though  they  were 
mentally  shrugging  their  shoulders  at  a  scene  which  for  them  at 
least  had  become  monotonous.  After  them,  carrying  wooden 
and  iron  crosses  decorated  with  embroidered  cloths,  walked  the 
churchmen  in  white  tunics  and  cowls,  followed  by  the  priests  in 
their  coloured  vestments.  The  friends  and  relatives  of  the  dead, 
carrying  wreaths  and  little  baskets  of  food  to  be  given  to  the 
beggars  outside  the  gates  of  the  cemetery,  marched  slowly  behind 
the  priests.  Some  of  the  old  people  were  crying  quite  freely,  but 
the  younger  ones,  with  set  faces  and  burning  eyes,  strode  on, 
purpose  in  every  movement.  One  young  girl  threw  a  look  over 
her  shoulder,  then  turned,  and  shaking  her  fist  at  a  green-gabled 
house,  shouted  fiercely  : — “Ha,  peep  through  your  curtains, 
bourgeoisie.  Watch  the  dead  on  their  last  journey,  jogging  over 
the  stones.  Each  coffin  an  enemy  less.  But  our  turn  will  come. 
We,  too,  shall  be  nourished  by  blood.”  She  began  to  scream, 
and  a  boy,  putting  his  arm  round  her,  led  her  gently  away.  The 
crowd,  still  watching  the  procession,  mechanically  moved  aside 
for  her  to  pass,  closed  again,  and  hid  her  from  view.  Men  came 
with  revolutionary  banners,  white  lettering  on  a  red  background, 
“Hail  to  the  Republic,”  “Peace  to  the  Victims  of  the  Civil  War.” 
After  the  banner-bearers,  men  and  women  followed  bringing  the 
white  coffin  lids,  and  then,  bareheaded,  those  who  carried  the 
coffins,  open,  with  the  dead  bodies  inside.  It  was  then  that  one 
wondered  at  the  Russian  people.  Here  were  bodies,  mutilated, 
featureless,  sometimes  limbless,  uncovered,  carried  through  the 
open  streets,  watched  by  the  bourgeoisie  behind  veiled  windows. 
Had  there  been  a  riot  or  a  pogrom  on  the  spot  no  one  could  have 
been  surprised,  yet  the  procession  was  perfectly  orderly,  and  one 
felt  rather  than  saw  the  people’s  fierce  resentment  and  knew  that 
Rostov  had  not  seen  the  last  of  its  difficulties. 

The  Cossacks  were  able  to  control  the  town  from  a  political 


point  of  view  and  cavalrymen  patrolled  the  streets,  so  that  any 
attempt  to  hold  a  meeting  was  promptly  frustrated.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  tried  to  put  an  end  to  the  street  robberies  and  the  murders 
which  had  been  so  numerous,  but  it  seemed  that  for  every  thief 
or  brigand  who  was  imprisoned  half  a  dozen  more  sprang  up  in 
his  place.  The  outrages  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
citizens  formed  a  “House  Committee,”  and  it  was  arranged  that 
the  inmates  of  each  house,  relieved  every  three  hours,  should  be 
on  guard  at  the  front  and  back  doors  both  night  and  day.  This 
was  useful  with  regard  to  the  houses,  but  did  not  prevent  highway 
robberies.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  danger,  people  continued  to 
go  to  theatres  and  parties.  Very  often,  when  coming  home  at 
night,  with  an  armed  guardian  on  the  box  as  well  as  the  coach¬ 
man,  they  would  be  obliged  to  crouch  on  the  floor  of  their  sledge 
with  the  rug  over  their  heads,  and  the  road  was  taken  at  a  gallop 
while  Cossacks  shot  at  masked  brigands,  running  down  the  hill 
and  firing  at  random.  It  became  quite  nerve-wearing  to  turn  a 
dark  corner,  as  a  shot  might  have  been  fired  at  any  moment  and 
no  notice  taken  of  an  unknown  dead  body  found  next  morning 
in  the  snow. 

During  January,  1918,  the  Dobrovolchesky  Army,  which  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  Cadets  and  Junkers  and  w'hich  had  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  taking  of  Rostov,  continued  to  fight  in  the 
region  of  Bataisk  and  Taganrog,  while  a  certain  section  remained 
in  the  town  to  encourage  recruiting  and  to  train  volunteers.  They 
covered  the  walls  with  posters  urging  the  Cossacks  to  fight  for 
the  land  of  their  fathers  and  pointing  out  that  by  supporting  the 
Bolsheviki  they  surrendered  to  Germany,  who  would  use  their 
economic  resources  for  her  own  people.  They  besought  men  and 
women  to  join  their  ranks.  They  asked  for  money  and  for  help 
in  any  form.  But  many  of  the  younger  Cossacks  and  the  peasants 
were  pro- Bolshevik,  and  the  bourgeois,  accustomed  to  being 
served  and  unused  to  helping  themselves,  permitted  the  school¬ 
boys  to  go  and  fight  for  them.  A  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  fifteen  were  said  to  have  volunteered.  They 
were  provided  with  uniforms,  hand-grenades,  and  wire-clippers 
as  they  were  small  and  could  wriggle  along  on  their  stomachs 
and  cut  the  enemies’  wire  entanglements  without  being  seen. 
We  were  told  that  when  they  first  went  into  action  some  of  the 
little  ones  burst  into  tears  as  the  noise  was  terrifying,  but  the 
young  officers  in  charge  told  them  they  were  now  men  and  so 
must  fight  as  such. 

For  two  months  Rostov  was  never  free  from  the  sound  of  the 
guns.  Letters  from  abroad  had  long  since  ceased  to  arrive,  and 
communication  between  the  north  and  south  of  Russia  was  cut 
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off.  When  Taganrog  and  Bataisk  fell  the  town  was  almost  in  a  - 
state  of  siege.  Food  prices  increased,  and  it  was  impossible  to  ^ 
buy  dress  material  except  at  an  extremely  high  rate.  The  station 
was  filled  with  canteen  workers  hurrying  backwards  and  forwards  I 
with  provisions,  and  hospitals  for  the  wounded  cadets  were  {wre-  j 
pared  in  some  of  the  large  public  buildings.  Voluntary  nursing  ‘ 
parties  were  organised.  The  tension  increased  daily,  for  though  t 
the  cadets  were  fighting  like  lions  they  were  steadily  losing 
ground  and  they  were  too  few  to  hold  out  for  long.  It  was 
thought,  too,  that  at  the  last  minute  the  Cossacks  would  rally 
round  the  Bolshevik! ,  and,  indeed,  this  was  proved  at  a  confer¬ 
ence,  the  result  of  w'hich  caused  Kaledin,  w'ho  could  not  bear  the  , 
thought  of  surrender,  to  kill  himself.  At  the  time,  Kornilov  was 
supposed  by  the  civilian  population  to  be  in  the  town,  though  i 
nobody  was  certain  of  thiiS.  In  any  case  a  number  of  his  soldiers, 
great  big  fellows,  superbly  mounted,  were  patrolling  the  streets,  t 
and  their  appearance  gave  people  a  little  confidence.  I 

The  sound  of  the  guns  grew  louder,  and  the  convoys  of  wounded  I 
increased  every  day.  Finally  the  town  itself  was  struck  by  shells, 
and  then  people  realised  that  its  fall  was  inevitable.  The 
wounded  were  dispatched  to  Novacherkask.  It  was  thought 
better  to  clear  the  hospitals  as  in  Taganrog  some  of  the  victorious 
soldiers,  presumably  acting  without  orders,  had  gone  round  the 
w'ards  killing  the  sick  cadets.  Officers’  uniforms  left  in  their  | 
houses  were  destroyed.  Jewels,  plate,  and  money  were  buried  in 
the  garden  or  in  flower-pots  at  night,  when  the  servants  were 
sleeping.  On  the  afternoon  of  February  22nd  the  staff  of  the  i 
Dobrovolchesky  Army  left  the  town.  In  the  evening,  while  the 
sound  of  machine-guns  was  rattling  through  the  air  and  distant 
cannons  booming,  bourgeois  families  disguised  as  peasants  went 
from  their  own  houses  to  those  of  poor  relations  or  hid  with  old 
servants  whom  they  thought  they  could  trust. 

That  night  we  watched  the  retreat  of  the  Dobrovolchesky 
Army.  As  the  day  darkened  towards  evening  the  snow  blew  in  ; 
fierce  blizzards.  The  streets  were  deserted  and  nearly  all  lights  t 
extinguished.  One  shop  window  containing  cigarettes  and  ; 
stationery  was  garishly  illuminated,  and  cast  a  fan-like  glimmer  i 
over  the  white  road.  Beyond  the  houses,  distant  gleams,  preced-  | 
ing  the  boom  of  the  cannon,  lit  up  the  hill.  In  the  distance  lights 
flashed  in  and  out  as  though  someone  were  signalling.  Not  a 
soul  was  abroad.  Suddenly  a  tank  (whence  it  had  come  we  did 
not  know)  trundled  down  the  main  road  towards  the  station. 
About  twenty  minutes  later  an  armoured  car  appeared  from  the 
opposite  direction,  followed  by  carts  filled  with  bedding,  straw, 
and  ammunition.  Shortly  afterwards  the  men  themselves  arrived. 
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It  was  a  pathetic  sight.  They  came,  these  poor  worn-out  soldiers 
and  officers,  trudging  wearily,  it  seemed  hopelessly.  They  were 
too  far  off  for  us  to  see  their  faces,  but  their  feet  dragged,  and 
some  of  them  fell  out  of  line  to  lean  against  the  wall  and  rest  for 
a  few  minutes.  Their  overcoats  were  torn,  and  many  of  them 
had  lost  their  fur  caps  and  had  tied  puttees  round  their  ears  to 
prevent  frostbite.  Not  a  single  man  was  marching  briskly. 
Those. who  w-ere  not  carrying  guns  supported  others  who  were 
almost  too  exhausted  to  continue.  Stretchers  were  few  and  far 
between,  but  sometimes  a  muffled  burden  was  carried,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  cart  containing  four  or  five  recumbent  figures  was 
driven  past.  All  the  time  the  snow  fell,  and  at  fixed  intervals 
the  cannon  sounded,  showing  that  a  small  part  of  the  army  had 
remained  behind  to  prevent  the  retreating  section  from  being 
followed. 

Early  next  morning  we  were  told  by  the  servants  that  the 
Bolshevik!  were  already  in  possession  of  the  town.  Everything 
seemed  quite  quiet,  and  from  our  windows  we  could  see  that  only 
peasants  and  wwkmen  were  in  the  streets  and  that  they  were 
talking  together  and  evidently  waiting  for  something  to  happen. 
Later,  as  the  triumphant  army  seemed  to  have  no  intention  of 
arriving,  we  went  out,  some  towards  the  steppes  and  others 
through  the  town.  We  spoke  among  ourselves  so  as  to  make  it 
apparent  that  we  were  foreign  subjects,  but  avoided  mentioning 
the  words  “Bolshevik,”  “Cossack,”  “Cadet,”  and  “Junker.” 
Our  walk,  however,  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  Bed 
Guard,  some  of  whom,  mounted  on  restless  horses,  waved  their 
revolvers  and  shot  in  the  air  as  they  galloped  full-cry  up  the 
street.  The  sound  of  a  machine-gun  was  heard  from  a  hidden 
corner,  and  soldiers  began  to  fire  at  random  and  for  no  apparent 
reason.  People  were  running  in  all  directions,  some  screaming 
with  fright  and  others  cheering.  We  escaped  home  by  a  back- 
street,  and  later  the  party  which  had  gone  to  meet  the  Bolshevik! 
as  they  came  across  the  steppes  described  the  scene  they  had 
witnessed.  Peasants  and  workmen,  they  said,  were  standing  in 
excited  groups,  cheering,  shouting  congratulations  to  the  soldiers, 
and  clapping  each  other  on  the  back.  The  women  appeared  to 
be  completely  carried  away  by  their  enthusiasm.  Some  of  them 
were  sobbing  breathlessly.  Others  were  dancing,  laughing,  kiss¬ 
ing,  and  giving  each  other  all  sorts  of  rough-and-tumble  treat¬ 
ment,  hugging  the  men  and  singing.  One  old  toothless  crone  had 
got  hold  of  a  yellow  scarf  and,  dancing  on  rheumatic  legs,  was 
waving  it  wildly  in  the  air.  Another  was  swaying  in  a  sort  of 
trance,  chanting  :  “O  Lord  God.  Omy  Lord  God.  Be  merciful. 
Slay  the  rich.”  The  confiscation  of  capital  and  the  extermina- 
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tion  of  the  capitalists  were  freely  discussed,  and  the  soldiers  were 
laughingly  besought  to  round  up  the  remaining  cadets  and  finish  ! 
them  off.  f 

At  about  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  a  sort  of  battle  seemed  j 
to  take  place  in  the  main  streets.  The  whole  town  was  in  a 
ferment.  Machine-guns  were  fired.  Rifle-shots  rang  out. 
Women  and  children,  shrieking,  crowded  into  gateways,  crush-  ' 
ing  each  other  against  the  walls,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  soldiers  , 
and  civilians  lay  bleeding  in  the  road.  Nobody  knew  the  reason 
for  this  sudden  outburst,  but  it  was  thought  that  possibly  some¬ 
one  had  shot  at  the  Red  Guard  patrolling  the  streets  and  that 
reprisals  were  being  taken.  In  any  case  during  the  first  three 
days  of  the  Bolshevik  occupation  there  was  invariably  a  bombard¬ 
ment  of  this  kind,  starting  at  half-past  four  and  continuing  for 
about  a  couple  of  hours. 

Detachments  of  the  Red  Guard  entered  the  various  houses, 
chiefly  those  where  cadets  were  known  to  have  lived,  confiscated 
firearms,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  anyone  who  had  worked 
for  the  Dobrovolchesky  Army.  They  made  a  systematic  search 
all  over  the  house,  and  if  hidden  uniforms  were  found  the  master 
was  arrested  and  in  some  cases  shot  for  refusing  to  give  up  the 
owner  of  the  clothes.  While  the  soldiers  were  searching  it  was 
usual  for  different  members  of  the  family  to  stand  on  watch  in 
the  various  rooms  as  the  Red  Guards  had  no  scruples  about 
annexing  any  jewels,  money,  or  plate  which  they  saw  on  the 
tables.  In  one  case  they  ordered  the  family  to  prepare  them  a 
meal  in  the  dining-room.  This  was  done,  and  when  they  had 
satisfied  their  hunger  they  left  the  table  and  pocketed  the  spoons 
and  forks.  Every  detachment,  however,  did  not  act  in  this  way. 

It  was  usually  the  hooligans  attached  to  the  army,  who,  profiting 
by  the  general  disorder,  went  on  these  thieving  expeditions  with¬ 
out  official  permission.  Those  who  visited  houses  in  an  official 
capacity  were  often  quite  courteous,  except  when  they  were 
rounding  up  the  cadets,  who  were  usually  killed  on  sight  and  left 
for  a  while  lying  in  the  road,  where  the  bodies  were  robbed  of 
their  clothes.  It  was  known  that  a  great  many  cadets  had  not 
been  able  to  escape  and  were  still  in  hiding.  A  number  of  them 
disguised  as  peasants  made  their  way  to  the  railway.  But  the 
station  was  guarded  by  soldiers,  who  examined  the  hands  of  every 
prospective  passenger.  Delicate  fingers  and  finely  trimmed  nails 
w’ere  hall-marks  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  so  many  boys  who  had 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  roughening  their  skin  were  shot. 

While  these  daily  executions  were  taking  place,  the  Bolsbeviki 
were  drawing  up  their  laws.  The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  take 
over  all  the  banks  and  to  grant  each  client  a  maintenance  allow- 
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ance  not  exceeding  a  hundred  and  fifty  roubles  a  week.  As  boots 
were  then  five  hundred  roubles  a  pair  and  food  very  dear,  this 
did  not  go  far.  People  who  had  buried  vast  sums  of  money  in 
their  gardens  before  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Guard  were  unable 
to  profit  by  their  forethought  as  a  tax  of  twelve  million  roubles 
was  levied  upon  the  town  for  having  resisted.  This  money  was 
to  be  paid  by  the  rich  townsmen,  each  according  to  his  wealth. 
It  would  have  been  a  simple  matter  to  raise  the  required  sum  had 
the  Bolshevik  Government  permitted  the  people  to  use  the  money 
in  the  banks.  This,  however,  was  not  allowed,  and  so  the  bour¬ 
geois  had  to  collect  it  among  themselves  while  three  of  their 
number  were  held  as  hostages.  Later  we  heard  that,  one  night, 
when  half  the  sum  had  come  in,  the  treasurer  had  disappeared, 
and  with  him  the  tribute  money.  So  they  had  to  begin  collecting 
all  over  again. 

Rewards  were  offered  to  people  who  would  find  some  of  the  rich 
bourgeois  who  had  escaped  from  the  town,  and  in  many  cases  the 
soldiers  broke  into  deserted  houses  and  cut  portraits  out  of  the 
frames  in  order  to  help  them  traee  the  men  who  were  “wanted.” 

Education  suffered  as  there  was  no  money  with  which  to  pay 
private  teachers,  who  are  employed  on  a  large  scale  in  Russia. 
Parents  were  afraid  to  send  their  children  to  school  because  those 
who  were  thought  to  have  helped  the  cadets  were  shot,  and  mis¬ 
takes  were  sometimes  made.  The  workmen’s  organ,  Rabochy 
Cry,  protested  against  this  wholesale  murder  of  children,  and  was 
suspended.  For  a  few  weeks  the  upper  forms  were  closed,  partly 
because  the  masters  were  in  hiding  and  partly  because  the  soldiers 
considered  that  education  on  an  advanced  scale  pandered  to  the 
desires  of  the  intelligentsia.  The  university  was  attacked,  but 
after  some  discussion  the  curriculum  was  left  untouched.  Some 
professors  and  students  in  favour  of  the  Kadet  party  were  shot, 
and  sailors  wearing  caps  on  which  white  ribbons  bore  the  words 
“Death  to  the  Bourgeoisie  ”  followed  the  coffins  to  the  church. 

There  was  also,  at  this  time,  a  feeling  against  religion.  God 
was  looked  upon  as  a  king  over  the  people ,  but  kings  were  out  of 
favour,  and  so  God  was  abolished.  Priests  were  not  allowed  to 
walk  in  funeral  processions.  All  prayers  and  religious  instruction 
were  omitted  from  the  school  time-tables,  and  the  soldiers  who 
had  hitherto  respected  the  eikons  in  the  houses  now  stole  them, 
together  with  the  jewels  and  other  priceless  bibelots.  One  woman, 
terrified  when  bandits  entered  her  house,  crossed  herself,  crying, 
“Mother  of  God,  protect  me!  ”  She  was  pushed  aside  roughly. 
“How  can  there  be  a  Mother  of  God  if  there’s  no  God?  Now 
we  have  liberty.” 

In  the  meantime  the  food  problem  increased.  The  local  Soviet 
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had  promised  the  people  white  bread  and  housing-room.  The 
day  after  the  triumphant  army  entered  the  town,  white  bread  was 
sold  in  quantities.  The  next  day  the  supply  did  not  meet  the 
demand.  Later  there  was  only  black  bread  sold  at  exorbitant 
rates.  Buying  food  at  the  stores  was  also  discouraging,  as  there 
was  very  little  variety,  since  the  shopkeepers  were  afraid  to  show 
what  they  had  lest  the  Eed  Guard  should  come  in  and  annex  it. 
The  latter  were  not  authorised  to  pillage  in  this  way,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  ordinary  bands  of  brigands, 
and  though  the  Bolsheviki  in  office  had  urged  the  townsmen  to 
telephone  to  the  committee  when  such  outrages  took  place,  it  was 
not  easy  to  follow  their  advice,  seeing  that  the  brigands  were 
armed  and  usually  bound  their  victims,  hand  and  foot,  before 
beginning  operations. 

The  housing  difficulty  was  easily  obviated,  and  the  hourgem 
were  disgusted  to  learn  that  they  could  only  have  one  apartment 
per  head  in  addition  to  a  kitchen  and  a  sitting-room.  All  other 
rooms  were  requisitioned  as  billets  for  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
homeless  beggars. 

By  degrees  the  Bolsheviki  sent  their  forces  out  of  the  town  in 
pursuit  of  the  Dobrovolchesky  Army  and  because  the  Little 
Russians  from  Ukraine  under  German  leadership  were  arming 
against  them.  There  was  then  less  order  than  ever,  as  no  one 
had  the  power  to  enforce  it.  Bands  of  masked  men  forced  their 
way  into  houses,  even  during  the  daytime,  and  terrorised  the 
inmates  into  disposing  of  everything,  including  carpets  and  furni¬ 
ture,  which  were  taken  away  on  motor-trolleys.  Poor  as  well  as 
rich  people  were  sometimes  robbed  of  their  clothes  when  w'alking 
in  the  streets.  Going  out  after  dark  was  unpleasant,  as  shooting 
in  the  main  streets  and  robbery  in  the  by-ways  were  common 
occurrences.  Demonstrations  hostile  to  the  middle-classes  took 
place,  and  men  and  women  paraded  the  streets  under  banners 
advocating  death  for  the  bourgeoisie .  A  “St.  Bartholomew’s 
Night  ”  was  threatened,  and  the  rich  people,  afraid  to  go  to  bed, 
prayed  for  the  Germans  to  come  and  establish  order,  and,  as 
German  was  spoken  freely  in  the  town  by  civilians  who  had  appa¬ 
rently  just  arrived,  it  was  thought  that  the  Ukrainians  and  their 
allies  were  not  far  off.  The  English  in  Rostov  made  several 
attempts  to  leave_,  but  the  railway  was  disorganised,  and  for  a 
long  time  it  was  not  possible  for  a  train  to  pass  in  safety.  Finally, 
however,  with  the  help  of  the  French  and  British  consuls,  a 
special  carriage  for  refugees  was  attached  to  a  train  in  Mariuple 
on  its  way  to  Moscow.  It  stopped  for  a  day  at  Rostov  and  picked 
up  those  who  wished  to  try  and  reach  England,  but  owing  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country,  the  journey  lasted  three  months. 

Rhoda  Power. 


AUSTEIA’S  PLIGHT. 


It  has  been  said  that  there  is  something  in  a  great  tragedy  which 
fascinates  and  has  in  all  ages  fascinated  mankind.  I  have  been 
reminded  of  this  as  I  recall  my  impressions  of  my  journey  through 
Austria  to  Vienna  a  few  days  ago.  The  dehdcle  of  the  House  of 
the  Hapsburgs  is  so  complete  and  the  changes  that  have  been 
accomplished  are  so  sweeping  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
realise  how  short  a  space  of  time  has  elapsed  since  the  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

'  For  many  months  past  there  had  been  rumours  that  Austria 
was  in  extremis,  but  one  heard  of  similar  straits  in  Germany 
which  were  affirmed  one  day  and  denied  the  next  till  at  last  one 
ended  in  believing  nothing,  and  the  conditions  in  Vienna  appeared 
to  come  within  the  same  category.  Even  after  the  Armistice  it  was 
80  difficult  to  learn  anything  definite  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  there 
and  the  information  that  came  through  wras  so  conflicting  that  I 
decided  to  chance  the  long  and  comfortless  excursion  and  go  and 
see  for  myself  w'hat  was  taking  place. 

I  went  from  the  Italian  Front  by  car  as  far  as  Innsbruck — a 
wonderful  journey,  through  the  Val  Sugana  to  Botzen  and  over 
the  Brenner  Pass,  thence  on  hy  train.  The  first  part  of  our  route 
lay  through  a  country  that  has  been  laid  waste  by  the  war  and 
every  village  w'as  in  ruins ;  it  will  take  a  generation  to  obliterate 
the  devastation. 

Behind  the  Austrian  lines  there  was  less  havoc,  but  on  all  sides 
was  evidence  of  the  precipitate  nature  of  the  Austrian  retreat — 
ammunition  dumps,  heaps  of  huge  shells,  abandoned  guns,  motor 
lorries,  stores  of  every  description,  millions  of  pounds’  wrorth  of 
materiel  rotting  in  the  fields  and  along  the  road. 

In  the  territory  which  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Armistice  is  occupied  by  Allied  troops  the  Italians  are  in  full  pos¬ 
session  of  the  whole  area  as  far  as  Innsbruck,  and  appear  to  have 
quite  settled  down  for  good.  It  was  curious,  however,  to  note 
that  Nature  seems  to  have  made  an  invisible  barrier  line  which 
divides  the  Italians  from  the  Austrians.  Up  to  a  certain  village 
one  yvas  in  Italy,  and  from  there  on  in  Austria,  and  only  German 
spoken. 

It  is  conjectured  that  the  new  Italian  frontier  line  will  cross 
the  Brenner,  and  that  Brennero,  the  picturesque  little  hamlet  on 
the  summit  of  the  Pass,  is  destined  to  become  the  frontier  station 
and  an  important  place.  This  will  give  Italy  possession  of  a 
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commanding  and  key  position  that  seems  to  be  the  natural 
gateway  to  Northern  Italy. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  quaint  old  town  of  Botzen  win 
revert  to  the  Italians.  Meanwhile  they  are  established  in  it,  and 
its  picturesque  arcaded  streets  are  crowded  with  Austrian  and 
Italian  soldiers,  who  appear  to  be  on  quite  amicable  terms,  not 
the  least  strange  spectacle  being  the  Austrian  policemen,  who  are 
still  on  duty  in  full  uniform,  whilst  here  and  there  are  to  be  seen 
the  familiar  carabinieri. 

The  policy  of  the  Italians  here,  as  it  has  always  been  in  terri¬ 
tory  they  have  occupied,  is  to  foster  good  relations  with  the 
inhabitants,  and  certainly  in  this  respect  there  did  not  appear  to 
be  a  jarring  note  anywhere  in  Botzen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not 
suppose  there  will  be  much  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  town  if 
the  Italians  occupy  it  permanently ;  it  is  too  typically  Austrian  to 
be  transformed  by  merely  substituting  Italian  nomenclature  for 
the  streets. 

I  was  with  two  Italian  officers,  and  w'e  were  received,  both  at 
the  hotel  where  we  put  up  for  the  night  and  the  restaurant  where 
we  dined,  with  a  friendly  courtesy  that  was  very  surprising,  and 
our  chauffeur  reported  similarly  on  his  experiences.  How  far  this 
outward  seeming  reflected  the  real  spirit  underneath  is  another 
question. 

At  Innsbruck  one  had  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  an  important 
town  occupied  by  Austrian  as  well  as  Italian  troops  and  all  com¬ 
mingling  in  the  streets.  Smart  officers  in  full  pre-war  uniform, 
covered  with  decorations  and  equipped  wdth  swords  and  revolvers, 
strutted  about  the  streets  or  lounged  in  the  two  principal  cafis 
quite  unconcernedly,  and  to  all  appearance  not  a  jot  embarrassed 
by  the  propinquity  of  their  whilom  adversaries. 

Although  putting  on  such  fine  airs  the  position  of  all  these 
dandified  officers  was,  so  it  w'as  rumoured,  very  pitiful,  as  owing 
to  the  Revolution  and  the  demobilisation  of  the  army  they  were 
practically  penniless ;  in  fact,  it  was  an  open  secret  that  the  muni¬ 
cipality  was  keeping  them  from  actual  penury  for  the  time  being 
until  it  was  settled  what  their  status  was  to  be. 

It  was  in  Innsbruck  that  one  first  came  in  contact  with  the 
grim  food  conditions  of  Austria.  No  bread  was  obtainable  any¬ 
where  except  the  meagre  daily  ration,  though  this  was  much 
larger  than  in  Vienna,  as  will  be  seen.  “Substitutes  ”  for  almost 
everything  had  long  since  replaced  the  genuine  article,  and  even 
these  “substitutes”  were  not  always  obtainable. 

Prices  for  everyrthing  were  exorbitant,  and  the  value  of  the 
kronen  was  dwindling  every  week,  although  the  Italians  were 
endeavouring  to  stabilise  the  exchange. 
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The  civil  population  scarcely  seemed  to  trouble  about  the  occu¬ 
pation.  It  seemed  quite  indifferent  to  it.  I  asked  a  small  shop¬ 
keeper  what  he  thought  of  it  all. 

“Politics  are  not  for  poor  people  like  me,”  he  replied.  “  So  long 
as  I  make  my  living  what  does  it  matter  if  I  make  it  out  of 
Austrians  or  Italians  or  English?  ” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  majority  of  the  people  openly 
expressed  their  regret  that  Innsbruck  had  not  been  occupied  by 
British  troops — probably  because  they  thought  they  would  have 
made  more  out  of  them — and  were  very  envious  of  the  luck  of 
Imst,  a  village  some  forty  kilometres  distant,  which  had  been 
selected  for  the  signal  honour  of  billeting  the  only  British  regiment 
on  Austrian  territory — to  wit,  the  “Honourable  Artillery 
Company.” 

Meanwhile  the  Italian  occupation  of  Innsbruck,  as  elsewhere, 
did  not  appear  to  be  a  very  harsh  affair,  and  one  could  not  help 
remembering  how  very  differently  the  Austrians  had  behaved  on 
Italian  territory,  in  such  places,  for  instance,  as  Udine,  Belluno, 
or  Cornegliano,  where  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  practically 
treated  as  slaves  and  had  to  give  up  everything  to  the  invaders. 

To  Vienna  from  Innsbruck,  which  in  normal  times  takes  seven 
hours,  was  now  a  terribly  slow  journey  of  over  thirty.  Only  one 
train  a  day  was  running  owing  to  lack  of  coal,  and  the  one  I  went 
by  must  have  been  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 

It  was  packed  to  suffocation  from  end  to  end — distinction  of 
class  no  longer  existed ;  you  wedged  yourself  in  where  you  could 
and  trusted  to  luck  to  get  out  again. 

Yet  it  was  a  quiet,  well-behaved  crowd  of  officers,  soldiers,  and 
civilians,  and  although  I  was  the  only  Englishman  on  board  and 
in  khaki,  no  one  appeared  to  resent  my  being  there — rather  the 
contrary,  in  fact,  as  was  evidenced  by  various  little  acts  of  courtesy 
that  were  shown  me  during  the  journey,  the  officers  especially 
evincing  their  desire  to  be  friendly. 

It  was  now  that  I  got  a  first  insight  of  prevailing  conditions  in 
Austria.  Every  compartment  of  the  train  was  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
plete  ruin ;  very  few  had  glass  in  the  windows,  all  useful  metal 
fittings  had  been  removed,  and  every  vestige  of  upholstery  and 
leather  had  been  torn  off,  whilst  the  filth  and  sanitary  conditions 
were  indescribable. 

Of  food  on  the  journey  there  was  apparently  no  shortage  at  the 
station  buffets  for  those  who  could  afford  it.  Five  kronen  for  a 
plate  of  meat  with  a  vegetable  and  a  cup  of  thick  soup  was  not  too 
dear  considering,  but  no  bread  was  obtainable  at  any  price.  Still, 
you  had  to  be  very  hungry  to  risk  the  meat,  and  it  did  not  do  to 
pry  too  closely  into  its  origin.  This,  washed  down  with  a  glass 
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of  white  Dalmatian  wine,  made  one  begin  to  think  that  if  it  was 
not  worse  in  Vienna  things  were  much  exaggerated,  but  the 
conditions  in  these  sparsely  populated  country  districts  are  very 
different  from  those  in  the  capital,  as  one  soon  discovered. 

First  impressions  on  arrival  in  Vienna  to-day  convey  little  indi¬ 
cation  of  any  untoward  state  of  affairs — as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
appeared  to  be  the  usual  well-dressed  Continental  railway-station 
crowd,  and  outside  was  apparently  no  lack  of  conveyances,  but 
not  a  sign  of  a  motor-car. 

I  must  admit  that  although  I  had  been  warned  I  should  find 
everything  fantastically  dear,  it  came  as  a  bit  of  a  shock  when  the 
cabdriver  asked  45  kronen  to  drive  me  to  the  hotel,  and,  of  course, 

I  had  no  option  but  to  pay  it.  Away  from  the  station  the  streets 
were  deserted,  and  although  it  was  not  late  the  trams  had  already 
ceased  running. 

To  my  surprise  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  a  room  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  which  is  the  largest  and,  with  the  Bristol,  the  best 
in  the  city.  Vienna,  I  learned,  was  crowded,  and  accommodatiai 
at  a  premium.  However,  I  got  fixed  up  on  the  fourth  floor.  The 
lift  was  not  working  owing  to  lack  of  coal ;  there  was  no  heating 
anywhere,  nor  hot  water  in  the  bath-room ;  otherwise  it  was 
luxurious  as  compared  with  the  hotels  in  Northern  Italy. 

The  following  morning  with  my  “Ersatz  ”  coffee  a  small  slice 
of  black  bread  about  half  an  inch  thick  was  served.  This  the 
waiter  told  me  was  my  ration  for  the  day. 

To  me,  a  big  bread-eater  just  arrived  from  Italy,  where  bread, 
at  any  rate,  is  fairly  identiful,  this  minflte  portion  came  almost 
as  a  joke.  But  I  soon  learned  to  my  cost  that  it  was  no  laughing 
matter,  and  that  people  guarded  their  allowance  as  jealously  as  if 
it  were  a  bank-note,  for  during  the  day  I  had  half  my  ration 
stolen  from  my  overcoat  jxxjket  in  the  hotel  cloakroom,  while  some 
odd  money  and  cigarettes  were  left  untouched. 

In  the  bright  sunlight  of  a  jierfect  winter  day  Vienna  looked 
particularly  beautiful,  and  one  had  difificulty  in  believing  that 
misery  and  starvation  were  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  hotel. 

There  was  a  noticeable  absence  of  traffic  in  the  streets  and  the 
few  tramcars  were  crowded,  but  the  pavements  were  thronged 
with  well-dressed  people,  and  the  Kartnerstrasse  (the  Bond 
Street  of  Vienna),  the  Kohlmarkt,  and  the  Graben  presented  a 
very  animated  appearance.  Officers  wdth  clanking  swords  swag¬ 
gered  about  in  resplendent  uniforms  covered  with  decorations,  and 
the  smartness  of  the  women  reminded  one  of  the  Rue  de  la  Pair 
in  the  height  of  the  season.  Wealth  in  fur  and  costume  was  to 
be  seen  on  all  sides. 

In  painful  contrast,  however,  to  the  insouciant  throng,  oae 
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passed  at  frequent  intervals  maimed  or  blinded  soldiers  begging. 
These  men  in  their  field-grey  uniforms  and  wearing  the  medals 
they  had  won  in  battle  were  lined  up  against  the  shop-fronts  or 
lying  prone  on  the  pavement. 

I  have  seen  few  things  in  the  course  of  my  varied  experience 
more  poignant  than  this  spectacle.  The  callousness  that  permits 
such  a  state  of  affairs  needs  no  comment ;  one  would  have  thought 
that  if  ever  there  was  an  incentive  to  Bolshevism  it  was  here  at 
hand,  and  I  remarked  on  it  to  my  companion,  a  very  intellectual 
Viennese,  who  was  showing  me  around  and  who  spoke  English 
perfectly. 

“There  is  at  present  little  to  fear  on  that  head,”  he  replied, 
“as  the  Viennese  is  neither  bellicose  nor  aggressive.”  “That  is 
exactly  what  one  thought  of  the  Kussian  moujik,”  I  answ^ered, 
“yet  see  what  a  bloodthirsty  individual  in  disguise  he  has  proved 
himself.” 

“The  case  in  Austria  is  different,”  said  my  interlocutor,  ”  and 
for  this  important  circumstance.  The  Eussian  peasant  has  been 
going  round  for  centuries  with  a  grievance  against  those  who  ruled 
him — by  force  and  the  knout  he  has  been  reduced  to  submission, 
but  deep  in  his  breast  he  has  always  fostered  a  bitter  hatred 
against  those  in  power,  which  sooner  or  later  was  bound  to 
come  out.  This  has  at  no  time  been  the  case  in  Austria.  If  the 
workman  to-day  finds  himself  in  a  more  miserable  state  than 
ever  before  as  a  result  of  the  war,  he  feels  at  least  that  his  cause 
could  not  be  espoused  by  better  men  than  those  at  the  head  of 
affairs  to-day.  He  knows  that  he  can  repose  every  confidence  in 
them,  and  provided  the  Allies  do  not  step  in  to  prevent  these 
leaders  from  carrying  on,  he  intends  to  make  their  stay  a 
permanent  one. 

“With  reference  to  your  remark  about  Bolshevism,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “it  is  the  good  fortune  of  just  that  element  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  which  in  other  countries  causes  social  upheavals  to  be  led  at 
this  critical  moment  by  men  whose  one  desire  is  a  peaceful  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  intricate  problems  of  the  settlement  of  the  pending 
national  questions.  Bolshevism,  where  it  has  so  far  occurred,  has 
been  in  certain  Czecho-Slovak  districts,  and  even  then  the 
German-Bohemians  have  been  no  participants  in  it.  There  will 
be  no  Bolshevism  in  Vienna  if  the  Allies  come  to  our  help  with 
coal  and  food,  and  so  stave  off  a  catastrophe  which  is  otherwise 
imminent.” 

However  satisfactory  this  plausible  explanation  certainly 
seemed,  I  could  not  help  feeling  it  w’as  quite  presumptive — for 
only  a  few  hours  previously  it  had  come  to  my  knowledge  that 
m  the  wealthy  portion  of  the  city  the  tranquillity  of  the  Ottakring 
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and  Hernals,  which  are  the  revolutionary  zones  of  Vienna,  o 
viewed  with  undisguised  apprehension,  as  no  one  knows  what 
may  be  brewing,  for  in  their  sordid  streets  lurk  misery  and 
starvation  beggaring  description. 

The  settlement  of  national  questions  and  other  political  matterg 
is  doubtless  of  great  import,  but  this  will  not  put  off  the  more 
pressing  necessity  for  coal  and  bread,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  state  that  these  form  the  principal  topics  of  conversation  every¬ 
where  amongst  rich  and  poor  alike,  for  money  cannot  purchase 
the  stalest  crust  nor  the  smallest  lump  of  coal  beyond  the  allow- 
ance  that  has  been  fixed  by  the  direst  necessity. 

Had  I  not  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes  I  could  never  have  believed 
that  such  conditions  of  hunger  and  suffering  could  exist  in  a  city 
of  the  wealth  and  importance  of  Vienna,  with  a  population  of 
close  on  three  millions. 

When  one  learns  that  this  state  of  affairs  has  been  going  on  now 
for  over  two  years,  since,  in  fact,  the  full  effect  of  the  blockade 
was  really  felt,  one  can  only  marvel  at  the  silent  fortitude  with 
w-hich  it  has  been  endured.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  stoicism 
of  the  Viennese. 

In  Vienna  one  was  constantly  being  reminded  how  critical  was 
the  daily  food  situation.  I  recall  on  one  occasion  I  had  lost  my 
bearings  and  was  inquiring  my  way  of  a  street  urchin,  when,  to 
my  surprise,  on  offering  him  a  few  hellers  as  a  tip,  he  asked  me 
plaintively,  “Could  you  not  give  me  a  piece  of  bread  instead?" 
Could  anything  have  been  more  eloquent  of  hunger  than 
this? 

Although  it  is  indisputable  that  the  blockade  was  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  the  direct  cause  of  the  dearth  of  all  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessities  of  civilised  life,  the  dreadful  conditions  it  brought 
about  have  been  intensified  since  the  Armistice  by  the  implacable 
hostility  of  the  Czecho- Slovaks,  who  by  reason  of  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  the  Dual  Empire  now  hold  control  of  every  access  to 
Austria  proper,  with  the  result  that  all  ingress  of  coal  and  food¬ 
stuffs  is  completely  at  their  mercy,  and  now  that  their  turn  bas 
come  they  are  showing  their  old  oppressors  but  slight  compassion, 
and  in  confirmation  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  bad 
been  no  coal  to  ration  for  nine  weeks ! 

Until  everything  is  satisfactorily  settled  at  the  Peace  Confa- 
ence  it  looks  as  though  Vienna  must  depend  solely  on  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Allies  to  save  her  from  absolute  starvation  and  lack 
of  fuel. 

The  announcement  that  measures  are  already  being  taken  to 
forward  a  sufiBciency  of  the  most  urgently  needed  suppbes 
to  provide  for  the  immediate  future  is  a  certain  indication 
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that  the  gravity  of  the  situation  is  fully  recognised  by  the 
Allies. 

But  this  help,  timely  though  it  be,  is  only  a  mere  driblet  to 
what  will  be  required,  for  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  there  is 
only  a  shortage  of  coal  and  corn.  The  blockade  is  directly  the 
cause  of  the  deficiency  in  all  the  most  vital  necessities,  such  as, 
for  instance,  meat,  fat,  potatoes,  paraffin,  and  w^ool. 

Of  meat,  the  weekly  ration  per  head  was  20  grammes,  including 
bone ;  the  few  potatoes  that  still  remained  were  being  doled  out  at 
1  lb.  per  head  once  a  week.  Fat  was  95  kronen  a  kilo,  and  seldom 
obtainable  even  at  that  price.  One  candle  was  the  monthly 
ration  for  a  whole  family.  Not  a  drop  of  paraffin  was  to  be  had. 

The  scarcity  of  wool  especially  has  brought  about  untold  suffer¬ 
ing  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  infant  mortality  owing  to 
the  lack  of  warm  clothing  is  terrible. 

An  “Ersatz  ”  cloth  made  out  of  paper  was  being  sold  at 
8  kronen  the  metre,  but  it  wras  but  a  makeshift,  and  although  in 
appearance  a  very  good  substitute  possessed  no  warmth  whatever, 
and,  moreover,  was  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  masses. 

At  the  Karolinen  Kinderspital  on  the  Schubertgasse  I  actually 
saw  children  in  every  stage  of  consumption  being  brought  in 
wrapped  up  in  old  newspapers  for  want  of  other  garments  as  their 
sole  protection  against  the  inclement  weather,  while  on  every 
mother’s  face  w^as  the  blank  expression  of  helpless  resignation. 
Verily  these  poor  people  of  Vienna  are  draining  the  cup  of  misery 
to  the  dregs. 

Anything  more  distressing  than  the  scene  in  the  recoption-hall 
of  the  institution  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive.  Of  milk 
and  other  adequate  nourishment  the  hospital  had  had  none,  I 
kamed,  for  weeks,  and  there  was  only  just  sufficient  coal  to  warm 
the  building  for  a  few  days  longer ;  in  fact,  they  had  been  forced 
to  close  several  wards  already.  Meanwhile  the  doctors  and  nurses 
were  carrying  on  with  positively  magnificent  courage,  and  were 
heroes  all. 

Strangely  enough,  most  of  the  privations  are  attributed  to  the 
iniquities  of  the  Czecho-Slavs,  rather  than  to  the  British  blockade, 
and  regarding  this  I  found  in  Austria  everywhere  a  growing  feel¬ 
ing  of  suspicion  that  the  Allies  are  tacitly  acquiescing  in  the 
encroachments  of  the  Czechs  on  Austrian  territory,  and  I  heard 
many  veiled  threats  as  to  what  this  would  lead  to  unless  steps 
were  taken  to  limit  their  pretensions. 

In  this  connection  Dr.  Bauer,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  told  me  in  the  course  of  an  interesting  interview  that  at 
the  Peace  Conference  “  German- Austria  expects  that  self-deter¬ 
mination  will  be  guaranteed  her,  both  when  defining  her  territorial 
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demarcation  lines  and  when  setting  her  internal  affairs  in  order. 
That  is  to  say,  that  she  will  be  accorded  all  the  clearly  defined 
regions  inhabited  by  German-Austrians  of  the  ex-Monarchy.  The 
German- Austrian  Eepublic  demands  neither  historical,  geographi- 
cal,  nor  strategic  frontiers,  but  claims  only  the  territory  the 
inhabitants  of  which  emphatically  identify  themselves  with  her, 
though  this  entail  the  loss  of  very  important  German  islets 
sprinkled  in  amongst  Slav  territory.  For  the  settlement  of 
regions  in  dispute,  German-Austria  suggests  a  plebiscite  controlled 
by  neutrals.” 

I  asked  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  statements  I  had 
heard  freely  expressed  that  Austria  still  desired  a  union  with 
Germany,  and,  if  so,  what  motive  there  could  be  in  such  a 
union. 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “you  may  accept  it  that  this  union  would 
be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  break-up  of  the  former 
Monarchy  into  individual  national  States. 

“German-Austria  cannot  ix)ssibly  exist  in  an  economic  sense 
if  left  by  itself.  A  ixjor,  hilly,  and  mountainous  country  with  a 
capital  destined  for  a  large  Empire,  insufficiency  of  foodstuffs, 
with  no  raw  materials,  without  foreign  markets  for  its  industries, 
it  would  obviously  soon  fall  into  decay.  Fusion  with  a  large 
country  alone  can  save  it.  Besides,  this  idea  is  in  harmony  with 
a  much-cherished  desire  of  German-Austrians,  who  for  a  thousand 
years  belonged  to  Germany  and  were  only  torn  asunder  by  the 
policy  of  brutal  force  exercised  by  Bismarck.  What  the  Germans 
of  Austria  now  want,”  he  continued  emphatically,  “is  nothing 
more  than  what  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  State  have  aimed 
at  and  in  which  they  have  found  the  help  of  the  Allies.  The 
Jugo- Slavs  wanted  to  join  Serbia ;  the  Italians,  Italy ;  the  Poles 
of  Galicia  and  Silesia  the  United  Poland  ;  and  the  Transylvanian 
Roumanians,  Roumania,  and  they  have  all  attained  their  desires. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  cannot  see  why  a  similar  demand  on  our 
part  should  be  wrong.” 

This,  in  fine,  is  the  general  feeling  in  Austria  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  Czecho-Slovak  isolation  of  what  remains  of 
Austria,  and  it  is  this  knotty  problem  which  will  have  to  be 
handled  with  extreme  delicacy  if  future  trouble  is  to  be 
avoided. 

With  the  possibility  of  the  Peace  Conference  dragging  on  for 
many  weary  months,  the  question  arises  :  Will  the  sending  of 
supplies  of  coal  and  com  be  in  itself  sufficient  to  hold  racial 
passions  in  check  till  the  peace  conditions  are  known? 

In  the  meantime,  as  was  pointed  out  to  me,  the  Czecho-Slovaks, 
taking  advantage  of  the  Armistice,  are  continually  fastening  upon 
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new  territory  to  which  they  have  not  the  remotest  claim,  except 
on  the  presumption  that  la  force  prime  le  droit. 

Into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  case  it  is  obviously  not  my 
province  to  inquire,  but  it  will  be  gathered  that  there  is  a  certain 
indeterminate  attitude  of  truculent  hostility  towards  the  Allies 
that  is  certain  to  excite  considerable  comment  when  it  is  realised, 
and  especially  when  one  considers  how  desperate  is  the  plight  of 
Austria. 

I  feel  I  must,  however,  venture  a  personal  opinion,  and  this  is 
that  such  is  the  present  mentality  of  the  German- Austrian,  that 
at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  including  officers  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  army,  look  upon  the  Armistice  as  a  sort  of  victory 
for  Austria  and  the  Peace  Conference  as  a  mere  matter  of  form. 

Only  one  thing  will  bring  the  truth  home  to  them  :  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Vienna  by  strong  units  representing  the  armies  of  all  the 
Allied  nations. 

When  the  Viennese  see  for  themselves  French,  American, 
Italian,  Belgian,  and  British  troops  marching  with  bands  playing 
and  colours  flying  along  the  “Ring  ”  whilst  the  route  is  policed 
by  the  Allies,  then  the  true  state  of  affairs  as  regards  the  defeat 
of  the  Central  Powers  will  be  manifest  to  them. 

Meanwhile  it  is  obviously  to  the  interests  of  the  Allies  to  main¬ 
tain  a  contented  Austria,  and  thus  eliminate  the  ever-growing 
danger  of  Bolshevism  which  is  nurtured  on  dissatisfaction  and 
want.  For  this  reason  the  decision  of  the  Allies  to  revictual 
what  remains  of  Austria  must  be  hailed  with  satisfaction.  It  can 
only  be  by  a  revival  of  the  friendly  sentiments  originally  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Austrian  people  towards  this  country  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  avert  the  |)eril  of  German-Austria  throwing  herself 
into  the  arms  of  a  resurrected  Germany,  and  once  more  becoming 
a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Julius  M.  Price, 

War-artist  correspondent  of  the  “Illustrated  London  News.” 
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“  My  lord,  when  I  open’d  your  letter, 

I  confess  I  was  perfectly  stunn’d; 

But  I  find  myself  now  something  better. 
Since  I’m  ordered  to  bid  you  refund. 
’Tis  a  very  bad  scrape  you’ve  got  into, 


Which  your  friends  must  all  wish  you  had  shunn’d, 
Says  Lord  Grenville,  prepare  to  Lord  Minto 
Bispatohes  to  bid  him  refund. 


Let  the  snuff-box  belong  to  Lord  Minto; 

But  as  for  the  five  hundred  pund. 

I’ll  be  judged  by  Almeida  or  Pinto 
If  his  chancery  must  not  refund.” 

These  lines  by  John  Hookham  Frere,  whose  “ Whistlecraft ’’ 
gave  Byron  the  metre  for  “Don  Juan,”  set  the  example  at  the 
early  nineteenth-century  Foreign  Office  to  another  and  later 
’Under-Secretary,  George  Canning,  of  presenting  the  day’s  work 
in  the  literary  form  of  “Rejected  Addresses”  and  “The  Anti- 
Jacobin.” 

Most  of  Canning’s  effusions  have  found  their  way  into  various 
reprints.  The  jeu  d' esprit  of  Canning’s  friend  waits  a  place  in 
some  Whitehall  anthology.  When  treaty-makers  took  tobacco 
in  its  most  pulverised  form  the  word  “gratifications  ”  was  as 
indispensable  to  international  procedure  as  parchment  or  red  tape. 
The  gentleman  in  gold  lace  who  represented  his  sovereign  at  a 
foreign  court  had  no  sooner  obtained  the  necessary  signatures  , 
for  the  “scrap  of  paper  ”  than  he  presented  the  official  who  had 
given  him  his  autograph  with  a  diamond  snuff-box ;  he  was  also 
to  draw  on  his  Government  for  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  staff  of  the  high  personage  with  whom  he 
had  done  business.  This  generosity  was  reciprocated  by  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  capital  that  had  witnessed  the  trans¬ 
action.  At  Vienna  in  1800  the  Ambassador,  so  cleverly  rallied  j 
by  Frere,  found  his  Austrian  colleague  in  the  Chancellor  Turgot;  i 
to  him  therefore  went,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  regulation  snuff-  | 
box ;  over  and  above  that,  according,  as  he  said,  to  usual  routine,  > 
Minto  had  expended  on  Turgot’s  suite  douceurs  to  the  tune,  in  i 
turf  phrase,  of  “a  monkey.” 

Lord  Grenville,  the  Secretary  of  State,  considered  that  Turgot’s  ; 
return  gifts  in  jewels  and  cash  would  enable  Minto  without  loss  to 
tip  the  Vienna  understrappers  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Hence  the 
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refusal  to  honour  the  Ambassador’s  drafts  and  Under-Secretary 
Frere’s  metrical  summing-up  of  the  whole  episode.  Eventually 
Lord  Grenville  allowed  the  Ambassador’s  demand  for  this  occa¬ 
sion  only.  In  the  future  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  no 
gratuities  would  be  given  in  connection  with  treaty-signing  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  foreign  chanceries,  but  only  to  our  own 
Foreign  Office  clerks,  who,  the  Secretary  of  State  pointed  out, 
were  also  much  overworked  at  treaty-making  times.  The  dia¬ 
mond  snuff-box  cost  about  a  thousand  guineas — a  sum  much  in 
excess  of  its  real  value,  since  Canning  discovered  there  was  no 
guarantee  for  the  genuineness  of  the  gems.  Aimless  and  fruitless 
waste  of  every  kind  in  high  quarters  was  rife  during  these  years 
of  George  III.  now  recalled.  The  construction  and  maintenance 
of  royal  buildings  had  not  become  the  business  of  any  State 
department,  and,  like  their  internal  economy,  till  the  Prince 
Consort  took  the  matter  in  hand,  was  left  habitually  to  chance. 
The  palace  jobs  of  the  Georgian  era  were  on  such  a  scale,  the 
pickings  of  those  they  employed  were  so  gigantic,  that  the  doing, 
the  undoing,  the  pulling  down  of  old  walls,  the  raising  of  new, 
cost,  it  was  calculated,  more  than  France  found  sufficient  to 
build  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  and  Versailles.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  with  the  exception  of  Windsor,  the  British  sove¬ 
reign  had  no  home  worthy  of  the  nation.  The  insensate 
jHiodigality  of  our  gifts  beyond  seas  did  inischief  quite  as  often 
as  good.  During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  those 
responsible  for  our  external  interests  found  it  well  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers;  an  old  corvette  or  frigate,  one  of 
those  then  doing  nothing  but  rot  at  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth, 
would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  this  notoriously  practical 
potentate.  Instead  we  sent  him  a  musical  snuff-box  valued  at 
five  hundred  guineas.  He  tossed  it  to  his  cook,  and  thought  him¬ 
self  the  victim  of  a  bad  joke.  About  the  same  time,  by  way  of 
ingratiating  itself  with  the  celestial  sovereign,  Whitehall  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Emperor  of  China  some  ingeniously  constructed 
pieces  of  domestic  furniture.  The  monarch  tried  to  understand 
their  mechanism,  gave  it  up  in  a  pet,  peevishly  exclaiming  what 
an  “extraordinary  man  the  King  of  England  must  be  if  he  allows 
himself  to  be  puzzled  by  things  of  this  sort.”  Queen  Anne’s 
reign,  the  Augustan  age  of  literature,  was  also  the  pactolean 
period  of  diplomacy.  Millions  were  spent  with  the  royal  approba¬ 
tion  in  vails  and  entertainments  to  the  men  who  were  to  vote 
for  the  peace  at  Utrecht.  The  Queen  herself  meanwhile  gave  a 
handsome  solatium  to  a  foreign  envoy  whose  views  she  could  not 
meet.  This  was  Prince  Eugene,  who  had  come  to  London  to 
show  the  soundness  of  the  Austrian  objections  to  the  international 
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arrangements,  about  which  the  sovereign  entirely  agreed  with 
her  Tory  Ministers.  Eugene  was  received  at  St.  James’s  Palace 
by  Anne,  who  regretted  that  her  gout  would  not  permit  her  to 
see  as  much  of  him  as  she  would  like  during  his  London  stay,  but 
added:  “These  gentlemen” — pointing  to  Harcourt  and  Harley 
— “have  my  orders  to  receive  your  proposals  whenever  you  think 
fit.”  At  a  subsequent  audience  the  queen  told  the  prince  she  could 
do  nothing,  but  presented  him  with  a  sword  set  in  diamonds, 
valued  at  nearly  five  thousand  pounds.  This  was  not  only  by  way 
of  gilding  refusal,  but  to  emphasise  her  disgust  with  the  Whig 
attempt  to  enflame  the  mob  against  the  royal  visitor. 

One  Plunket,  a  Jesuit  intriguer  and  spy,  had  warned  the  public 
that  a  drunken  street  brawl  of  the  Mohocks  was  in  reality  part 
of  the  plot  for  raising  an  insurrection,  for  firing  the  city,  and 
seizing  the  person  of  the  queen.  There  would  have  been  no 
Tory  Te  Deum  at  St.  Paul’s  for  the  close  of  the  Whig  wars  in 
the  eighteenth  century  if  the  leading  spirits  among  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  assembled  in  the  little  Dutch  village  had  not 
arranged  everythmg  between  themselves  before  the  opening  of 
the  conference.  In  that  they  did  but  follow  the  precedent  of  the 
tactics  employed  in  the  two  great  seventeenth-century  European 
resettlements,  after  the  Thirty  Years’  War  and  the  military  as 
well  as  political  successes  of  Dutch  William  respectively.  Of 
these  two,  the  Westphalia  peace  in  its  scope  and  consequences 
presents  a  noticeable  similarity  to  the  scheme  of  world-wide 
reconstruction  for  which  the  representatives  of  every  nation  under 
heaven  have  just  come  together.  The  nineteenth-century  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  balance  of  power  had  powerfully  operated  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  International  liberty  and  equality  had 
almost  as  little  a  place  in  popular  aspirations  as  in  diplomatic 
methods.  With  the  Westphalia  negotiations  an  entirely  new 
.era  opened. 

So  will  it  be  with  a  congress  which  will  make  1919  the  most 
memorable  epoch  ever  known  to  international  politics.  Any 
likeness  discernible  between  the  general  European  situation  of 
the  twTO  periods  is  weakened,  if  not  destroyed,  by  one  central  fact. 
At  the  time  of  the  1648  meeting  the  Empire  had  eight  years  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  to  live  (till  1806).  In  the  tenth  year  of 
George  V.  there  will  be  no  representative  of  the  Imperial  Power 
that  so  long  and  so  successfully  asserted  its  claim  against  Austria 
to  furnish  the  Western  w’orld  with  a  Kaiser  inheriting  the  title 
and  the  authority  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  twentieth,  not  less  than 
the  seventeenth  century,  there  will  be  not  only  a  rectification  of 
rival  frontiers,  but  the  improvement  of  suppressed  nationalities  into 
independent  States.  The  peace  of  Westphalia  created  Switzer- 
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land  and  made  an  entiie  continent  what  it  was  till  the  Georgian 
era.  Personal  jealousies  and  national  ambitions  repeatedly  went 
near  to  wrecking  the  entire  deliberations.  The  French  delegates 
aimed  chiefly  at  tripping  up  those  of  the  Empire.  When  they 
could  not  do  this  they  quarrelled  so  effectually  among  themselves 
that  on  one  occasion  they  prevented  any  progress  being  made 
(or  at  least  a  year.  After  this  the  Elizabethan  policy  of  playing 
off  France  against  Spain  was  successfully  pursued  by  the  British 
representative,  who  a  little  later  arranged  a  private  deal  with 
Cardinal  Mazarin.  Had  not  other  differences  been  composed  in 
this  way  outside  the  conference  room,  the  tw’o  treaties  (Munster 
and  Osnabriick)  forming  the  peace  of  Westphalia  could  not  have 
been  signed. 

Even  as  it  was  the  delegates  were  about  to  disperse  in  despair, 
when  one  of  the  number  suggested  in  a  whisper  to  the  colleague 
nearest  him  that  “the  wheels  would  be  the  better  for  a  little 
grease.”  The  great-hearted  gentlemen  thereupon  i)ressed  grati¬ 
fications  on  each  other  all  round,  debiting  the  same  to  their 
respective  Governments ;  during  the  October  of  1648  the  second 
of  the  two  conventions  \vas  signed  in  the  town  hall  of 
Munster,  and  the  peace  of  Westphalia  took  its  place  in  history. 
Much  the  same  thing  happened  again  just  half  a  century 
afterwards  in  the  little  Dutch  town  giving  its  name  to  the  nego¬ 
tiations  that  brought  a  truce  to  the  wars  with  which  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Louis  XIV.  afflicted  Euroi)e.  Not  only  were  the  proceed¬ 
ings  manifestly  doomed  to  failure,  but  a  new  campaign  seemed 
inevitable.  At  this  point  the  English  envoy,  Villiers,  rewarded 
for  his  success  by  the  earldom  of  Jersey,  and  his  French  colleague, 
Callikes,  decided  that  no  more  time  must  be  wasted ;  on  their 
next  appearance  at  the  council  table  they  brought  in  their  pockets 
a  written  agreement  about  every  controversial  issue.  The  ex¬ 
ample  thus  set  was  improved  upon  a  decade  and  a  half  afterwards 
at  Utrecht :  the  Dutch  allies  of  England  and  the  Spanish  allies 
of  France  had  been  kei:)t  from  all  knowledge  of  the  coming  inter¬ 
national  conference,  w'hich  w’ould  have  assembled  for  no  purpose 
unless  its  chief  promoters  had  come  there  with  proposals  that 
they  had  w^orked  out  together  under  Bolingbroke’s  directions  to 
his  agents  Gaultier  and  Mesnager  at  the  English,  French,  and 
Dutch  capitals.  Peace  had  become  a  national,  a  universal  neces¬ 
sity  ;  it  could  only  have  been  secured  by  the  mutual  understanding 
between  individuals,  the  Marquis  de  Torcy  and  Henry  St.  John, 
Viscount  Bolingbroke.  These  two,  at  least  a  year  in  advance 
of  the  formal  meeting,  had  settled  the  terms  of  the  Utrecht 
bargain. 

The  Foreign  Office  “bustles,”  as  much  later  than  the  seveu- 
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teenth  century  the  process  of  treaty-manufacture  was  still  called 
was  a  good  time  for  the  impecunious  hangers-on  of  the  great  men 
nominated  plenipotentiaries.  Lord  Dursley,  who  discharged  that 
office  at  Eyswick,  selected  the  members  of  his  suite,  without 
regard  to  diplomatic  experience,  exclusively  from  his  own  pro¬ 
teges.  Among  these  was  the  poet,  Matthew  Prior,  who  lyrically 
celebrates  the  pleasant  places  on  which  his  lines  had  fallen. 

“Who  so  blessed  as  the  Englishen,  Heer  Secretaris?” 

In  a  little  Dutch  chaise  on  a  Saturday  night, 

On  my  left  hand  a  Horace,  a  nymph  on  my  right, 

No  memoire  to  compose  and  no  post  boy  to  move, 

That  on  Sunday  may  liinder  the  sweetness  of  love, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Eyswick  put  other  work  in  Prior’s  way.  He  received  two 
hundi'ed  guineas  for  bringing  back  to  England  the  articles  of  the 
peace.  There  was,  it  used  to  be  said,  as  much  joy  in  Grub  Street 
when  a  treaty  was  in  the  wind  as  there  was  among  Bow  Street 
runners  when  they  had  found  a  clue.  Late  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Foreign  Office  was  sub-divided  into  its  still  existing 
departments,  and,  indeed,  reorganised  from  top  to  bottom  by 
Bland  Burges,  among  the  first  to  be  called  Under-Secretary,  a 
well-known  man  about  town,  a  brother-in-law  of  Lady  Milbanke 
whose  daughter  married  Byron,  as  well  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
Lady  Currie  w'hose  husband,  before  becoming  an  ambassador, 
himself  was  Under  Secretary.  Till  the  period  of  Whitciial; 
reconstruction  just  mentioned,  the  extra  work  falling  on  the 
department  was  chiefly  done  by  more  or  less  threadbare  outsiders 
whom  some  high  official  found  useful  for  odd  jobs. 

Other  times,  other  methods,  as  well  as  manners.  Modern 
treaty-making,  conducted  by  the  high  contracting  officials  with 
their  staffs,  is  the  product  of  a  routine,  now  briefly  to  be  described. 
Two  or  more  Powers  choose  what  seems  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  acquainting  each  other  that  the  time  has  come  to  make  an 
agreement  to  end  a  war  or  to  compo.se  some  international 
difference  of  which  they  are  all  equally  weary.  Sometimes  the 
season  selected  proves  unexpectedly  inauspicious.  At  a  very  eariy 
stage  the  Governments  concerned  reveal  a  divergence  of  view  so 
serious  as  to  preclude  all  hoyie  of  removal  or  compromise.  In 
that  case  the  potential  ’  treaty-makers  do  nothing  more  than 
obey  a  recall  to  their  normal  employments.  Let  it  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  prospect  is  ascertained  to  be  more 
favourable  and  that  treaty  preparations  begin  at  once.  The  first 
business  is  then  to  name  plenijxitentiaries  on  both  sides;  these 
on  assembling  scrutinise  the  written  powers  received  by  each 
from  his  Government.  A  little  later  one  of  the  number  puts 
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for  ward  a  protocol,  or  draft  treaty,  by  way  of  opening  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  other  side  examines  it,  accepts  it  as  a  starting-point, 
or  substitutes  for  it  a  document  known  as  a  counter-draft.  This 
process  continues  till  a  formula  provisionally  acceptable  to  all  has 
shaped  itself.  Now'  begins  the  trial  of  strength  and  skill  between 
the  experts  at  the  table — seldom  round,  but  generally  oblong — 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  green  baize  covered,  just 
such  as  that  of  a  company  directors’  meeting  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel.  The  jealousies,  cabals,  and  over-reaching  of  the 
rival  delegates  gradually  w'ear  themselves  out.  •  A  facsimile  of 
the  document  eventually  to  pass  into  international  law  shapes 
itself  into  existence,  is  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  in  token 
of  their  approval,  and  is  forwarded  to  then-  respective  Foreign 
Offices  at  home. 

The  stage  of  what  is  called  the  definitive  treaty  has  now  been 
reached.  Even  then  there  are  possibilities  of  miscarriage ;  so  it 
happened  w'ith  the  conference  w'hich  closed  the  Crimean  War. 
The  Vienna  Congress  had  been  broken  up  some  forty  years  earlier 
by  Napoleon’s  escape  from  Elba.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  1856 
were  very  near  premature  dispersion  by  the  news  of  Kussia’s 
designs  on  the  Danubian  littoral,  and  especially  her  occupation 
of  the  Isle  of  Serpents.  It  was  “a  bolt  from  the  blue,”  fatal,  as 
it  seemed,  to  peaceful  progress.  The  English  delegates.  Lords 
Clarendon  and  Cowley,  exchanged  ominous  looks  and  a  few 
whispered  words  with  their  French  colleagues,  Bourqueney  and 
Walewski ;  the  Italian  representative,  Cavour,  with  grave  face, 
but  in  a  reassuring  and  confident  tone,  said  :  “I  shall  be  meeting 
to-night  Brunnow  and  Orloff  (the  Tsar’s  emissaries),  and  I  think 
at  our  next  meeting  you  will  find  that  a  satisfactory  formula  has 
been  discovered.”  Cavour  was  not  the  man  to  prophesy  when 
he  did  not  know.  The  following  day  brought  the  little  assembly 
together  again.  The  Tsar’s  Government,  it  then  proved,  had 
been  much  misrepresented.  They  contemplated  no  immediate 
action  like  that  attributed  to  them.  Their  representatives,  it  is 
true,  were  on  the  Isle  of  Serpents,  but  with  a  philanthropic,  not 
predatory  purpose.  Their  engineers,  in  fact,  were  making  a 
survey  with  a  view  to  a  lighthouse  that  would  be  a  universal 
boon;  and  so,  after  a  little  territorial  give  and  take,  despite  of 
French,  English,  and  other  international  intrigues  and  counter- 
intrigues,  the  business  went  on  to  a  finish. 

The  settlement  of  the  Crimean  episode  was  the  first  business 
to  gather  the  representatives  of  Europe  round  the  same  table 
since  the  Vienna  Congress  of  1815.  The  January  of  1919  will 
be  memorable  for  the  opening  of  an  assembly  to  which  members 
have  been  contributed  not  onlv  bv  Europe,  but  by  Asia  as  well.  Its 
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deliberations  will  be  not  less  uniquely  various  than  its  composi- 
tion.  It  will  go  down  to  history  as  the  fourth  in  that  series  of 
efforts  at  world-wide  reconstruction  which  began  in  the  seveu- 
teenth  century  with  Westphalia  and  Ryswick.  In  scope  and  con¬ 
sequence  these  earlier  conventions  were  more  important  than 
those  afterwards  of  Utrecht  or  even  Vienna.  .As  attempts  to 
create  and  organise  a  new  world,  they  furnished  the  closest 
parallels  to  the  twentieth-century  task  now  essayed  at  the  Quai 
d’Orsay.  In  some  respects,  however,  the  Utrecht  procedure 
may  supply  the  most  suggestive  precedent.  Now,  as  then,  the 
plenipotentiaries  can  only  look  for  a  satisfactory  and  reasonably 
early  result  by  private  understanding  among  themselves  before 
the  formal  discussion  of  the  most  important  questions.  Especially 
as  regards  the  freedom  of  the  seas  must  a  decision  have,  in  out¬ 
line,  recommended  itself  to  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  before  the  council  chamber  is  entered.  The 
light,  however  subdued,  of  the  publicity  in  which  the  delegates 
do  their  work  will  of  itself  be  enough  to  prevent  anything  that 
might  savour  of  the  cards  up  the  sleeve  and  the  thimbleriggery 
that  suited  the  temper  of  the  time  at  Ryswick  or  Utrecht;  still, 
there  may  arise  difficulties,  insoluble  without  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  honourable  “deal  ”  between  some  of  the  leading 
spirits  assembled  under  M.  Clemenceau’s  presidency.  The  accept¬ 
ance  of  President  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points  by  the  Allies  wdll  have 
combined  with  their  adhesion  to  the  “League  of  Nations”  to 
secure  Anglo-American  unanimity  on  the  general  peace  conditions. 
On  the  specific  subject  of  ocean  navigation  the  Anglo-Saxon  repre¬ 
sentatives,  before  the  meeting,  have  profited  by  consultation  with 
scientific  and  practical  sailors,  Lord  Beresford  among  them,  and 
with  such  masters  of  international  jurisprudence  as  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  Holland  and  Mr.  Elihu  Root.  The  Balkan  States,  Meso¬ 
potamia,  Armenia,  with  every  portion  of  the  Near  East,  are  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  the  Allies  are  learning  much  to  guide  their  conclu¬ 
sions  from  the  best  political  brains  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
including  the  Rumanian  statesman,  M.  Jounescu,  and  the  Greek, 
M.  Venizelos.  On  these  matters  the  European  Allies  need  have 
little  to  do  with  the  Germans ;  w’hile  the  international  statesmen 
of  the  New  World,  notwithstanding  their  soundness  of  judgment 
and  shrewdness  of  insight,  have  not  been  in  the  way  of  acquiring 
the  particular  experience  necessary  for  successfully  handling  the 
obscure  and  difficult  problems  of  European  diplomacy. 

In  the  variety  of  its  contents  and  the  multitude  of  committees 
and  sub-committees  indispensable  to  the  w'ork,  the  progi’amme 
will,  of  course,  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  historic  occasions,  but 
with  one  great  difference.  Formerly  the  interested  parties  were 
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I  individual  statesmen ;  to-day  it  is  nationalities  to  whom  is  com¬ 
mitted  the  task  of  shaping  their  welfare.  The  Grand  Congress 
will  be  a  sort  of  world  parliament  in  which  those  who  have 
been  bystanders  may  take  their  place  with  belligerents.  The 
preparations  for  which  President  Wilson’s  European  visit  gave 
'  the  signal  will  have  settled  in  outline  the  order  of  principle  and 
procedure,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  American  idea  wiH  stamp 
the  entire  business  with  a  character  never  yet  borne  by  any 
gathering  of  statesmen  on  a  peace  errand,  for  the  simple  but  sufiS- 
cient  reason  that  the  deliberations  now  going  forward  are  con- 
j  ducted  not  by  rival  intriguers  but  by  men  more  or  less  publicly 
co-operating  under  the  eye  of  their  respective  governments  so  to 
i  perfect  their  parts  at  the  New  Year  rehearsal  that  the  success  of 
I  the  later  performance  may  be  placed  beyond  doubt. 

According  to  tradition,  the  Westphalia  Conference,  so  akin  as 
regards  many  of  its  issues  to  the  present  Paris  gathering,  was  first 
fixed  to  open  on  a  Friday.  The  managers  recollected  this  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  Crucifixion  and  changed  the  date.  In  1919  the 
plenipotentiaries  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  after  their  Sabbatic  preli¬ 
minary  session,  dared  to  brave  popular  superstition  by  beginning 
I  their  real  work  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month — quod  felix  faus- 
I  turn  jortunatumque  sit !  It  is  yet  early  times  to  forecast  the 
I  sequel.  One  may,  however,  gratefully  accept  the  omen  that  the 
|i  delegates,  as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  seem  in  an  increasingly 
I  good-temi>ered  disposition  to  compromise.  Dolus  latet  in  generali- 
I  hus  however  has  risen  to  many  lips  over  the  conversational  ques- 

Ition  as  to  what  exactly  may  be  meant  by  “The  League  of 
Nations  ”  and  the  “Freedom  of  the  Seas.”  In  respect  of  detailed 
provisions,  perhaps  even  broad  principles,  the  Paris  negotiations 
may  follow  something  like  the  course  of  the  war  itself.  Already, 
however,  the  discussion  has  gone  far  enough  to  make  two  things 
clear.  First,  General  Smuts’  proposal  is  improving  daily  on 
acquaintance,  and  a  definite  step  to  the  creation  of  an  inter¬ 
national  body  will  be  an  executive  council  in  which  a  majority 
will  belong  to  the  great  Powers.  A  treaty  is  nothing  more  than 
a  contract.  The  violation  of  an  international  and  universal  com¬ 
pact  in  respect  of  Belgium  began  the  war.  Now,  therefore,  the 
world’s  collective  wisdom  and  power  must  impress  upon  all 
peoples,  great  or  small,  that  the  contracts  known  as  treaties  are 
invested  with  a  sanctity  not  to  be  violated  without  mischief  to 
mankind.  The  right  to  denounce  a  treaty  cannot  be  taken  away ; 
but  the  delegates  should  insist  that  the  utmost  notice  possible  of 
such  an  intention  shall  be  given  by  the  denouncing  Power.  After 
this  will  be  discussed  the  sanctions  by  w'hich  the  League  is  to 
enforce  its  will — moral  or  material,  or  both.  This  need  involve 
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no  encroachment  whatever  upon  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  States 
whom  the  League  has  enrolled. 

The  preservation  of  national  identity  in  all  its  features  must 
he  as  much  the  care  of  the  men  who  frame  the  League  as  its 
constraining,  cementing,  and  when  necessary  punitive  machinery. 
The  central  principle,  that  a  contract  should  be  observed,  under 
penalty,  not  shuffled  off  at  the  will  or  caprice  of  one  of  its  parties, 
must  be  established  in  terms  and  by  the  agency  of  the  most 
specific  and  practical  obligations.  Once  that  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  as  well  as,  pari  passu  with  it,  the  recognition  of  national 
independence  all  round,  the  great  obstacle  to  disarmament  will 
gradually  disappear.  At  the  Utrecht  Conferences  in  1715  Boling, 
broke  attributed  the  difficulties  and  delays  to  the  inefficiency  of 
his  staff,  private  secretaries,  pricis  writers,  and  so  forth.  Just 
over  sixty  years  ago  a  like  complaint  came  from  Lord  Clarendon 
during  the  deliberations  following  the  Crimean  War.  Since  then 
every  department  of  our  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service 
has  not  only  improved,  but  has  been  brought  in  the  persons  of 
their  junior  members  to  a  very  noticeable  point  of  efficiency,  such 
as  forms  not  the  least  among  those  auguries  for  the  progress  which 
may  be  expected  at  the  second  in  order  of  the  tw'o  great  Paris 
Conferences  of  our  time. 


T.  H,  R.  R SCOTT. 
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"I  may  not  know  much  about  military  strategy,  but  I  think  I  know 
gomething  about  political  strategy.”  (Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  House  of 

Commons.) 

“It  is  now  permissible  to  say  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  grave  doubts 
about  the  attitude  of  Wales  to  the  reconstituted  Coalition  and  to  himself.” 
(Western  Mail,  Cardiff,  December  31,  1918.) 

"If  wo  (the  new  Coalition  Government)  do  not  do  our  best  to  redeem 
our  promise,  I  pledge  to  you  I  shall  not  be  the  head  of  the  Administration. 

I  shall  go  back  to  the  people  to  ask  for  a  renewal  of  their  confidence." 
(Mr,  Lloyd  George  at  Carnarvon,  January  1,  1919.) 

In  these  extracts  we  perceive  the  incentive  to,  and  the  results  of, 
the  political  cataclysm  which  has  just  overwhelmed  the  kingdom, 
swept  the  English  Liberal  and  the  Irish  Nationalist  Parties 
away,  placed  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  at  least  temporarily  in  the 
hands  of  the  Republican  Sinn  Feiners,  and  the  future  of  England 
at  least  possibly  within  the  reach  of  Labour  control,  subjected 
the  Unionist  Party  to  a  more  severe  test  than  it  has  ever  before 
had  to  face,  and  lifted  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  a'  higher  position 
of  nominal  power  than  any  British  Premier  of  modern  times 
ever  enjoyed.  They  reveal,  also,  the  Prime  Minister’s  own 
doubts  and  fears  of  the  election  and  its  results  :  the  fear  of  defeat 
in  the  one,  the  dread  of  what  the  ominous  victory  portended  in 
the  other.  In  forcing  the  election  he  was  very  much  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  fisherman  in  the  Arab  legend  opening  the  vessel  in 
which  Solomon  had  imprisoned  the  terrible  genie  that  held  the 
powers  of  life  and  death.  Confined,  the  spirit  could  be  compelled 
to  do  its  master’s  will ;  once  released,  it  became  not  only  its  own 
but  its  master’s  master.  So  the  Premier  to-day  sees  the  enor¬ 
mous  majority  he  had  neither  anticipated  nor  desired,  over¬ 
shadowing  all  his  plans  and  future  with  its  portent.  Before  the 
election  he  held  the  fortunes  of  the  Unionist  Party  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand ;  after  the  polls  the  respective  roles  became  reversed. 

So  far  from  this  being  an  imaginative  picture,  it  is  the  one 
salient  fact  of  the  political  situation  recognised  by  the  authorita¬ 
tive  exponents  of  public  opinion  in  every  party.  Thus  the  Times 
(December  30,  1918)  doubts  whether  Mr.  Lloyd  George  can 
“succeed  in  welding  from  this  gigantic  following  a  compact  party 
imbued  with  his  own  ideas  of  progress,”  but  significantly  adds  : 
“He  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  majority  exercising  a 
pretty  severe  censorship  over  his  actions.”  More  bluntly  out¬ 
spoken,  the  Daily  Mail  of  the  same  date  says  :  “Mr.  Lloyd  George 
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is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  votes  of  those  whom  he 
so  vigorously  denounced  at  Limehouse  a  few  years  ago.  He  is 
now  at  the  mercy  of  his  recent  enemies.”  The  South  Walet 
Daily  News,  his  most  consistent  advocate,  questions  whether  he 
will  “be  able  to  pursue  a  democratic  policy  in  association  with 
men  who  are  by  tradition  the  champions  of  vested  interests” 
(January  1,  1919).  The  Manchester  Guardian,  which  cannot  be 
charged  with  lack  of  friendliness  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George — at  least 
since  he  became  a  Cabinet  Minister — says  (January  4,  1919); 
“The  bottom  fact  of  this  House  of  Commons  and  this  Govern¬ 
ment  is  that  they  are  a  Tory  House  and  Government,  and  that 
it  is  with  a  Tory  House  he  will  have  to  deal.”  And  so  the  tale 
goes  on  with  tiresome  reiteration. 

No  one  was  more  astounded  or  alarmed  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
himself  when  he  saw  the  ominous  shadow  of  the  mighty  forces 
he  had  deliberately  though  needlessly  let  loose,  darkening  the 
whole  of  his  Parliamentary  atmosphere.  It  wms  the  dread  of  its 
potential  danger  that  in  some  measure  inspired  the  very  natural 
but  totally  unexpected  outburst  at  Carnarvon.  In  deeming  it 
decorous  and  necessary  within  four  days  of  them  enlistment  to 
threaten  with  all  the  penalties  of  insubordination  the  army  he 
had  created  and  organised,  he  departed  from  every  tradition  of 
political  leadership.  Premiers,  it  is  true,  have  on  occasion  held 
the  threat  of  a  dissolution  over  the  heads  of  a  recalcitrant  follow¬ 
ing  as  an  incentive  to  prompt  obedience ;  but  it  is  a  new  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  coerced  by  the  threat  of 
another  election  before  it  is  actually  constituted.  Incidentally 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  can  now  force  a  dissolution  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Unionist  leaders. 

But  why  should  the  Premier  have  gone  to  Wales  to  make  this 
fateful  pronouncement?  There  existed  more  than  one  reason. 
The  Principality  is  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  what  the  Midlands  were 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain — and  more.  Wales  is  his  political 
patrimony  and  inspiration.  To  it  he  owes  his  political  career, 
power  and  prestige.  It  was  his  paramountcy  in  the  Principality 
which  enabled  him  to  threaten,  and  actually  to  encompass,  the 
downfall  of  the  Rosebery  Administration  in  1895.  It  was  the 
rallying  response  of  Wales  to  his  appeal  that  saved  his  political 
life  in  the  “pro-Boer  ”  fight  of  1900.  It  was  his  control  over  the  j 
public  policy  of  Wales  which  enabled  him  safely  to  challenge  alt 
constitutional  authority  in  the  Welsh  Education  revolt  of  1904. 

It  was  the  fear  of  losing  that  hold  upon  his  co-Nationalists  that 
drove  him  post-haste  to  the  National  Convention  at  Cardiff  in 
1908,  pledging  the  honour  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  to  force 
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the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  through  Parliament  the  follow¬ 
ing  session.  It  was  the  fear  of  a  general  revolt  against  his 
authority  in  Wales  which  brought  about  the  withdrawal  of  Mr. 
Asquith’s  Welsh  Church  Postponement  Bill  in  1915.  It  was 
as  much  for  the  purpose  of  reassuring  Welsh  loyalists  as  of 
warning  possible  Unionist  rebels  that  he  threatened  at  Carnarvon 
to  dissolve  Parliament  should  the  fears  of  his  Welsh  followers  be 
realised.  It  was  to  emphasise  the  reassurance  rather  than  the 
threat  that  the  following  day  with  uplifted  hand,  at  Pwllheli, 
he  swore  the  Jewish  “oath  of  constancy  in  captivity  ” — an  oath 
which,  by  the  way,  had  stood  him  in  good  stead  on  previous  occa¬ 
sions,  but  which  he  never  resorted  to  unless  the  crisis  were 
serious  and  Uie  peril  imminent.  What,  then,  w’as  the  present 
peril?  He  himself  never  tired  of  reminding  Mr.  Gladstone  that 
Wales  has  been  more  consistently  faithful  to  her  political  ideals 
than  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  ever  been.  In 
the  great  disruption  of  1886  the  curtain  of  Welsh  Liberalism  was 
not  rent;  in  the  big  landslide  of  1895,  which  gave  the  Unionists 
a  majority  over  all  of  152,  Wales  stood  as  unshaken  as  its  own 
mountains.  He  knew  the  strength  of  conviction  which  ever 
animated  the  village  Hampdens  of  the  Principality ;  it  was  at 
their  feet  he  learnt  the  great  lessons  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  small  nations,  that  fundamental  doctrine  which  has  cast  a 
glamour  over  the  horrors  of  the  great  wnrld  war,  and  a  sheen  of 
glory  upon  the  sufferings  of  our  great  citizen  army.  He  remem¬ 
bered  now  his  own  speech  at  the  Queen’s  Hall,  in  which  he 
said  : — 

"'I  know  my  own  little  country  of  Wales.  What  strikes  me  in  the 
landscape  is  this  :  On  the  one  side  you  see  a  great  baronial  castle  and  the 
stately  Elizabethan  mansion,  and  on  the  other  side  a  little  red-brick  building 
with  a  word  on  a  board,  either  ‘  Methodist,’  or  ‘  Congregationalist,’  or 
‘Baptist.’  One  thing  you  may  be  certain  about,  and  that  is  that  the  little 
chapel  is  the  only  place  in  the  village  that  will  stand  up  to  that  castle.  All 
the  men  in  the  village  w'ho  would  decline  to  cringe,  they  are  there.  Those 
little  buildings  are  the  sanctuaries  and  citadels  of  village  independence. 
Those  little  chapels  are  there  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  the  people — and 
they  do  it!” 

He  had  now  the  uneasy  consciousness  that  these  stalwarts  were 
beginning  to  doubt  his  stalwartness;  that,  seeing  his  political 
entourage,  they  feared  he  was  at  least  in  danger  of  falling  away 
from  political  grace.  Personally  he  had  entered  into  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  “the  great  baronial  castle  and  the 
stately  Elizabethan  mansion.”  His  old  comrades-in-arms  had 
seen  him  ousting  Mr.  Asquith  first  out  of  the  Premiership  and 
finally  out  of  political  life ;  they  had  winced  when  he  bludgeoned 
Mr.  McKenna,  the  Parliamentary  godfather  of  the  Welsh  Church 
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Act ;  they  had  gasped  when  they  realised  that  he  was  bent  upon 
ensuring  the  political  extinction  of  the  Welsh  Nationalist  leaders 
most  like  unto  himself  in  independent  judgment  and  dauntless 
courage.  He  must  at  all  costs  reassure  them  that  his  alliance 
with  the  baronial  castle  and  the  Elizabethan  mansion  would 
never  be  inimical  to  the  redbrick  sanctuaries  and  citadels  of 
village  independence,  and  to  all  that  they  stood  for.  With 
delightful  optimism  the  Liberal  Coalition  Press  had  been  sedu¬ 
lously  affirming  that  the  huge  Unionist  majority  was  the  Premier’s 
bondslave.  They  even  went  the  length  of  declaring  that  there 
were  no  Unionists  left  in  the  land,  because  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  converted  them  all  into  good  Radicals.  Even  the  sober 
South  Wales  News  boasted  :  “It  is  Lloyd  George’s  policy  that 
holds  the  field,  and  the  Unionists  are  pledged  to  it.  If  any  party 
has  ceased  to  exist  it  is  the  Unionist  Party,  for  it  has  left  its 
ancient  landmarks,  deserted  its  hidebound  traditions,  and  used 
all  its  forces  to  support  a  Liberal  programme.”  That  this,  how¬ 
ever,  was  but  the  ploughboy’s  despairing  effort  to  keep  his  courage 
uj>  by  whistling  when  passing  through  the  graveyard  at  night 
was  shown  when  the  same  paper,  later,  asked  :  “Will  he  be  able 
to  pursue  a  democratic  policy  in  association  with  men  who  are 
by  tradition  the  champions  of  vested  interests?  ”  Its  ^xjlitical 
opponent,  the  Western  Mail,  retorts  by  roundly  asserting  that 
“it  is  premature  to  say  that  the  old  parties  are  dead.  The 
Unionist  Party  is  very  much  alive,  and  owes  its  survival  to  the 
soundness  of  its  principles.”  Mr.  Roosevelt  defined  a  gentleman 
farmer  as  “one  who  is  too  much  a  gentleman  and  too  little  a 
farmer.”  The  more  canny  among  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  followers 
fear  that  a  Coalition  Unionist  majority  will  prove  too  much 
**  Unionist  and  too  little  Coalition.  The  Liberal  Coalitionists  are 
regarded  as  camp  followers  of  the  Unionist  Army ;  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  enough  of  a  psychologist  to  know  that  those  who 
deserted  Mr.  Asquith  because  their  political  salvation  appeared 
to  hang  on  their  following  Mr.  Lloyd  George  are  not  men  upon 
whom  he  can  rely  when  their  interests  can  be  better  served  by 
deserting  him.  On  the  other  hand,  men  who  have  fallen  fight¬ 
ing  for  principle  have  the  uncanny  habit  of  rising  again  from 
what  was  only  a  temporary  political  grave.  And  as  Sir  John 
Simon  put  it,  though  the  Liberal  Party  may  have  been  snowed 
under  in  this  election,  snow  melts. 

In  his  hustings  speeches  in  England  on  the  eve  of  the  poll 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  proved  again  his  ability  to  read  the  psychology 
of  the  mob.  In  his  Carnarvon  and  Pwdlheli  si)eeche8  he  read 
aright  the  psychology  of  his  fellow^-Celts.  For  the  political  {)osi- 
tion  in  Wales,  as  in  Ireland,  is  peculiar,  and  essentially  different 
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from  that  of  England.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  realised  it  and  appre¬ 
ciated  its  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  his  own  future.  It  is 
true  that,  of  every  hundred  members  sitting  for  Great  Britain, 
only  six  come  from  Wales.  But,  while  Wales  elected  only  1  per 
cent,  of  the  Coalition  Unionists,  she  claims  12  per  cent,  of  the 
Coalition  Liberals,  and  over  14  per  cent,  of  the  “Free  ”  Liberals. 
Similarly,  while  contributing  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  Coalitionists 
of  Great  Britain,  she  claims  16  per  cent,  of  the  Anti-Coalitionists ; 
and,  more  significant  still,  the  Principality  contributes  19  per 
ceut.  of  the  new  H.M.  Opposition,  or  Labour  Party.  The  com¬ 
parison  with  England  and  Scotland  is  striking.  Thus,  of  every 


hundred  members  elected  from  each  country 

there  are 

returned 

from  : — 

Coalition 

Coalition 

Free 

Labour. 

Unionists. 

Liberals. 

Liberals. 

England 

.  69 

19 

3 

9 

Scotland 

.  49 

34 

8 

9 

Wales 

.  11 

46 

11 

32  . 

The  Principality  gives  a  smaller  proportion  of  Coalition  Unionists 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  Liberals,  both  Coalition  and  Free,  and 
an  enormously  larger  proportion  of  Labour  members,  than  either 
of  the  sister  countries.  Summarised,  these  figures  show  that 
England  has  88  Coalitionists  as  against  12  Anti-Coalitionists ; 
Scotland,  83  Coalition  against  17  Anti-Coalition  members;  and 
Wales,  57  Coalitionists  against  43  Anti-Coalitionists.  The  Coali¬ 
tion  majority  for  Great  Britain  is  428  over  all ;  had  England  and 
Scotland  returned  members  in  the  same  ratio  as  to  parties  that 
Wales  has  done,  the  Coalition  majority  would  have  been  only  84. 
The  Unionist  members  for  Great  Britain  number  208  more  than 
the  Liberal  members;  had  England  and  Scotland  followed  the 
example  of  Wales,  the  Liberals  would  have  out-numbered  the 
Unionists  by  276.  And  it  is  significant  that  this  disparity  must, 
to  an  appreciable  extent,  be  due  to  the  greater  interest  taken  in 
the  contest  in  Wales  as  manifested  by  the  aggregate  poll.  For, 
while  England  and  Scotland  in  their  contested  elections  polled 
only  55  per  cent,  of  their  voting  strength,  Wales  polled  66  per 
cent. 

None  of  the  English  daily  papers,  from  the  Times  downwards, 
has  done  Wales  justice  in  the  apportionment  of  elected  members 
among  the  various  parties.  Men  who  had  publicly  and  con¬ 
temptuously  refused  the  proffered  Coalition  coupon,  and  men 
notoriously  anti-Coalition  and  against  whom  all  efforts  to  provide 
Coalition  opponents  failed,  are  classed  as  Coalition  members. 
Per  contra,  candidates  who  fought  as  Coalitionists  but  without 
the  official  coupon,  are  ranked  as  anti-Coalitionists.  In  the  figures 
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ia  the  present  article  all  Unionist  members  and  votes  are  credited 
to  the  Coalition,  and  none  are  reckoned  as  anti-Coalition  who  did 
not  openly  pledge  themselves  to  a  policy  directly  opposed  to  that 
of  the  Coalition. 

It  was,  indeed,  not  without  good  cause  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
even  before  the  poll,  entertained  grave  doubts  as  to  the  probable 
fate  of  his  whirlwind  campaign  in  Wales.  For  a  generation  the 
Welsh  peasantry  had  been  to  him  his  “Old  Guard,”  the  workers 
of  the  Principality  his  “Cockchafers,”  the  pastors  and  office- 
bearers  in  the  village  sanctuaries  the  “shock-troops  ”  upon  which 
he  could  always  implicitly  rely  whatever  the  odds  against  him. 
Could  he  do  so  now?  Before  he  visited  his  constituency  after  the 
election  he  had  been  forced  to  realise  the  situation.  One  Welsh 
Labour  leader  and  one  Welsh  Liberal  chairman  had  publicly 
declared  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  winning  the  Election,  had  lost 
his  soul.  No  anodyne  to  conscience  provided  by  the  braying  of 
brass  bands  over  the  bodies  of  the  old  Front  Bench  with  whom  he 
Iiad  sat,  by  w^hose  side  he  had  fought,  and  against  whom  he  had 
now  turned  his  own  sword  ;  no  paeans  of  praise  personal  to  himself 
for  having  achieved  the  most  notable  ^xilitical  victory  in  all  British 
history,  could  make  him  forget  that  Welsh  Radical  Nationalists 
had  ever  regarded  him  not  merely  as  politically  bone  of  their  bone 
and  flesh  of  their  flesh,  but  as  the  Joseph  of  the  family,  the  j)etted 
and  pampered  of  the  nation  which  bred  him.  And  how  had  these 
now  welcomed  him  in  his  new  political  garb,  bearing  the 
escutcheon  of  the  “baronial  castles,”  and  w'earing  the  livery  of  the 
“Elizabethan  mansions,”  against  which  he  had  been  wont  to 
lead  them. 

Taking  the  Principality  as  a  whole,  he  could,  in  the  past,  have 
safely  counted  upon  carrying,  in  a  contested  election,  ten  seats  to 
one.  In  the  present  election  he  had  only  carried  four  seats  to 
three.  In  protKrrtion  to  the  votes  cast,  the  seats  w'on  by  him 
w'ere  only  as  thirteen  to  eleven.  Reduced  to  percentages,  he 
could  have  counted  in  the  past  upon  90  per  cent. ;  he  had  now  only 
secured  57  per  cent. ;  on  the  votes  cast  he  was  only  entitled  to 
54  per  cent.  And  even  this  qualified  victory  had  only  been  won 
by  a  “shock  assault,”  and  by  the  help  of  forces  against  which 
he  had  always  fought  in  the  past.  Taking  the  last  contested 
Election  (1910),  the  Unionist  vote  in  the  Welsh  constituencies 
contested  in  1918  was  roughly  31  per  cent,  of  the  total  votes  cast 
in  those  contests.  In  the  seven  constituencies  where  in  the  recent 
Election  a  Unionist  stood  against  a  Liberal,  and  where  conse¬ 
quently  there  was  at  least  an  approach  to  a  clear-cut  party  fight, 
the  Unionist  vote  amounted  to  46  per  cent,  of  the  total  poll.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  practically  every  Unionist  vote  cast  in  Wales 
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I  in  December  was  given  for  the  Coalition  candidate.  Let  me,  how- 
j-  ever,  be  on  the  safe  side  and  credit  the  Unionists  with  only  25  per 
i  gent,  of  the  votes  in  this  election.  This  means  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
I  George’s  old  regiment  of  Welsh  Ironsides  only  43  per  cent,  now 
supported  him,  while  57  per  cent,  of  them  had  been  arrayed 
against  him.  And  the  desertions  from  his  standard  showed  a 
marked  tendency  to  increase  every  day  the  fight  was  prolonged. 

This,  too,  is  only  a  portion  of  the  story  ;  for,  looming  even  more 
large  and  ominous  on  the  political  horizon  in  Wales  than  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  the  spectre  of  Labour  supremacy.  The  growth  of  this 
force  in  Wales  has  been  phenomenal.  In  the  1910  Election  its 
total  poll  was  only  42,000.  Eight  years  later  it  more  than 
doubled  its  parliamentary  representation  and  more  than  quad¬ 
rupled  its  total  poll,  while  half  the  uncontested  seats  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  new  Party.  Until  now.  Labour  had  been  content 
with  tentative  assaults  on  selected  industrial  centres  in  Glamorgan 
and  Monmouthshire,  and  had  never  dared  to  challenge  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  single  seat  in  the  whole  of  North  Wales  or  in  any  agri¬ 
cultural  constituency.  At  this  Election  it  put  forward  candidates 
for  half  the  North  Wales  electorates  and  for  five  out  of  every  six 
of  the  Southern  Divisions.  In  a  short  time  it  will  have  an  Elec¬ 
toral  Labour  Organisation  in  every  constituency.  It  already  holds 
one-third  of  the  Welsh  seats,  and  unless  the  political  barometer 
as  recorded  by  the  recent  pollings  proves  very  misleading,  will,  at 
the  next  Election,  possess  a  full  half  of  the  parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentation.  Welsh  Labour,  too,  is  going  to  play  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  part  within  the  British  Labour  Party.  Among  the  leaders  of 
that  Party  Welshmen  are  becoming  as  recognised  a  power  as  was 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  Liberal  Party.  The  British  Labour 
Party,  now  the  official  Opposition  in  the  Commons,  has  recog¬ 
nised,  as  did  the  Liberal  Party  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  last 
Administration,  and  each  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  right 
of  Wales  to  an  official  Whipship.  It  is  also  pledged  to  Home 
Rule  for  Wales — and  in  a  Welsh  Legislature  could  easily  carry 
three  out  of  every  four  constituencies.  It  is  alike  his  misfortune 
and  his  fault  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  broken  for  ever  with 
Labour — in  Wales  no  less  than  in  England.  The  notorious  Mile 
End  sjiecch,  with  its  wild  charges  of  Bolshevism  against  Labour 
leaders,  and  what  the  Times  describes  as  his  “hectic  appeals, 
their  very  obvious  tremors,  their  frantic  sacrifices  to  opportun¬ 
ism  ”  on  J;he  very  eve  of  the  Election,  will  require  much  explana¬ 
tion,  much  glossing  over,  to  reconcile  Labour,  in  Wales  as  in 
England,  to  his  political  leadership  in  the  future — even  if,  as  the 
Carnarvon  New  Year’s  Day  speech  would  seem  to  indicate,  he  is 
now  as  ready  to  break  with  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  as 
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he  was  with  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  McKenna.  Until  that  broach 
occurs  he  can  hardly  entertain  the  hope  that  a  Party  led  by  men 
like  Mr.  Brace  and  Mr.  Clynes,  who  resigned  from  the  last  Coali- 
tion  Ministry,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  who  refused  office  in  it 
will  observe  the  attitude  of  benevolent  neutrality  which  charac¬ 
terised  the  Asquith  Opposition. 

The  general  outlook,  therefore,  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  Wales 
was  not  encouraging  w’hen  the  ballot-boxes  surrendered  their 
secret.  When  he  regarded  his  own  stronghold  of  Carnarvon  and 
its  adjacent  political  demesnes  he  found  his  old  sovereignty  every¬ 
where  challenged.  A  London  litterateur  had  dared  to  strike  the 
Premier’s  shield  on  the  very  walls  of  Carnarvon  Castle.  And 
though  Mr.  Austin  Harrison  experienced  difficulty  in  finding 
sponsors  to  sign  his  nomination  papers,  it  proved  to  be  far  from 
being  the  “  freak  candidature  ’  ’  which  the  Times  pictured  it.  That 
an  utter  stranger  to  the  constituency,  a  man  knowing  not  a  single 
soul  among  the  electorate,  ignorant  of  the  tongue  which  could 
appeal  to  their  hearts,  with  no  pretence  of  organisation  to  support 
liim,  should,  in  the  face  of  the  Premier’s  immense  personal  popu¬ 
larity,  and  with  all  the  forces  of  the  united  political  machines  of 
Unionism,  Liberalism,  and  Labour  opposed  to  him,  still  have 
persisted  in  his  candidature,  and  should  have  polled  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  votes,  is  an  event  of  the  very  first  magnitude  in  political 
history.  It  is  more  significant  than  would  have  been  the  loss 
of  half  a  dozen  seats  elsewhere.  In  only  one  constituency  in 
North  Wales  was  the  Premier’s  nominee  allowed  a  walk-over— 
and  that  was  more  of  a  tribute  to  the  candidate’s  owm  brilliant 
record  in  the  war  than  to  the  Premier’s  personal  influence.  In 
two  county  divisions  every  effort  to  find  a  Coalition  opponent  to 
“Free”  Liberals  failed.  In  the  adjoining  County  of  Anglesey 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  Premier’s  parliamentary  colleagues  was 
defeated  at  the  polls  after  having  held  the  seat  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  his  own  County  of  Carnarvon  his  nominee  was  only 
elected  by  a  minority  vote,  and  entirely  owing  to  the  rival  claims 
of  Liberalism  and  Labour  dividing  the  ariti-Coalitionist  forces.  In 
this  contest,  fought  with  unprecedented  bitterness,  and  in  which 
every  available  influence  was  brought  to  bear  by  Downing  Street, 
and  repeated  personal  appeals  were  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
himself,  the  Coalition  candidate,  a  personal  friend  of  the  Premier, 
only  secured  46  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast.  Even  so  he  felt  con¬ 
strained  on  the  eve  of  the  election  to  give  a  public  pledge  that  in 
certain  contingencies  he  would  promptly  resign  his  seat  rather 
than  countenance  measures  which  some  of  the  Coalition  leaders 
were  already  known  to  favour. 

Th^re  is  no  getting  over  these  essential  facts  of  the  situation. 
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It  was  not  adherence  to  Mr.  Asquith,  but  distrust  of  the  Coalition, 
which  influenced  Wales.  The  Premier’s  mistake  is  pointed  out  by 
the  Manchester  Guardian  to  have  been  his  appeals  to  the  lower 
passions  of  the  mob,  instead  of  to  the  higher  ideals  of  the  nation, 
appeals  which  the  Guardian  says  “he  exploited  in  ways  that  do 
him  small  credit,  and  which  he  may  live  to  regret  ” — and  Wales 
has  already  given  him  cause  to  regret  them.  Nor  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  should  we  overlook  the  inter-relationship  between  Wales  and 
organised  English  Nonconformity.  They  have  much  in  common 
in  political  ideals.  There  are  at  least  five  leafling  articles  of  their 
common  political  creed  to  which,  broadly  speaking,  they  are  ^like 
wedded.  These  are  :  a  free  church  (disestablishment),  a  free 
people  (home  rule),  free  land,  free  trade,  and  freedom  from 
the  drink  menace.  They  see  each  of  these  threatened  by  the 
Coalition.  They  see  among  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  members  of  the 
high  command  men  who  have  ever  been  wont  to  promote  the 
interests  of  landed  property,  of  capitalism,  of  the  drink  traffic, 
of  the  Established  Church,  of  Orangeism,of  everything  to  which 
the  Nonconformist  political  conscience,  as  interpreted  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  himself,  has  ever  been  opposed.  They  cannot 
believe  these  political  ethiops  will  change  their  skin  nor  the 
economic  leopard  his  spots  at  the  behest  of  their  Radical  leader — 
an  unbelief  which  the  Unionist  Press  is  doing  its  utmost  to  con¬ 
firm  by  such  declarations  as  that  of  the  Evening  News  :  “Now 
that  the  Pacifists  and  the  Old  Gang  are  cleared  out  of  the  way 
there  is  much  piquant  speculation  on  the  question  whether  such 
extremely  cautions  politicians  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Walter  Ijong  may  manage  Mr.  Lloyd  George  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Balfour.”  The  English  Nonconformist  point  of  view  is  reflected 
in  the  political  colour  of  the  Free  Church  candidates  at  the  recent 
election.  Of  the  178  Nonconformists  who  went  to  the  poll  in 
England,  5  were  Coalition  Unionists,  42  Coalition  Liberals,  79 
“Free  ”  Liberals,  and  52  Labour  men.  This  gives  47  supporters 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  against  131  opponents.  When  we  have 
such  Free  Church  Iwidera  as  Dr.  Horton,  Dr.  Clifford,  and  Prin¬ 
cipal  Garvie,  for  instance,  issuing  an  appeal  to  Free  Churchmen 
to  vote  against  the  Coalition,  and  when  we  have  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  own  pastor  going  down  to  Wales  to  oppose  the  return 
of  the  Premier’s  nominee,  we  have  some  faint  idea  of  what  the 
garrison  in  the  Welsh  village  sanctuary-citadel  is  likely  to  do. 
Political  Nonconformists  in  England,  as  in  Wales,  have  very 
exalted  ideas  of  statesmanship.  Animated  themselves  by  the 
highest  ideals  of  political  decorum  and  rectitude,  they  were  dis¬ 
appointed,  discouraged,  dismayed  to  see  the  whilom  protagonist 
of  their  faith  bow  the  head  to  worship  in  the  heathen  temple  of 
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the  political  Rimmon.  Rightly  proud  of  the  straight  course 
steered  by  British  statesmen  of  all  political  parties  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  following  previous  great  European  wars  in  which  this 
country  had  been  involved,  they  could  suffer  no  deviation  there¬ 
from  by  their  own  pilot.  The  great  high  road  to  the  exalted  ideal 
of  a  World  Peace  bringing  justice  and  liberty  to  all  nations,  along 
which  Pitt  and  Wellington  had  groped,  and  Canning  and 
Palmerston  advanced,  and  Gladstone  and  Salisbury  had  travelled 
more  confidently,  appeared  to  them  to  afford  present-day  British 
statesmanship  an  opportunity  of  leading  a  war-worn  world  into 
the  Promised  Land  flowing  with  the  milk  and  honey  of  human 
brotherhood,  of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men.  Instead 
of  this  they  saw  the  country  asked  to  vote  for  the  comparatively 
trivial  policy  of  transforming  the  barbarian  Kaiser  into  a  national 
martyr,  and  heard  from  the  highest  quarters  little  but  blatant 
demands  to  “make  the  Hun  pay.”  How^ever  good  this  might  be  as 
hustings'  electioneering,  it  afforded  but  a  poor  display  of  British 
statesmanship  in  a  great  world-crisis.  And  faced  at  Carnarvon 
with  the  ghosts  of  his  own  too-recent  past,  and  by  the  spectres  of 
his  too-early  future,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself  appeared  to  recoil 
from  the  very  Rubicon  he  had  himself  fixed. 

But  the  force  of  his  appeal  to  his  fellow-countrymen  has  been 
more  than  nullified  by  the  constitution  of  his  new  Ministry.  It 
has  only  served  to  emphasise  the  hollowness  of  the  excuse  that  a 
General  Election  was  essential  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
Premier’s  hands  in  the  making  of  peace.  To  the  stalwart  Welsh 
Nationalist  it  has  revealed  how  futile  and  fatal  would  have  been 
the  folly  of  faith  in  the  Premier’s  independence  of  action.  The 
bogey  of  a  “Lloyd  George  Dictatorship”  which  frightened  some 
timid  souls  has  been  for  ever  laid.  If  there  be  a  Dictatorship  it  is 
not  that  of  Mr.  Idoyd  George.  If  the  apix)intments  to  the  new 
Ministry  be  indeed  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  own  choice,  then  indeed 
the  gods  have  again  made  mad  those  they  would  destroy.  If  kings 
who  put  courtiers  in  the  place  of  statesmen  went  the  way  of 
destruction,  how  can  Mr.  Lloyd  George  escape  having  neglected 
the  “so  great  salvation”  placed  within  his 'grasp?  Even  the 
English  Unionist  Press  voices  its  sense  of  disappointment.  The 
Times  (December  31)  declared  there  w'as,  after  the  election,  “no 
justification  whatever  for  anything  but  the  choice  of  the  best  man 
available  for  every  place.”  And  what  the  Times  and  the  Press 
generally  see  too  late  in  the  accomplishment,  Welsh  stalwarts  had 
seen  in  the  purpose  and  predestination  when  the  un desired  election 
was  first  determined  upon. 

Bbriah  G.  Evans. 

Carnarvon. 
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From  the  turmoil  of  war  the  world  has  turned  to  the  turmoil  of 
peace,  and  the  last  condition  appears  to  be  more  perplexing  to 
humanity  than  the  first.  Representatives  of  the  victorious 
nations  are  preparing  to  assemble  in  conference  with  those  of  the 
enemy  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  just  settlement  of  the  war  and 
to  ensure  peace  for  a  stricken  world.  The  stand  to  be  taken  by 
the  American  delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference  is  of  particular 
interest  and  great’  importance  owing  to  the  fact  that  America, 
while  associated  with,  was  not  actually  one  of  the  Allies,  and 
also  because  America  has  repeatedly  announced  that  no  in¬ 
demnity  and  no  territorial  gains  are  demanded  for  the  United 
States.  All  of  the  Allies  are  deeply  concerned  with  matters  of 
indemnity  and  political  boundaries.  American  interest  in  the 
settlement  lies  in  securing  the  firm  establishment  of  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  and  the  carrying  of  these  principles  into  effect  in  the  recon- 
straction  of  the  political  and  economic  system  under  which  the 
affairs  of  the  world  will  be  conducted  for  at  least  some  years  to 
come.  With  the  armistice  came  a  relaxation  of  war  restraint, 
and  an  uncensored  discussion  of  war  aims  has  since  taken  first 
place  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  nations.  National  and  individual 
jealousies  and  prejudices  have  appeared  from  under  cover,  and 
suspicion  is  rife  in  the  minds  of  many,  first,  that  the  enemy  wdll 
in  some  way  or  other  escape  punishment,  and,  secondly,  that  one 
or  other  of  the  countries  associated  in  the  war  against  Germany 
will  derive  undue  advantage  in  the  final  settlement.  Nothing  is 
to  be  gained  by  ignoring  the  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  these 
jealousies,  prejudices,  and  suspicions.  That  they  exist  and  that 
they  are  at  work  to  cause  ill-feeling  and  even  serious  trouble 
between  nations  that  have  been  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  a 
common  cause  and  against  a  common  enemy  is  undeniable.  No 
day  goes  by  without  the  Press  giving  conclusive  evidence  to  this 
effect,  and  in  no  informal  gathering  of  cosmopolitan  character  is 
it  possible  to  ignore  occasional  outbursts  of  nationalism  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  covert  sneer  or  outspoken  antagonism.  Set  speeches 
delivered  on  formal  occasions  have  their  usefulness,  but  as  these 
epeeches  are  but  one  form  of  international  courtesy  they  do  not, 
however  sincere  the  speakers  may  be,  accomplish  the  real  purpose 
« indicated  by  the  spirit  which  presides  over  a  true  entente. 

The  immediate  welfare  of  the  Allies,  material  and  political,  is 
w  mutually  interdependent  and  the  whole  Allied  position  at  the 
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Peace  Conference  is  so  dominated  by  that  of  the  British  Empire,  it 
may  be  said  there  is  no  danger  of  serious  divergence  of  purpose 
or  practice  among  them.  It  is  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Allies  that  controversy  appears  to  be  expected  by  some  and  desired 
by  others.  By  the  very  dominance  of  the  British  influence  among 
the  Allies  the  position  resolves  itself  into  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  American  and  British  peoples  can  reach  and  maintain  a  work¬ 
ing  agreement  based  upon  mutual  understanding.  A  number  of 
influences  of  varying  strength  and  importance,  malicious  and 
otherwise,  are  at  work  to  bring  about  misunderstandings  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  .  To  ignore  the  existence  of 
these  influences  or  to  pretend  they  are  unimportant  is  worse  than 
useless — it  is  dangerous.  If  the  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  were  to  remain  secret  and  if  the  results  were  to  be  em¬ 
bodied  in  treaties  the  terms  of  which  were  to  be  known  and  rati¬ 
fied  by  Government  ofi&cials  only,  unofficial  influences  might 
possibly  be  ignored,  but  this  is  not  to  be.  The  democracies  of  the 
world  are  governed  in  these  days  by  representative  bodies  which, 
in  turn,  find  their  inspiration  for  action  in  public  opinion.  It  is  to 
the  fountain  head  of  all  democratic  Government,  the  nation  itself, 
that  one  must  go  to  determine  w'hat  will  be  the  final  action  of  a 
representative  Government.  The  science  or  art  of  propaganda 
lies,  therefore,  in  influencing  a  people  rather  than  a  Government, 
for  the  people  will  turn  their  Government  into  the  road  they  wish 
should  be  travelled.  The  German  authorities  recognised  fully  the 
power  of  public  sentiment,  and  even  under  their  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  spent  years  of  time  and  millions  of  money  in  training  the 
German  public  to  think  along  certain  lines.  It  is  now  known 
that  this  same  German  Government  spent  nearly  six  million 
sterling  in  its  attempt  to  influence  the  American  people.  This 
expenditure  failed  of  its  purpo.se  in  America,  but  had  an  appre¬ 
ciable  effect,  the  momentum  of  vvhich  still  continues.  How  much 
was  spent  in  Great  Britain  is  not  generally  known,  but  that  it 
had  its  effect  is  recognised ,  possibly  more  in  proportion  to  its  coet 
than  in  America. 

One  effect  of  this  expenditure  of  money  and  effort  is  now  mani¬ 
fest  in  certain  features  of  the  well-developed  plan  to  make  trouble 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  foundations  for 
which  plan  were  laid  before  America  came  into  the  war.  Nothing 
that  could  happen  in  international  affairs  would  give  greater  satis¬ 
faction  in  Germany,  redound  to  greater  material  and  political 
benefit  to  the  German  people,  or  go  further  towards  nullifying  the 
victory  of  the  Allies  over  Germany  than  a  really  serious  contro¬ 
versy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  seeds 
of  such  controversy  are  being  industriously  sowed  intentionally! 
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by  Borae  and  unwittingly  by  others.  A  fog  is  arising  over  the 
Atlantic  which  is  tending  to  obscure  the  vision  of  two  peoples 
which  at  no  time  in  their  histories  needed  clearer  vision  as  to 
Transatlantic  affairs.  This  fog  does  not  all  arise  through  German 
effort.  It  is  partly  Irish  in  its  origin,  and  its  density  is  increased 
bv  those  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  who  allow  the  minor  issue 
to  obscure  the  greater  and  those  who  allow  personal  jealousy, 
prejudice,  or  selfish  interest  to  dictate  to  their  judgment.  The 
way  to  dispel  this  fog  is  not  to  confine  all  effort  to  public  speeches, 
the  main  plea  of  which  is  racial  and  linguistic  sympathy  between 
the  two  nations,  for  family  quarrels  are  generally  more  easily 
started  and  more  bitter  when  once  under  w'ay  than  are  quarrels 
between  strangers.  Americans  must  recognise  the  temperament 
and  traditions  of  Englishmen,  and  Englishmen  must  recognise 
the  effect  of  climate,  environment,  and  history  upon  the  character 
and  temperament  of  Americans. 

It  is  a  common  fallacy  in  England  to  expect  Americans  to 
think  the  same  and  do  the  same  as  Englishmen  because  of  the 
common  origin  of  a  majority  of  the  two  peoples.  As  soon  as 
Englishmen  can  be  brought  to  look  upon  America  as  a  foreign 
country,  the  American  people  as  a  separate  nation,  and  as  of 
mixed  origin,  the  same  as  the  British,  it  will  be  easier  for  both 
peoples  to  understand  each  other. 

The  late  lamented  Theodore  Roosevelt,  that  great  and  true 
interpreter  of  the  American  purpose,  whose  brave  spirit  will  long 
continue  to  guide  the  nation  in  its  public  affairs,  was  a  firm 
believer  in  this  idea,  and  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  he  expressed 
it  in  characteristic  and  vigorous  style.  Major  Putnam,  one  of  the 
organisers  of  the  “English-Speaking  Union,”  wrote  to  the  ex-Pre- 
sident  and  asked  him  to  become  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Union, 
and  in  reply  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  in  part : — 

“I  do  not  enre  to  go  on  any  Board  or  into  any  organisation  of  any  kind 
at  present,  more  especially  as  I  am  spending  all  my  endeavours  to  secure 
in  this  country  a  spirit  of  undivided  American  Nationalism,  based  on  an 
Americanism  -which  disregards  all  questions  of  national  origin  nnd  which 
heats  this  as  a  new  nation,  different  from  all  other  nations,  entitled  to  the 
single-hearted  and  undivided  loyalty  of  every  one  of  its  citizens,  and  bound 
to  develop  in  every  way  itsr  own  distinctive  American  idettls. 

"But  with  general  purposes  of  your  League,  or  Union,  I  am  in  henrty 
accord.  I  agree  absolutely  -with  you  that  this  war  has  brought  home  to  the 
great  majority  of  thinking  men  in  this  country  the  fact  that  we,  the 
English-speaking  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire,  possess 
both  ideals  and  interests  in  common.  We  can  best  do  our  duty,  as  members 
of  the  family  of  nations,  to  maintain  peace  and  justice  throughout  the  world 
by  first  rendering  it  impossible  that  the  peace  between  ourselves  can  ever 
be  broken. 

"I  regard  the  British  Navy  as  probably  the  most  potent  instrumentality 
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for  peace  in  the  world.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  try  to  build  a  Navy  I 
in  rivalry  to  it,  but  I  do  believe  we  should  have  the  second  Navy  in  the  ' 
world.  Moreover,  I  am  now  prepared  to  say  what,  five  years  ago,  I  would  | 
not  have  said.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the  United  States  and  tie  i 
British  Empire  can  agree  to  a  universal  arbitration  treaty.  In  otlier  words, 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  say  that,  under  no  ^ 
circumstances,  shall  there  ever  be  a  resort  to  war  between  the  United  States  i 
and  the  British  Empire,  and  that  no  question  can  ever  arise  between  them 
that  cannot  be  settled  in  judicial  fashion,  in  some  such  manner  as  questions  i 
between  States  of  our  own  Union  would  be  settled.  ' 

“  It  is  wicked  not  to  try  to  live  up  to  high  ideals  and  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  world.  It  is  folly,  and  may  be  worse  than  folly,  not  to 
recognise  the  actual  facts  of  existence  while  striving  thus  to  realise  our 
ideals.  There  are  many  countries  not  yet  at  a  level  of  adviancement  whidi 
permits  real  reciprocity  of  relations  with  them,  and  many  other  countries 
so  completely  unlike  our  own  that  at  present  no  such  agreement  would  be  *1 
possible  w-ith  them.  But  the  slow  march  forward  of  the  generations  has  1 
brought  the  EngUsh-spenking  peoples  to  a  point  where  such  an  agreement 
is  entirely  feasible ;  and  it  is  eminently  desirable  among  ourselves.” 

Theodore  Eoosevelt  was  a  great  revolutionary  leader,  and  it  is 
as  such  he  will  take  his  place  in  history.  He  led  the  American 
people  in  a  revolt  against  corruption  in  politics  and  in  public  office. 
This  American  revolution  was  successful,  and  it  was  begun, 
carried  on,  and  triumphantly  concluded  without  riot,  bloodshed, 
or  destruction  of  property,  and  yet  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  American  era.  It  came  at  a  fortunate  time,  not  only  for 
America,  but  for  the  world,  for  it  brought  the  spirituality  of  the 
nation  to  the  surface  that  it  might  give  quick  response  to  the  call 
of  distressed  humanity  battling  for  its  rights  in  Europe. 

The  real  points  of  sympathetic  contact  between  Englishmen 
and  Americans  lie  deeper  than  any  form  of  Government,  any 
environment,  or  any  material  interest.  They  rest  upon  a  solid 
foundation  of  similar  common  law,  national  and  individual  ideals, 
a  common  belief  in  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  in  mutual  aspira¬ 
tions  for  the  same  culture.  These  things  are  all  fundamental, 
and  no  two  nations  in  the  world  stand  so  closely  together  in  the 
real  things  of  the  spirit  as  do  the  British  and  the  Americans. 

It  is  the  earnest  and  whole-souled  belief  of  a  vast  majority  of 
Englishmen  and  Americans  that  the  two  peoples  should  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  in  times  of 
war,  and  that  this  can  be  done  to  the  advantage  of  both  and  the 
disadvantage  of  neither  in  all  things  material,  political,  and 
spiritual.  The  fog  upon  the  Atlantic  which  is  now  striking  such 
dismay  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
wonderful  vision  of  a  complete,  unassailable,  and  triumphant 
Anglo-American  Entente  can  be  blown  away  in  a  moment  if  the 
wind  sets  in  from  a  common-sense  quarter. 

Even  the  coming  of  President  Wilson  to  Europe  has  been 
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seized  upon  as  an  omen  of  future  trouble,  in  that  sinister  designs 
are  attributed  to  this  journey.  The  folly  of  such  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  becomes  apparent  when  the  preponderance  of  the  Allies  in 
the  Peace  Conference  is  realised  ;  when  it  is  understood  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  can  do  no  more  than  submit  the  conclusions  of  that 
Conference  for  ratification  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  body  by  the  time  the  treaty  reaches  it  will  possess  a  work¬ 
ing  majority  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  President.  Any 
treaty  ratified  by  such  a  Congress  will  represent  a  non-partisan 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  nation  as  to  what  should  be  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  conflict  with  Germany.  It  has  been  the  rule  in  the 
past  in  the  United  States  that  treaties  negotiated  by  the  State 
Department  should  go  into  effect  when  ratified  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate.  In  recent  years,  notably  in  connection  with 
certain  reciprocity  treaties  and  treaties  arising  out  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  it  has  become  the  custom  that  treaties  should  be 
handled  as  legislation  and  pass  through  both  Houses  of  Congress  in 
the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  act.  This  came  about  through  the 
contention  of  the  House  that  as  that  body  w’as  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  revenue  measures,  all  treaties  affecting  the  revenues 
should  receive  its  sanction  before  going  into  effect.  As  practically 
all  treaties  of  trade  and  friendship  made  in  modern  times  deal 
either  directly  or  indirectly  with  matters  affecting  the  national 
revenue,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  House  considers  itself 
entitled  to  equal  consideration  with  the  Senate  in  all  commitments 
made  by  the  Government.  There  is  also  a  reason  of  policy  which 
governs  in  submitting  important  treaties  to  the  House,  and  that  is 
the  representative  character  of  that  body  and  the  fact  that  if  a 
treaty  is  endorsed  by  Congress  as  a  whole  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  universal  character  of  the  endorsement  given  to  the 
Administration  in  power. 

President  Wilson  comes  to  Europe  in  full  ^wssession  of  the 
views  not  only  of  his  political  supporters,  but  also  of  those  upon 
whom  he  must  depend  to  ratify  any  treaty  made  under  his  direc¬ 
tion.  That  the  general  principles  he  lays  down  will  be  followed 
by  the  American  representatives  may  be  assumed,  as  there  is  no 
one  among  them  strong  enough  or  sufficiently  antagonistic  to 
defeat  his  immediate  purpose.  The  President  has  been  criticised 
in  his  own  country  for  coming  to  Europe  during  the  Conference. 
This  criticism  has  come  not  only  from  his  political  opponents, 
but  from  some  of  his  strongest  supporters.  The  events  of 
the  next  few  weeks  will  prove  whether  his  critics  are  right 
or  wrong.  He  has  already  disarmed  much  of  this  criticism. 
That  his  political  position  is  secure  he  knows,  for  in  the  usual 
order  of  things  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and 
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the  fate  of  his  party  at  the  next  General  Election  will  not 
depend  as  much  upon  what  he  may  do  as  it  will  upon  the  man 
chosen  by  the  Democrats  to  succeed  him  and  in  the  record  of  the 
Democratic  Congress  now  in  existence.  The  triumph  of  the 
Republicans  in  the  last  election  probably  does  not  concern  him 
nearly  as  much  in  its  bearing  upon  the  next  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  as  it  does  in  the  effect  a  Republican  majority  may  have 
upon  his  reconstruction  policy,  as  it  will  be  presented  in  the 
Administration  measures  submitted  to  Congress  for  approval. 
That  President  Wilson  is  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting 
the  considered  demands  of  the  Allies  upon  Germany  is  an  idea 
not  to  be  taken  seriously.  Nothing  he  has  said  since  America 
came  into  the  war,  nor  any  act  for  which  he  is  responsible,  gives 
the  slightest  ground  for  any  such  belief  or  even  suspicion.  The 
trouble-makers  have  seized  upon  the  “freedom  of  the  seas’’  as 
their  watchword,  and  have  lashed  themselves  into  fury  over  a 
supposititious  attack  upon  British  sea-power. 

No  man  can  say  that  he  is  in  full  possession  of  President 
Wilson’s  belief  or  intentions,  for  no  President  in  recent  years 
has  guarded  his  utterance  with  more  care  or  kept  his  own  counsel 
more  zealously,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  he  has  formu¬ 
lated  certain  ideals  he  holds  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  future 
good  of  the  world  and  for  which  he  believes  he  will  find  a  majority 
support,  not  only  at  home,  but  among  the  people  of  the  Allies. 
To  assist  Germany  to  maintain  order  through  the  setting  up  of  a 
representative  Government,  and  to  compel  that  Government  to 
stand  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  task  of  reparation  set  by 
the  Peace  Conference  is  probably  his  conception  of  the  first  and 
immediate  objective.  This  business  in  hand  having  been 
arranged  for,  it  is  doubtless  the  President’s  ambition  to  assist 
in  formulating  some  plan  whereby  peace  can  be  guaranteed  to  the 
world  and  at  the  same  time  the  war-worn  nations  can  be  relieved 
of  enormous  annual  expenditures  for  armament.  He  has  already 
outlined  the  idea  of  an  international  navy  in  the  sense  that  each 
party  to  an  agreement  should  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  when 
necessity  arises  a  naval  force  which,  when  combined  with  others, 
would  make  effective  the  mandate  of  a  League  of  Nations  deter¬ 
mined  there  should  be  no  more  war. 

There  is  a  feeling  prevalent  in  England  that  in  some  way  or 
other  an  attack  upon  British  sea  power  is  thus  contemplated. 
It  cannot  be  looked  upon  justly  as  such  when  it  is  realised  that 
no  one  nation  in  the  world  is  to-day  capable  of  maintaining  suffi¬ 
cient  armament  on  land  or  sea  to  wage  a  really  great  war  single- 
handed.  There  are  many  people  to-day,  Englishmen  even  in 
greater  numbers  than  in  other  countries,  who  are  fully  convinced 
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{hat  if  the  coming  Peace  Conference  does  not  provide  for  dis¬ 
armament  upon  a  large  scale  the  war  with  Germany  will  have 
been  fought  in  vain.  A  victory  has  been  won,  and  the  real  fruits 
of  the  victory  are  not  the  immediate  penalties  imposed  upon 
Germany,  but  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  opportunity  given  to  the 
world  to  set  its  various  houses  in  order  by  mutual  agreement 
among  the  inmates.  No  statesman  has  yet  dared  to  set  forth 
dispassionately  and  in  full  detail  the  price  that  has  been  paid  for 
victory.  The  bill  will  shortly  be  rendered,  and  will  have  to  be 
paid.  If  armaments  are  made  unnecessary,  they  can  be  treated 
as  a  luxury  and  dispensed  with,  thus  giving  tax-burdened  peoples 
a  chance  to  lessen  their  national  obligations  and  to  carry  out  work 
needed  for  the  welfare  of  humanity  so  long,  so  completely,  and  so 
criminally  neglected  by  nations  priding  themselves  upon  the  high 
state  of  their  civilisation.  If  President  Wilson  is  able  through  his 
influence  and  that  of  the  nation  he  represents  to  evolve  a  practical 
plan  for  disarmament,  and  secures  an  international  agreement  to 
that  effect,  he  will  have  performed  an  enormous  service,  not  only 
to  .America,  but  to  all  nations.  The  only  Government  that  could 
be  expected  to  disagree  is  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Allies,  and  if  a 
test  vote  were  to  be  taken  upon  the  question  of  disarmament  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  responsible  statesmen  of  any  country  would 
to-day  dare  to  vote  against  it.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  one  great  idea  in  the  mind  of  President 
Wilson,  and  that  when  he  decided  to  come  to  Europe  himself  it 
was  in  the  hope  that  he  might  make  his  appeal  more  effectively 
in  person  than  at  long  range.  An  international  naval  police  force 
would  have  at  its  command  the  economic  weapon  of  blockade  on 
land  and  sea,  and  thus  its  power  could  be  made  absolute.  With 
the  establishment  of  this  naval  police  and  the  arrangement  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  the  international  boycott  into  force,  there  would  be 
an  absolute  prohibition  of  further  armament  on  the  sea  and  of 
any  armament  on  land  other  than  that  needed  for  police  work 
ashore.  President  Wilson  has  never  presented  this  idea  in  all  its 
fulness  as  his  plan,  but  all  of  these  suggestions  have  been 
made  by  him  at  various  times  and  in  varying  form.  Whether 
President  Wilson  be  right  or  wrong,  whether  his  dreams  of  an 
international  peace  can  be  materialised  or  not,  there  is  nothing 
petty  about  them.  No  international  jealousies  are  concerned 
therewith,  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  viewed  through  the  fog 
that  distorted  shapes  appear  to  vex  the  souls  of  those  whose 
thoughts  are  yet  entangled  with  the  diplomatic  methods  of  pre-war 
days,  methods  which  will  have  to  be  scrapped  as  are  the  pieces  of 
an  exploded  weapon.  There  is  another  point  well  worth  taking 
into  consideration,  and  that  is  the  utter  impossibility  of  anything 
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being  accomplished  along  these  lines  without  a  complete  agree- 
ment  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  If  a  basis  for 
such  an  agreement  cannot  be  found,  the  whole  plan  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  the  people  of  the  world  will  again  be  called  to  the 
task  of  building  useless  ships,  training  food-consuming  armies, 
and  accumulating  great  stores  of  energy,  only  to  have  them  waste 
away  through  the  mere  passage  of  time.  The  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  inspired  and  advised  by  a  dominating  mind, 
come  to  the  peace  table  asking  no  indemnity  for  America  and 
demanding  no  new  territory.  What  they  are  there  for  is  to  help 
in  administering  justice  to  those  who  have  suffered  through 
German  aggression  and  to  present  for  consideration  certain  plans 
they  believe  will,  if  carried  out,  result  in  untold  benefit  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  including  themselves.  For  these  plans  to 
become  effective  they  must  be  endorsed  by  the  people  of  the 
British  Empire  and  more  especially  by  the  people  of  England. 
This  does  not  mean  they  must  be  accepted  as  presented.  An 
agreement  in  principle  has  already  been  announced.  It  only 
remains  to  agree  upon  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  and  in  the  making  of  this  agreement  from  first  to  last 
England  will  have  in  effect  the  deciding  vote. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  ignoring 
the  many  significant  indications  of  surface  irritation  between  the 
American  people  and  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Indeed,  it 
is  best  to  go  further  even  than  merely  to  recognise  them.  Let  the 
points  alleged  to  be  at  issue  be  plainly  stated  that  they  may  be 
discussed  intelligently  by  all  the  people  and  in  the  open.  A  fair 
argument  hurts  no  one  and  makes  no  enemies ;  it  is  the  sneer, 
the  innuendo,  the  questioning  of  motives  that  does  the  damage 
and  creates  international  antagonisms.  Much  blame  for  such  a 
state  of  affairs  may  lie  at  the  door  of  the  Press  and  also  upon  the 
man  who  has  the  ear  of  a  crowd  and  who,  to  further  his  own 
personal  and  selfish  ends — political,  social,  or  commercial— drops 
poison  therein.  It  is  a  time  for  all  who  value  the  peace,  happi¬ 
ness,  and  prosperity  of  humanity  in  their  own  and  other  countries 
to  look  for  the  good  that  the  present  situation  may  yield,  and  not, 
through  narrow-mindedness  or  ignorance,  destroy  the  greatest 
opportunity  that  has  ever  come  for  an  Anglo-American  Entente 
that  could  withstand  the  attacks  of  all  its  enemies,  no  matter  how 
numerous  or  how  powerful.  When  the  historians  of  the  future 
look  back  upon  this  epoch  the  two  greatest  events  will  be  held  to 
be  the  defeat  of  a  prepared  Germany  by  an  unprepared  coalition 
of  nations  and  the  drawing  together  of  England  and  America  in  a 
common  effort  to  save  the  world  a  repetition  of  the  terrible  story 
of  the  past  four  years  and  a  half.  If  it  be  recorded  that  as  a 
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result  of  the  war  the  American  and  English  nations  entered  into 
a  solemn  pact  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  demo¬ 
cracy  safe  for  the  world,  to  the  best  of  human  endeavour  (faulty 
though  it  needs  be),  the  war  will  be  accounted  as  having  served  a 
great  and  wonderful  purjwse  to  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  The 
man  who  adds  one  iota  to  the  recognised  difficulties  of  bringing 
this  about  takes  upon  himself  a  serious  res|X)n8ibility,  and  this 
applies  not  only  to  responsible  statesmen ,  but  to  the  private  citizen 
who  ignores  the  principles  at  stake  and  allows  himself  to  be  lost 
in  the  fog  which  floats  over  the  surface  of  international  affairs. 
Anglo-American  interests,  that  is  to  say  the  real  interests  of  the 
Anglo-American  peoples,  are  the  same,  and  they  rest  upon  the 
same  spiritual  foundations.  That  there  may  be  rivalries  in  the 
less  important  things  of  life  is  true,  just  as  it  is  tnie  that 
there  are  rivalries  and  conflicting  interests  among  the  people  of  a 
single  nation..  These  disappear  in  a  national  purpose,  as  inter¬ 
national  rivalries  and  conflicts  of  interest  may  be  made  to  dis¬ 
appear  in  the  presence  of  an  international  purpose  of  such 
tremendous  import. 


James  Davenport  Whelpley. 


TITUS  OATES  IN  WAR  TIME. 


Titus  Oates  has  not  usually  been  considered  either  a  typical  or 
a  reputable  figure  in  British  history.  He  professed,  it  will  be 
remembered,  to  have  discovered  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  a  great  Popish  plot  to  burn  London,  to  murder  the  King,  to 
bring  about  a  general  massacre  of  Protestants,  and  to  restore 
England  to  the  fold  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  capital  and  the 
whole  nation,  says  Macaulay,  went  mad  with  hatred  and  fear. 
The  penal  laws,  which  had  begun  to  lose  something  of  their  edge, 
were  sharpened  anew.  Everywhere  justices  were  busied  in  search¬ 
ing  houses  and  seizing  papers.  All  the  gaols  were  filled  with 
Papists.  London  had  the  aspect  of  a  city  in  a  state  of  siege.  In  a 
few'  weeks  Oates  had  raised  himself  “from  penury  and  obscurity 
to  opulence,  to  power  which  made  him  the  dread  of  princes  and 
nobles,  and  to  notoriety  such  as  has  for  low  and  bad  minds  all  the 
attractions  of  glory.”  His  success  led  to  rivals  and  imitators 
even  more  extravagant  than  himself.  But  in  the  temper  of  the 
times  no  accusation  was  too  wild  to  find  credence.  The  courts  of 
justice  reflected  the  frenzy  of  the  mob ;  the  politicians  fostered 
and  fed  the  popular  passion  and  manipulated  it  to  ser\'e  their  own 
interests,  even  when  they  knew  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
compound  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  fabrication;  and  scores 
and  hundreds  of  innocent  men  fell  victims  to  the  panic  that  had 
gripped  the  country.  “It  was  in  vain  that  the  sufferers  appealed 
to  the  respectability  of  their  past  lives ;  for  the  public  mind  was 
possessed  with  a  belief  that  the  more  conscientious  a  Papist  was, 
the  more  likely  he  must  be  to  plot  against  a  Protestant  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  w^as  in  vain 'that,  just  before  the  cart  passed  from 
under  their  feet,  they  re.solutely  affirmed  their  innocence;  for  the 
general  opinion  was  that  a  good  Papist  considered  all  lies  which 
were  serviceable  to  his  Church  as  not  only  excusable  but  meri¬ 
torious.”  To  the  last  Oates  retained  a  fervent  following,  but  the 
better  mind  of  the  nation  reasserted  itself,  our  people  recovered 
their  balance  and  sanity,  and  six  years  after  he  had  been  acclaimed 
as  the  one  true  Englishman  who  dared  to  lay  bare  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  Papacy,  he  was  pilloried  in  Palace  Yard,  mercilessly 
flogged  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  made  to  suffer  in  his  own 
person  something  of  the  savage  injustice  he  had  been  the  means 
of  inflicting  on  others. 

The  war  has  enabled  us  to  understand  Titus  Oates  and  his  times 
better  than  we  did.  If  it  has  produced  no  impostor  of  quite  his 
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magnitude  it  has  shown  that  in  periods  of  acute  public  emotion 
the  predisposition  on  which  he  traded  to  swallow  any  tale  which 
harmonises  with  the  hysteria  of  the  hour  is  still  as  operative  as 
ever.  Men’s  capacity  for  credulity  does  not  lessen  with  time ;  it 
only  assumes  fresh  forms  and  takes  different  directions ;  and  the 
people  who  during  the  past  four  years  have  been  shouting  “Once 
a  German  always  a  German  ”  would,  if  they  had  lived  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  have  bellowed,  “Once  a  Papist  always  a 
Papist  ’’  with  the  same  conviction,  and  earlier  still  would  have 
sworn  to  the  truth  of  what  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  best  attested 
facts  in  history,  namely,  that  old  women  w^ere  in  the  habit  of 
transforming  themselves  into  wolves  and  riding  on  broomsticks. 
Given  a  certain  mode  of  thought,  a  certain  intellectual  tendency 
and  temperature,  a  certain  measure  of  probability  and  order  of 
ideas,  and  the  public  mind  saturated  with  certain  unquestioned 
conceptions,  and  you  will  find  in  all  ages  that  there  is  generated 
an  atmosphere  of  opinion  in  which  the  reason  is  subdued  and 
enchained,  men’s  brains  are  sheathed  in  a  casing  of  associations 
that  evidence  cannot  even  dent,  and  the  imagination,  starting 
from  premisses  that  are  accepted  too  instinctively  to  be 
examined,  bounds  towards  conclusions  so  fantastic,  so  far  removed 
both  from  likelihood  and  from  reality,  as  to  leave  on  succeeding 
generations  an  impression  of  total  mental  collapse. 

The  significance  of  Oates  is  not  that  he  was  a  perjurer  and  a 
liar,  but  that  millions  passionately  believed  his  lies,  and  that  he 
found  to  his  hand,  and  adroitly  and  unscrupulously  worked,  a 
state  of  mind  which  absorbed  and  responded  to  any  and  every 
invention  which  he  chose  to  inject  into  it ;  and  if  it  is  asked  how 
that  state  of  mind  came  into  existence,  the  answ^er  can  only  be 
that  circumstances  had  made  Popery  for  the  Englishman  of  the 
seventeenth  century — just  as  circumstances  have  made  Germany 
for  the  Englishman  of  to-day — a  subject  on  which  he  felt  intensely 
but  simply  could  not  reason.  We  do  not  now',  as  it  happens, 
believe  in  a  Popish  conspiracy,  or  Papal  spies,  or  the  “hidden 
hand  ’’  of  Kome,  or  the  impossibility  of  a  good  Catholic  being  also 
a  loyal  Englishman.  But  multitudes  among  us  have  been  taught 
to  believe  during  the  past  four  years  that  every  man  of  German 
birth  who  had  settled  in  our  midst  was  a  secret  agent,  planted 
here  by  his  Government  to  ferret  out  our  naval,  military,  and 
commercial  weaknesses ;  that  if  he  had  become  a  naturalised 
British  .subject  it  was  merely  to  disguise  and  facilitate  his  plot¬ 
tings;  that  it  was  folly  to  think  that  he  had  any  intention  of 
keeping  his  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  that  through  various  subter¬ 
ranean  channels  he  and  his  compatriots  had  built  up  a  position 
and  established  an  influence  in  British  trade,  society,  politics. 
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finance,  and  the  Government  offices  which  made  their  exposure 
and  punishment  impossible,  and  throughout  the  war  w'as  weaken¬ 
ing  and  indeed  half-paralysing  our  military  arm.  And  this 
German  plot  has  been  just  as  vivid  a  reality  to  our  people  as  was 
the  Popish  plot  to  their  ancestors  of  two  and  a  half  centuries  aga 
It  has  been  a  thing  taken  for  granted,  so  obvious  and  unchalleng. 
able  and  subscribed  to  with  such  absolute  fervour  as  to  make 
scepticism  or  any  effort  to  discriminate  seem  like  an  act  of 
treason.  The  same  or  a  very  similar  emotional  condition  must 
have  obtained  in  Oates’s  day.  Violent  prepossessions,  terrors, 
and  suspicions  had  incapacitated  men  for  seeing  things  as  they 
really  w’ere.  They  were  intellectually  unable  to  distinguish 
between  a  bogey  and  a  lantern  and  a  turnip ;  and  Oates,  apprehend¬ 
ing  his  surroundings  and  turning  them  to  personal  account  with 
the  swift  dexterity  of  a  modern  journalist,  may  fairly  be  called  the 
most  successful  “stunt-hunter  ”  in  British  history. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  were  about  37,000  German 
subjects  resident  in  Great  Britain.  It  w^as  clearly  right  and  neces¬ 
sary  that  all  of  them  who  were  of  military  age  or  suspected  by 
the  authorities  should  be  interned,  and  that  the  remainder  should 
be  closely  watched  and  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  free  movement 
and  of  anything  else  that  might  make  them  a  danger  to  the 
country.  These  were  elementary  precautions,  and  they  were 
taken.  Later  on,  and  especially  after  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi¬ 
tania,  it  became  advisable  to  intern  a  good  many  Germans  in 
their  own  interests.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  criticism 
which  can  be  passed  on  the  actions  of  the  Home  Office,  the  War 
Office,  and  the  Secret  Service  in  this  matter  except  in  one  paffi- 
cular — that  they  never  seemed  quite  to  gauge  the  strength  of 
popular  feeling  on  the  question,  never  let  the  public  know  enough 
of  what  they  were  doing,  and  often  allowed  themselves  to  be  put 
in  the  position  of  appearing  to  take  stronger  measures  under 
journalistic  pressure.  A  little  more  frankness,  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  national  psychology,  and  the  habit  of  timely 
speech  would  have  saved  the  country  and  the  authorities,  in  this 
as  in  a  hundred  other  problems  connected  with  the  war,  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  and  w'ould  have  conserved  and  con¬ 
centrated  the  energy  we  needed  for  our  true  business  of  smashing 
Germany  in  the  field. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  precautions  adopted  by  the  Departments 
seem  throughout  to  have  been  thoroughly  adequate.  The  known 
German  spies  and  agents  were  rounded  up  so  efficiently  before 
and  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  wmr  that  the  Home 
Secretary  was  able  to  announce  in  September,  1914,  that  “no 
actual  case  of  outrage  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  police 
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or  the  military.”  Before  the  war  was  a  year  old  about  five  out  of 
every  eight  Germans  who  were  at  large  on  its  outbreak  had  been 
interned  or  repatriated.  When  it  ended  there  were  probably  not 
more  than  5,000,  including  the  aged,  the  very  young,  the  sick, 
and  the  infirm,  still  nominally  at  liberty ;  and  all  of  these  were 
kept  under  the  strictest  supervision.  Here,  again,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  act  detrimental  to  the  national  interests  has  been  traced 
back  either  to  the  interned  or  the  unintemed  Germans  in  our 
midst.  If  they  were  really  “agents  of  the  Kaiser,”  they  were 
singularly  ineffective  ones.  If  tlrey  imagined  that  Great  Britain 
was  too  sleepy  or  unorganised  to  head  them  off  they  made  a  pro¬ 
found  mistake.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  we  were  thoroughly 
wide  awake,  that  we  knew  at  least  as  much  about  the  German  spy 
system  in  Great  Britain  as  the  Germans  knew  of  our  counter¬ 
activities  ill  their  own  country,  and  that  the  ordinary  German 
resident  in  these  islands  was  just  as  harmless  as  the  ordinary 
British  resident  in  Germany.  There  never  was  the  slightest 
cause  for  panic;  our  officials  from  the  very  beginning  had  the 
situation  well  in  hand ;  and  the  8|>ectacle  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  war  exciting  itself  over  the  old  men  and  women 
and  children  of  German  birth  who  were  still  unintemed,  and  ap- 
IMinting  Committee  after  Committee  to  consider  what  should  be 
done  with  them,  was  not  only  totally  unimpressive  but  showed 
that  we  simply  did  not  realise  one  of  our  greatest  successes  in  the 
war— I  mean  the  superb  and  noiseless  efficiency  of  our  Intelligence 
Services  at  home  as  w^ell  as  at  the  fronts. 

Among  the  gems  of  the  recent  General  Election  the  one  which 
seemed  to  me  to  emit  the  purest  ray  of  Titus  Oatesism  was  Sir 
F.  E.  Smith’s  remark  that  eighteen  out  of  every  twenty  Germans 
who  had  settled  in  Great  Britain  during  the  past  two  decades 
had  been  spies.  Whether  it  was  this  profundity  that  finally  con¬ 
vinced  the  Prime  Minister  of  “F.  E.’s  ”  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
Lord  Chancellorship  I  do  not  know.  Of  course,  our  delightful 
Attorney-General  did  not  mean  it.  As  a  Law  Officer  of  the 
Crown  he  was  in  the  best  possible  jxisition  to  realise  its  trans¬ 
parently  ludicrous  inaccuracy.  But  it  served  his  cheap  elec¬ 
tioneering  turn  to  kick  the  German  residents  in  our  midst, 
whether  aliens  or  naturalised  British  subjects ;  his  platform 
instinct  told  him  they  were  down  and  could  be  assaulted  with 
impunity ;  and  without  more  ado  he  chivalrously  put  on  his 
heaviest  boots  for  the  task.  It  would  have  been  a  rare  forensic 
treat  if  “F.  E.”  could  have  been  made  to  cross-examine  himself 
on  his  own  statement — there  w’ould  not  have  been  enough  of  it 
left  to  hang  even  a  dachshund.  But  monstrous  as  his  accusation 
'•fas,  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  found  many  subscribers  among  those 
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who,  as  the  Prime  Minister  said,  “have  stuiit-huutiug  on  tlieil 
brain  ”  ;  and  probably  it  will  be  years  before  the  simple  facts  of  i 
the  German  emigration  to  Great  Britain  are  acknowledged  and  * 
before  the  public  mind  has  ceased  to  see  in  it  something  sinistaji 
and  to  regard  it  as  part  of  a  plot  for  our  pohtical  or  conimerciil  ' 
enslavement.  Those  simple  facts  are  that  the  average  German 
who  left  Germany  and  went  abroad,  like  the  average  Englishman  j 
who  left  England  and  went  abroad,  did  so,  not  as  the  result  of  i 
Government  instigation,  but  to  seek  adventure,  to  sample  life,] 
to  better  his  fortunes.  Bringing  with  him,  if  he  chanced  to  settle  ^ 
in  England,  a  superior  education  and  a  greater  habit  of  industry, 
he  usually  made  his  way,  carved  out  a  career  for  himself,  found 
our  life  and  its  opportunities  congenial,  pitched  his  tent  here,  and  ; 
married  an  Englishwoman.  If  it  was  in  one  of  the  British  i 
colonies  that  he  tried  his  luck  and  if  he  was  successful,  it  was  as  j 
a  rule  in  England,  and  not  in  Germany,  that  he  settled  down  to 
enjoy  his  fortune.  There  was  nothing  strange,  still  less  was  there 
anything  political,  in  this  process  of  transplantation.  It  was  an 
affair  of  individuals,  and  not  at  all  of  the  State.  The  same 
instinct  that  has  urged  our  own  people  to  establish  a  footing  as 
traders  or  prospectors  or  colonists  in  every  land  operated  also  on 
the  Germans ;  and  in  their  case  it  was  frequently  reinforced, 
esfjecially  among  those  who  were  born  in  the  non-Pnissiau  States, 
by  a  revolt  against  the  Prussianising  methods  and  the  prison-house 
atmosphere  that  have  dominated  the  Empire  since  its  foundation. 
One  cannot  easily  over-estimate  the  attraction  which  countries 
such  as  England  and  America  had  for  the  Germans  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago;  and  to  detect  an  official  conspiracy,  a  State-organised 
plot,  in  those  who  abandoned  the  Fatherland  to  advance  their 
fortunes  and  see  something  of  the  world  and  to  escape  from  the 
ever-tightening  bonds  of  Prussianism,  is  surely  the  very  extra¬ 
vagance  of  hallucination.  . 

There  is  a  footnote  that  while  I  am  on  this  point  may  as  well 
be  added.  It  is  this  :  that  practically  all  the  spying  done  during 
the  war  on  both  sides  has  been  carried  on  by  neutrals  and  native- 
born  traitors  and  not  by  the  nationals  of  the  various  belligerents. 
The  Germans,  for  all  their  stupidity,  were  not  so  stupid  as  to 
employ  German  agents  to  get  for  them  the  information  they 
w'anted  in  England.  They  employed  less  conspicuous  means- 
neutrals  and  British  renegades  who  would  not  instantly  and  in  all 
companies  arouse  suspicion  and  who  were  not  incessantly  watched 
by  officialdom.  In  the  same  way  our  admirable  intelligence 
service  in  Germany  did  not  depend  on  British  residents  in  that 
country,  but  on  natives  with  whom  w^e  were  in  touch,  and  more 
particularly  on  emissaries  chosen  from  the  adjacent  neutral  lands. 
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Anything  except  this  vicarious  sort  of  espionage,  through  round¬ 
about  channels,  and  at  second  or  third  hand,  was  knocked  on  the 
head  by  the  conditions  of  the  war.  Our  writers  of  spy  plays  did 
not  quite  reahse  this,  and  the  people  who  saw  them  and  came 
away  in  a  panic  over  the  uninterned  Germans  did  not  quite  realise 
it  either.  They  persisted  in  keeping  up  a  mental  connection 
between  the  presence  of  Germans  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
German  Armies  in  France  and  Flanders,  German  naval  raids  on 
the  East  coast,  and  Zeppelin  and  aeroplane  invasions ;  and  it  was 
curious  to  note  how'  the  agitation  against  the  enemy  aliens 
increased  or  dwindled  according  as  things  went  ill  or  well  with  us 
at  the  front.  As  a  matter  of  fact  after  the  first  two  or  three 
months  of  the  war  the  German  General  Staff  probably  ceased  to 
care  a  button  whether  we  released,  repatriated,  or  interned  all  the 
Germans  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  distressing  to  have  to  bracket  iNlr.  Bonar  Law  with  Sir 
F.  E.  Smith  among  the  successors  of  Titus  Oates,  for  the 
ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  a  man  with  a  fundamentally 
honest  mind  who  usually  measures  his  words.  Yet  during  the 
election  he  had  the  audacity  to  ask,  “Did  they  think  the  people 
we  had  to  lock  up  in  our  time  of  trial  were  good  citizens  of  this 
country?  If  the  present  Government  were  returned  to  power 
they  would  send  them  back  to  their  own  country.”  It  is  a  stand¬ 
ing  puzzle  to  those  who  are  not  in  politics  how  their  friends  who 
are  can  be  so  designedly  or  so  thoughtlessly  misleading.  For 
“the  people  we  had  to  lock  up,”  in  other  words  the  Germans 
whom  we  interned,  were  as  much  the  innocent  victims  of  the 
war  as  our  own  nationals  in  Germany.  Some  of  them  were 
•  summer  visitors;  most  of  them  had  been  long  resident  in  this 
country ;  no  charge  whatever  was  brought  against  them  and  no 
crime  imputed  to  them  except  the  crime  of  having  been  born 
in  Germany ;  they  were  tried  for  no  offence  because  no  offence 
was  alleged ;  and  if  they  were  placed  in  internment  camps  it  was 
partly  as  a  measure  of  proper  precaution  and  partly  because  their 
own  safety  demanded  it.  For  a  Cabinet  Minister,  therefore,  to 
justify  their  repatriation  on  the  ground  that, “we  had  to  lock  them 
up  ”  in  our  time  of  trial  is  to  start  with  a  half-truth  and  to  deduce 
from  it  a  complete  non  sequitur. 

But  let  us  clearly  realise  what  repatriation  means.  It  is  now’ 
the  declared  policy  of  the  Government,  adopted,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  or  at  any  rate  announced,  a  day  or  two  after  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  just  dismissal  of  the  enemy  alien  question  as  a  “side- 
issue  ”  had  aroused  a  great  clamour  in  the  “stunt”  Press  and 
was  supposed  to  have  jeopardised  the  Coalition  prospects.  Not 
only  the  Premier  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law’,  but  “F.  E.”  himself. 
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standing  on  the  very  steps  of  the  legal  throne,  promised  forthwith  < 
that  the  new  Government  would  “send  back  to  Germany  every  } 
Boche  in  this  country.  ’  ’  I  venture  to  prophecy  not  only  that  the  j 
piogramme  will  never  be  carried  out,  but  that  to  attempt  to  ’ 
enforce  it  would  be  an  outrage  on  humanity  and  common-sense.  ; 
Take  one  or  two  typical  instances.  Here  is  a  German,  fifty  years 
old,  who  has  lived  here  for  thirty-five  years  and  whose  eight  i 
children,  ^ns  and  daughters  of  a  German  mother,  are  all  British- 
born  and  educated  and  know  nothing  either  of  German  or  of  j 
Germany.  Here,  again,  is  a  German,  sixty-four  years  old,  who 
has  resided  in  England  for  thirty-seven  years  and  whose  English 
wife  has  borne  him  eight  children,  all  of  them  in  speech,  senti¬ 
ment,  and  upbringing  absolutely  English.  Here,  likewise,  is  a 
German,  fifty-two  years  old,  who  has  lived  among  us  for  twenty- 
nine  years,  whose  wife  w’as  English  and  who  has  six  English-born 
and  English-educated  children,  only  one  of  whom  is  old  enough 
to  earn  anything.  What  is  to  be  done  in  such  cases  as  these? 
To  repatriate  the  man  is  to  leave  his  wife  and  family  without 
supi)ort.  To  re|>atriate  both  man  and  wife  is  to  condemn  the 
children  to  the  workhouse.  To  repatriate  the  entire  family  means 
the  expulsion  from  Great  Britain  of  thousands  of  British-born 
children  who  are  British  subjects  and  have  never  been  anything 
else,  whose  habits  and  outlook  are  wholly  and  instinctively 
English,  and  to  whom  Germany  is  as  foreign  a  land  as 
Patagonia. 

Yet  in  many  hundreds  of  cases  this  unnatural  sentence  of 
banishment  has  been  passed  upon  families  which  arc  entirely 
British  except  that  the  husband  and  the  father  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago  happened  to  be  born  in  Germany.  When  he  has  been  repa¬ 
triated  his  English  wife  and  his  English  children,  with  a  scalding 
bitterness  at  their  hearts,  have  time  and  again  elected  to  follow 
him.  We  are  thus  the  losers  twice  over.  We  disown  and  drive 
out  of  the  country  thousands  of  British-born  boys  and  youths  and 
girls  who  would  grow  up  to  be  a  source  of  strength  to  the  nation; 
and  after  filling  them  with  a  deep  passion  of  resentment  against 
us,  we  make  a  present  of  them  to  Germany.  I  can  see  neither  the 
sense  nor  the  justice  nor  the  decency  of  such  a  policy,  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  nation  would  revolt  against  its  application  on 
any  extensive  scale  now  that  hostilities  have  ceased.  It  would  in 
any  event  be  futile,  for  unless  we  are  prepared  to  forbid  all 
German  immigration  into  this  country,  the  denationalised  Ger¬ 
mans  whom  we  have  handed  back  to  the  Fatherland  with  their 
British  wives  and  their  British  children  will  infallibly  return. 
Mr.  Justice  Younger  some  three  months  ago  mentioned  the  case 
of  a  German  woman  that  came  before  the  Sankey  Committee. 
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She  had  lived  in  England  for  twenty  years  before  the  war.  When 
examined  by  the  police  she  denied  that  she  had  any. children, 
though  her  only  son  was  her  main  support.  The  reason  for  her 
denial  was  that  her  boy  had  tried  to  enlist  under  his  own  name, 
had  been  rejected  because  of  his  enemy  birth,  and  had  then 
moved  to  another  district  and  enlisted  under  an  assumed  name, 
well  knowing  when  he  did  so  that  neither  a  separation  allowance 
nor  a  pension  could  be  granted  him.  He  went  to  the  front  and 
was  crippled  for  life,  and  his  mother  risked  deportation  rather 
than  that  her  son’s  misstatement  should  get  him  into  trouble. 
The  Committee  decided  that  they  could  not  separate  such  a 
mother  from  such  a  son,  and  I  do  not  envy  the  Englishman 
who  would  quarrel  with  their  judgment.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  fact 
that  some  two  or  three  hundred  Germans  have  served  in  the 
British  Armies  without  knowing  or  suspecting  that  they  were 
enemy  aliens — so  completely  had  they  been  identified  from  infancy 
with  their  British  surroundings  and  so  little  importance  did  they 
attach  to  the  fact  that  their  father  half  a  century  earlier  had  been 
born  in  Germany. 

The  backbone  of  the  anti-alien  agitation  has  been  a  few  noisy 
papers,  the  noisier  suburbanites  who  read  them,  and  a  handful  of 
yet  more  vociferous  politicians.  I  fancy  that  if  all  the  members 
of  Parliament  who  have  been  assiduous  in  stirring  up  passion  on 
the  subject  were  required  to  swear  on  oath  that  they  had  never 
for  personal  reasons  requested  the  authorities  either  to  release  or  to 
naturalise  some  German  in  whom  they  were  interested  or  to  cancel 
his  repatriation  or  internment  order,  either  the  campaign  would 
collapse  or  there  would  be  a  good  many  prosecutions  for  perjury. 
It  completes  one’s  sense  of  nausea  at  the  whole  business  to  know 
that  many  of  these  bellowing  patriots,  strutting  before  the  public 
as  the  champions  of  unpolluted  British  nationality  and  filling  the 
heads  of  simpletons  with  suspicions  of  invisible,  omnipotent,  and 
{Hro-German  forces  in  Downing  Street  and  Whitehall,  have  behind 
the  scenes  and  in  their  private  capacity  used  whatever  influence 
they  possessed  on  behalf  of  individual  Germans  with  whom  they 
were  anxious  to  maintain  their  pre-war  relations.  In  at  least  half 
a  dozen  very  prominent  cases  the  “  hidden  hand  ’  ’  has  been  found 
to  belong  to  men  who  spent  most  of, their  time  denouncing  it  as 
their  country’s  curse.  Naturally  it  has  rarely  been  possible  to 
'  bring  their  whirling  words  to  the  test  of  fact.  But  in  one  instance 
it  was  possible,  and  no  one  who  wishes  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  how  much  reality  and  substance,  if  any,  has  been  behind  the 
rodomontade  of  the  platform  and  the  “stunt”  Press  and  the 
floor  of  the  House  can  do  better  than  study  Judge  Lailey’s  report 
on  the  Harrogate  situation. 
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Harrogate  a  few  months  ago  was  a  very  black  spot,  a  nest 
apparently  of  spies,  overrun,  it  was  alleged,  with  enemy  aliens 
the  very  centre  and  citadel,  it  seemed,  of  Hun-dom  in  England. 
The  local  Press  and  the  local  Town  Council  were  intensely  excited 
and  clamoured  for  a  public  investigation.  Judge  Lailey  was 
requested  by  the  Sankey  Committee  to  report  on  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  for  eight  days  at  the  end  of  August  and  the  beginning 
of  September  he  held  a  court  of  inquiry.  What  did  he  find? 
He  found  that  in  spite  of  a  circular  letter,  which  was  published  in 
the  papers,  asking  for  the  submission  of  all  relevant  information, 
in  two  cases  only  was  evidence  offered  against  any  particular 
enemy  alien.  Only  one  member  of  the  Town  Council  came  to 
testify,  and  his  view  was  that  there  was  no  substance  in  the 
agitation  and  no  danger  of  any  sort  to  be  apprehended  from  any 
individual  or  group  of  individuals.  The  editor  of  the  principal 
Harrogate  paper  stated  that  while  he  had  received  numberless 
letters,  anonymous  and  otherwise,  on  the  subject  of  enemy  aliens, 
none  of  them  had  ever  led  to  any  tangible  discovery.  In  his 
judgment  it  was  all  “a  needless  scare.”  The  police  entirely  agreed 
with  him.  No  danger,  they  said,  was  known  to  them  or  sus¬ 
pected  by  them.  Every  complaint  or  rumour  with  which 
Judge  Lailey  endeavoured  to  get  at  close  quarters  “became  very 
elastic,  not  to  say  elusive,  and  considerable  dififidence  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  making  statements  of  a  nature  which  could  be  tested. 
...  In  no  instance  was  a  case  of  ‘  danger  ’  so  much  as  suggested 
by  any  witness.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  given  went 
strongly  to  negative  danger,  and  in  my  opinion  there  is  none. 
.  .  .  The  trouble,  such  as  it  iw,  at  Harrogate,  arises  in  connection 
not  with  enemy  aliens,  but  with  subjects  of  allied  or  neutral 
countries.”  Can  any  reasonable  man  doubt,  after  this,  that  nine- 
teuths  of  the  campaign  against  enemy  aliens  have  been  based  on 
nothing  more  substantial  than  crude  and  bellicose  gossip? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  persecuting  spirit  is  a  British  instinct, 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  should  not  like  to  call  the  naturalised 
British  subjects  of  enemy  origin  to  confirm  my  faith  from  their 
own  experiences  during  the  past  four  years.  Titus  Oates  has 
made  them  the  particular  objects  of  his  attack.  They  have  been 
virtually  forced' to  resign  from  their  clubs  and  societies;  they  have 
been  excluded  from  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Baltic ;  they 
have  been  made  to  feel  that  they  were  under  a  constant  cloud  of 
suspicion ;  there  has  been  little  justice  and  no  magnanimity  at  all 
in  the  treatment  meted  out  to  them.  Yet  these  men  are  our 
fellow-subjects.  We  have  accepted  them  as  such  and  put  our 
national  seal  to  the  compact ;  and  the  better  mind  of  the  nation, 
I  am  convinced,  would  say  at  once  that  so  long  as  they  observe 
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their  part  of  the  bargain  we  should  keep  to  ours.  There  are  prob¬ 
ably  about  6,000  naturahsed  British  subjects  of  German  origin 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  any  such  body  of  men  the  world 
Qygj._placed  as  they  were  in  the  cruellest  circumstances  that 
could  well  overtake  human  bemgs — you  would  undoubtedly  find 
some  whose  loyalty  to  the  land  of  their  adoption  would  not  bear 
the  strain  that  w^as  put  upon  it.  But  such  cases  have  been  singu¬ 
larly  rare  among  the  naturalised  community  in  Great  Britain.  I 
doubt,  though  I  have  no  definite  information  on  the  point, 
whether  there  have  been  as  many  as  two  score  instances  that  have 
called  for  the  cancellation  of  the  certificates  of  naturalisation.  It 
is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  disputed,  much  less  denied,  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  naturalised  British  subjects  throughout 
this  appalling  crisis  have  been  entirely  loyal  to  their  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  ;  that  many  of  them  have  rendered  the  Allied  cause  distin¬ 
guished  services  in  the  war ;  and  that  many  more  have  paid  the 
price  of  their  devotion  in  the  death  of  dearly-loved  sons. 

There  is  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  all  this.  If  their  original 
motive  in  coming  among  us  was  to  gain  experience  or  to  find 
profitable  openings  for  commercial  or  professional  enterprise,  they 
stayed  here  because  they  liked  the  country  and  its  people  and  its 
life  and  institutions ;  they  took  out  their  papers  of  citizenship 
because  their  homes  and  interests  were  anchored  here;  Germany 
grew  for  them  a  more  and  more  impossible  place  to  live  in,  and 
like  most  German  settlers,  and  unlike  most  British  settlers,  in 
foreign  lands,  they  speedily  denationalised  themselves,  identified 
themselves  with  the  life  around  them,  and  became  stamped  with 
the  imprint  of  its  characteristics.  That  is  a  process  one  has  seen 
familiarly  at  work  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  a  poverty- 
stricken  patriotism  which  stands  surprised  that  it  should  operate 
also  in  England.  Our  national  scheme  of  life  is  not  so  stunted, 
nor  our  position  in  the  world  so  lowly,  nor  our  traditions  so  meagre 
and  repellant  as  to  evoke  astonishment  that  a  foreigner — and 
especially  an  exile  from  a  parvenu  Empire — should  covet  a  share 
LI  them  for  himself  and  his  children.  All  through  our  history  we 
have  assimilated  and  been  enriched  by  a  succession  of  alien 
elements,  and  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  the 
naturalised  Germans  in  our  midst  should  so  completely  have 
merged  themselves  in  their  new  surroundings  that,  until  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  between  the  land  of  their  birth  and  the  land  of 
their  adoption,  they  had  never  acted  or  thought  of  themselves  as  a 
separate  community.  The  first  and  only  time,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  they  have  ever  come  together  as  a  body  was  when  they  met 
to  denounce  the  Lusitania  outrage,^  to  reaffirm  their  loyalty  to 
the  British  Crown,  and  to  place  their  services  unreservedly  at  the 
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disposal  of  the  Government.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  reflection  for  an 
Englishman  that  that  offer  has  been  so  rarely  and  grudgingly 
accepted,  and  that  it  should  have  been  left  for  the  United  Statw 
to  show  how  this  problem  could  be  handled  with  confidence, 
imagination,  liberality,  and  therefore  with  success. 

As  it  is,  one  must  be  blind  indeed  not  to  be  conscious  of  a  varie¬ 
gated  and  converging  movement  to  sweep  the  alien,  and  especially 
the  German,  element  out  of  British  life.  Not  only,  which  may  be, 
and  1  think  is,  a  desirable  thing,  are  the  naturalisation  laws  to  be 
stiffened,  but  there  are  many  people  who  argue  as  though  citizen- 
ship  so  acquired  should  confer  no  other  privileges  than  those  of 
residence.  A  naturalised  British  subject  should  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  vote,  or  to  enter  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  an  ofi&cer  in  the 
British  Army  or  Navy,  or  to  own  land,  or  to  put  himself  forward 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Civil  Service  examinations,  or  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  Government  office;  while  his  liberty  of  trade,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  is  to  be  looked  after  by  the  enlightened  statesmanship  which 
governs  our  Exchanges  and  by  such  legislative  confidence  tricks 
as  the  Non-Ferrous  Metals  Bill.  And  these  proposals  are 
advanced  in  a  country  where  a  Goschen  was  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  where  men  of  German  birth  are  to  be  found  among 
our  greatest  leaders  of  industry,  our  most  trusted  and  capable 
administrators,  and  our  most  eminent  Ambassadors,  and  after  a 
vwar  in  which  the  sons  of  naturalised  Germans  have  fought  side 
by  side  wdth  those  of  all-British  stock  against  the  land  from 
which  their  fathers  came. 

I  view  these  developments  and  this  spirit  with  an  anxiety  tem¬ 
pered  only  by  the  conviction  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Titus  Oates, 
the  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play  which  is  inherent  in  our  people 
w’ill  again  assert  itself.  The  campaign  of  proscription  which  is 
now  being  waged  cuts  completely  across  our  whole  past,  must 
eventually  be  fatal  to  our  position  as  the  centre  of  international 
trade  and  finance,  and  can  only  impoverish  the  national  life  by 
cutting  us  off  from  new  ideas  and  the  educational  influence  of 
foreign  personalities  and  points  of  view.  What  is  in  the  ascen¬ 
dant  among  us  is  a  revivified  and  resharpened  sentiment  of  purely 
British  patriotism,  and  this  sentiment  is  sw’eeping  our  politicians 
into  courses  that  are. not  only  irreconcilable  with  any  League  of 
Nations,  but  are  frequently  opposed  to  our  own  interests.  We 
used  to  be  a  Free  Trade  nation.  We  are  now  busily  converting 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Empire  into  a  communicating  com¬ 
mercial  fortress  bristling  with  Tariff  guns.  We  used  to  be  tolerant 
of  the  foreigner  in  our  midst,  and  rather  proud  than  otherwise  of 
our  powers  of  absorbing  him.  We  are  now  hunting  down  aliens. 
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clamouring  for  their  repatriation,  and  taking  step  after  step 
towards  restricting  British  citizenship  to  those  who  are  British- 
born.  We  used  to  do  an  international  trade  on  an  unexampled 
scale.  We  hope  to  resume  it  now  that  the  war  is  over,  but  mean¬ 
while  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  exclude  large  numbers  of 
foreigners  from  participating  in  it.  Our  banks,  our  commerce, 
our  industries,  our  public  services,  our  financial  houses,  like  our 
roll  of  citizenship  and  our  register  of  voters,  are  henceforth  to  be 
British  all  through.  Our  seamen  have  banded  themselves 
together  to  boycott  all  German  goods  for  a  term  of  years ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  prevailing  disposition  is  to  use  whatever  econo¬ 
mic  weapons  we  possess  against  our  present  enemies  and  to  trans¬ 
form  the  British  Empire  into  a  fiscal  union  against  all  other 
nations  or  groups,  with  its  component  States  trading  with  one 
another  on  a  preferential  basis. 

Personally,  I  believe  these  exj^dients  to  be  the  outcome  partly 
j  of  panic  and  partly  of  shortsightedness  and  destined  in  their 
ultimate  effects  to  be  more  injurious  to  ourselves  than  to  anyone 
I  else.  I  do  not  see  how  a  world-wide  commerce  can  be  carried  on 
without  foreign  assistance  and  co-operation ;  to  revamp  Protection 
is  not  to  expand  trade  but  to  limit  it ;  Germany,  against  whom 
!  most  of  our  penalising  measures  are  directed,  has  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  beaten  in  the  battlefield  that  her  competition  in  commerce 
for  many  years  to  come  will  be  negligible ;  the  trade  rival  from 
whom  we  have  most  to  fear  is  not  Germany  but  the  United 
States ;  and  the  only  w'ay  in  which  we  can  meet  and  parry  Ameri¬ 
can  competition  is  by  increasing  and  cheapening  production,  by 
controlling  as  many  sources  of  raw  material  as  possible,  and  by 
leaving  trade  and  the  investment  of  capital  and  shipping  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation  with  as  little  interference  as  may  be  from 
Tariffs  and  Governmental  Departments.  I  have  never,  for 
instance,  been  able  to  understand  why  the  “invasion”  of  the 
German  banks  hurt  London  and  did  us  a  mortal  injury,  while 
the  identical  operations  of  the  French  and  Italian  banks  were  a 
blessing  to  be  welcomed.  Is  it  not  perfectly  clear  that  all  these 
institutions,  whatever  their  origin,  reinforced  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  London  money  market,  were  a  tribute  to  and  a 
proof  of  its  pre-eminence,  and  brought  us  in  a  vast  amount  of 
reciprocally  advantageous  business?  In  my  judgment  it  will  be 
not  merely  a  sorry,  but  a  fatal,  day  for  London’s  financial  supre¬ 
macy  when  an  exclusive,  jealous,  narrowly  national  policy  of 
ostracism  and  discrimination  supplants  the  wise  and  catholic 
tolerance  of  former  days. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  fashionable  views  of  the  moment. 
The  common  opinion  was  probably  more  accurately  expressed  by 
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the  recent  ruling  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee  which  forbade  | 
all  members,  “without  the  special  permission  of  the  Committee,’’  ) 
to  take  into  or  to  continue  in  their  employment  any  persons  of  I 
enemy  birth.  The  first  comment  I  will  offer  on  this  new  regola-  ■ 
tion  is  that  we  cannot  in  the  long  run  maintain  our  position  as 
the  centre  and  clearing-house  of  the  world’s  commerce  and  finance  ^ 
if  we  shut  out  the  foreigner  or  say  that  we  will  deal  only  with  the  i 
people  of  some  nations  and  not  with  the  people  of  all.  To  take  j 
such  a  stand,  to  initiate  a  policy  of  arbitrary  exclusiveness,  is  to  i 
strike  at  the  root  of  that  freedom  of  trade  to  which  we  owe  onr 
prosperity.  Could  the  London  Stock  Exchange  have  risen  to  be 
the  first  Bourse  in  the  world,  with  a  list  of  securities  incomparably 
longer  and  more  international  than  that  of  any  other  Exchange, 
if  sentences  of  banishment,  similar  to  that  which  it  has  now  5 
assented  to,  had  been  passed  as  the  result  of  the  various  wars 
in  which  Great  iBritain  was  engaged  during  the  nineteenth 
century? 

The  second  observation  I  should  like  to  make  is  that  the  new  ‘ 
rule  draws  no  distinction  between  those  persons  of  enemy  birth  , 
who  have  acquired  and  those  who  have  not  acquired  British 
citizenship.  It  treats  the  fact  of  naturalisation  as  of  no  account 
w'hatever.  It  disregards  covenants  counter-signed  by  His 
Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of  State  as  though  they  did  not 
exist ;  and  such  a  proceeding  strikes  me  as  an  exhibition  of  law¬ 
lessness  in  high  quarters  which,  in  such  days  as  these,  is  as  impru¬ 
dent  as  it  is  morally  reprehensible.  It  places  under  a  common 
ban  of  ostracism  all  men  who  were  bom  in  enemy  countries,  » 
whether  they  are  now  British  subjects  or  not.  It  excommunicates 
and  seeks  to  deprive  of  their  livelihood  some  men  who  have  them-  ’ 
selves  fought  in  the  British  Army,  many  others  whose  sons  have 
not  only  fought  but  died  for  the  Allied  cause,  and  more  still  who 
have  lived  for  years  in  our  midst,  who  have  married  English 
wives,  and  against  whose  loyalty  to  the  country  of  their  adoption  . 
there  is  not  a  word  to  be  said.  I  cannot  reconcile  a  projwsal 
that  must  produce  these  results,  and  is  indeed  intended  to  produce 
them,  with  any  accepted  notions  of  decency  or  common-sense.  It 
seems  to  me  sheer  persecution,  the  manifestation  of  a  spirit  of 
perverted  or  punitive  patriotism,  which,  so  long  as  it  remains 
unchecked  and  nnrebuked,  must  for  ever  make  a  real  League  of 
Nations  the  idlest  of  dreams.  Of  what  use  is  it  for  the  Govern¬ 
ments  to  seek  peace  and  sanity  when  the  peoples  behind  them 
make  a  point  of  perpetuating  hatreds  and  suspicions? 
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An  eminent  English  artist  was  once  painting  Prince  Bismarck’s 
portrait.  The  Imperial  Chancellor  charged  him,  on  his  depar¬ 
ture,  with  a  message  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  “Tell  him,”  he  said 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  “that  while  he  is  felling  trees  I  am 
planting  them.”  The  message  was  duly  delivered  and  as  duly 
not  understood. 

What  kind  of  a  tree  was  being  planted  by  the  hero  “of  blood 
and  iron  ”  who  re-created  and  united  an  organised  Germany? 
Was  it  an  oak  to  brave  the  ages;  or  was  it  the  mystic  tree  of 
Igdrasil  with  its  roots  in  hell  and  its  top  in  heaven ;  or  was  it  that 
symbolic  tree  of  our  first  parents  round  which  the  arch-tempter  lay 
coiled?  Was  it  indeed  a  tree  at  all,  or  was  it  not  rather  a  camou¬ 
flaged  machine  more  than  any  free  organism?  Mr.  Eobertson's 
new  book  on  Bismarck  ^ — a  signal  study  though  not  all  its  conclu¬ 
sions  compel  assent — will  aid  us  to  solve  a  problem  now  so  preg¬ 
nant.  We  shall  find  that  Bismarck  Prussianised  his  new  Ger¬ 
many  far  more  than  he  Germanised  the  domination  of  Prussia. 
We  shall  find  that  his  astounding  genius  was  more  of  calculation 
than  imagination,  and  that  it  was  the  very  elaborateness  of  his 
plans  in  a  comparatively  careless  Europe  that  caused  Prussia’s 
prepondemnce  and  eventually  ruined  Bismarck’s.  With~cohsum- 
mate  skill  he  pieced  together  machinery  that  destroyed  him.  Bis- 
marckism  wrecked  Bismarck  as  it  is  at  last  wrecking  Germany, 
and  Bismarck  was  the  most  stupendous  figure  of  his  epoch. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  Bismarck’s  politics.  Like  the  Jesuits, 
he  used  any  politics  to  gain  his  end  and  maintain  it.  Nor  was 
that  end  personally  selfish.  He  dedicated  himself  heart  and  soul 
to  the  ascendancy  of  Prussia,  and  he  would  have  used  that  float¬ 
ing  factor  “Democracy  ”  as  he  used  his  fixed  Monarchy — though 
by  bias  he  was  republican — and  his  fixed  Bureaucracy,  as  he  also 
used  those  amphibious  “National-Liberals”  to  achieve  his  pur¬ 
pose.  Indeed,  the  very  evils  which  he  abhorred  in  modem  Demo¬ 
cracy  are  subject,  though  with  far  less  force  and  constancy,  to 
the  evils  of  his  own  system.  “Democracy  ”  or  “Militarism  ” — 
what  does  it  matter  so  long  as  a  favoured  caste  grinds  the  rest 
of  the  community  to  powder.  In  one  word  his  system  spelled 
centralisation  and  rigidity  :  there  is  nothing  elastic  about  Bis- 
marckism.  He  wanted  the  Prussian  centralisation  of  Germany, 

(1)  Bismarck.  By  C.  Grant  Robertson,  M.A.,  C.V.O.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford.  (Makers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Series.)  Constable  and 
Company.  1918.  Price  10s.  6d.  net. 
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and  the  German  centralisation  of  Central  Europe.  To  this  he  : 
bent  all  his  enormous  energies,  abilities,  and  intuitions.  For 
Machiavelli  the  Prince  was  everything ;  for  Bismarck  he  was  but 
the  mask.  He  never  said,  like  Louis  XIV.,  “L’Etat  c’est  moi"; 
he  said  “La  Prusse  c’est  I’Etat.”  He  was  the  Genius— the 
Geni — of  Prussia.  He  sent  the  Prussic  acid  coursing  through  the 
veins  of  a  multi-racial  Germany.  Nationality  is  the  fusion  of  i 
races  under  a  common  ideal.  That  was  the  problem  of  Germany,  ■ 
though  too  often  Mr.  Kobertson  seems  to  confuse  racial  and  * 
national  aspirations.  “All  is  race,”  exclaimed  Disraeli.  It  h  ; 
true.  The  aboriginal  Prussian  was  mainly  a  Slav  gradually  inter-  ; 
mixed  with  border- people,  and  at  the  core  a  Slav  was  Bismarck.  * 
Russia  was  his  real  aflBnity,  and  not  the  Austria  whom  he  ex¬ 
ploited  as  the  parvenu  exploits  a  decayed  squire.  Ultimately  Big- 
marckism  has  failed.  More  than  once,  after  infinite  manoeuvring  ! 
to  the  contrary,  Prussia  turned  to  France.  In  the  long  run  , 
France  has  emerged  triumphant.  That  France  should  be,  and 
stay,  crippled  was  Bismarck’s  double  aim.  A  Franco-German 
war — that  hereditary  feud — could  alone  unite  a  retail  Germany. 
Nor  could  the  new  wholesale  Germany  give  law  to  Europe  if 
France  remained  powerful;  and  “Deutschland  fiber  Alles,”  the 
song  which  was  written  at  Germany’s  darkest  hour,  meant  for 
Bismarck  “Preussen  fiber  Alles.”  United  Germany  was  the 
stepping-stone  to  Prussian  paramountcy,  and  Bismarck  continued 
the  tradition  of  Frederick  the  Great,  only  adapting  it  with  stupen¬ 
dous  dexterity  to  new  conditions.  Prussia  was  infinitely  more  ; 
virile,  more  hard-headed  and  practical,  more  barbarously  unscrupn- 
lous  and  intellectually  unresting  thah  all  the  rest  of  Germany  pot  : 
together.  Prussia  should  bully  Europe  and  set  her  heel  on  the  ' 
world.  The  battle  should  be  to  the  materially  strong.  Might,  in 
the  long  run,  was  right :  let  the  Devil  take  the  hindmost.  That 
underlay  all  Bismarck’s  outward  manifestation,  his  combinations 
of  the  feudal  and  the  scientific  spirit,  his  everlasting  secret  burrow- 
ings  and  understandings,  his  revival  of  the  old  Teuton  Empire 
with  its  shining  knights  and  crafty  oppressions,  his  wresting  of 
those  wraiths  from  falling  Austria,  his  revival  of  them  in  flesh 
and  bone  and  muscle.  It  underlay  all  his  exploitations  of  move¬ 
ments  inherently  repugnant  to  him.  Yet  it  has  been  fancied  that 
Bismarck  made  Germany  realise  herself.  It  is  not  herself,  how¬ 
ever,  but  the  Prussian  supremacy  that  she  has  been  driven  to  I 
realise.  Goethe  gave  to  Germany  a  common  language,  and 
thereby  the  means  of  union.  Bismarck  Prussianised  Goethe. 

There  is  also  another,  though  not  unconnected,  aspect  of  this 
attitude,  and  it  is  the  contrast  between  the  British  and  the  Prus¬ 
sian  paths  of  empire.  Bismarck  towards  the  close  of  his  life  dis- 
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claimed  any  desire  for  “a  place  under  the  sun  ”  ;  he  wished  for  a 
penetrative  peace — reculer  pour  mieux  sauter.  None  the  less, 
under  subsequent  developments  and  with  vastly  increased  com¬ 
petition,  commerce,' and  population,  who  can  doubt  that  he  would 
have  urged  the  world-expansion  of  Germany  so  as  to  rivet  the 
Prussian  headship  with  adamantine  fetters.  True,  he  would  not 
have  chosen  the  present  moment  for  the  world-war  as  the  hot¬ 
headed  Kaiser  has  done,  but  all  the  same  he  would  have  cried  : 
“Delenda  est  Carthago  ”  on  the  housetops.  He  would  have 
schemed  and  prepared  the  way  to  universal  Empire.  All  things 
should  be  possible  to  Prussia. 

England  never  so  engineered  her  imperial  course.  While  her 
Empire  has  been  won  almost  fortuitously  by  individual  initiative, 
it  has  from  first  to  last  been  a  great  adventure  which  has  always 
resulted  in  a  sympathetic  tie  between  the  governed  and  the 
governors  : — 

“  Parcere  subjectis  et  debellare  superbos.” 

With  US  the  enterprise  has  always  come  first,  the  organisation 
afterwards.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  Democracy,  or  any  other 
’ocracy  or  ’ism  whatever,  but  with  the  free  play  of  character  and 
public  spirit — with  uncramped,  unhindered  individuality,  too, 
which  respects  and  fosters  the  individuality  of  others.  And  it  is 
not  insignificant  that  Bismarck’s  State-Germany  has  always  attri¬ 
buted  to  England’s  overseas  expansion  the  Machiavellian  qualities 
which  Bismarckism  demands — plot  and  counterplot,  everything 
by  rote  or  book,  by  hook  or  crook,  and  nothing  spontaneously. 
Bismarckism  is  always  literal  :  it  knows  nothing  of  the  spirit 
which  “blow's  where  it  listeth,”  which  “giveth  life.”  It  is  meti¬ 
culous  ;  it  leaves  nothing  to  human  instinct.  It  ignores  the  intoxi¬ 
cations  of  chance  and  the  impulses  of  impromptu ;  it  has  no 
sportsmanship  or  sense  of  humour  about  it.  It  is  just  its  very  set 
science,  its  rigidity,  that  have  rendered  it  futile.  Bismarck  was 
not  himself  inhuman,  but  Bismarckism  is.  What  Bismarck 
abhorred  as  a  man  was  demanded  of  him  as  statesman.  Prussia 
must  prevail  at  all  costs — even  at  the  cost  of  his  downfall.  There 
is  a  real  pathos  about  Bismarckism  on  its  personal  side.  But 
Prussia  could  not — never  can — change  her  spots. 

There  is  an  old  illustrative  story  which  may  be  recalled.  It  is 
said  that  on  some  remote  mountain  in  the  Far  East  an  English¬ 
man,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  German  once  found  themselves  in  dire 
want  of  food.  At  all  risks  a  sheep  must  be  found  before  nightfall. 
What  happened?  The  Frenchman  spoke  much  of  .his  mother, 
wept,  and  sighed.  The  German  sat  down  wdth  a  scrap  of  paper, 
on  which  with  a  pencil  he  evolved  from  his  inner  consciousness  a 
laboured  map  of  where  a  sheep  should  be  found.  But  meanwhilfl 
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the  Englishman  had  silently  vanished,  to  return  by  evening  with  ' 
the  sheep  required.  “Which  things  are  an  allegory.”  And  so, 
though  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Robertson  insists,  that  the  Bismarckian 
conception  is  one  both  at  home  and  abroad  of  “the  State  at 
power,”  it  is  equally  true  that  the  English  conception  is  one  of  the 
Community  as  Power.  Without  power  and  strength  that  can 
enforce  its  ideals,  no  form  of  a  State  can  endure,  whatever  nominal 
form  that  State  may  assume.  Bismarckism’s  “Pow’er”  is  the 
power  to  enforce  organised,  highly  equipped  might.  Britain’s 
“Power,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  power  to  enforce  freedom  and 
order.  Its  danger  is  licence,  unreined,  unlimited,  insurgent  ' 
“Democracy  ” — in  fine,  Bolshevism.  But  that  is  suicidal.  Bis- 
marckian  “Power,”  on  the  other  hand,  fails  because  its  tendencies 
are  alienatory  and  inhuman.  Whatever  colonies  Germany  might 
gain  she  could  never  colonise,  only  beat  down  and  estrange.  Love, 
not  fear,  is  the  root  of  rule  as  it  is  of  religion. 

So  as  early  as  1847 — before  he  had  emerged — Bismarck  made 
two  characteristic  speeches  before  the  united  Diet,  summoned  to 
Berlin  as  a  sop  to  the  unrest  caused  by  the  settlement  of  1815 
which  had  federalised  Germany  without  either  freeing  her  or 
aggrandising  the  Prussia  that  had  bled  so  much  and  struggled  so 
hard  in  the  Liberation  War  against  Napoleon.  “.  .  .  He  denied 
that  the  national  rising  of  1813  ”  (I  quote  Mr.  Robertson),  “had 
any  constitutional  significance  and  had  any  other  object  than  the 
natural  Prussian  desire  to  hurl  the  foreign  invader  from  the 
Fatherland.”  This  in  the  main  was  surely  true,  though  Mr. 
Robertson  resents  it,  for  added  aims  are  grafted  on  to  wars  as 
they  proceed.  Moreover,  as  he  was  to  say  subsequently,  he 
hated  “whim{>ering  sentimentality  ”  and  “sickly  demagogues 
who  imagined  their  local  constitution  in  danger.”  But  he  further 
asserted  that  the  Crown  of  Prussia  was  w’orn  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
not  by  the  grace  of  the  nation.  “.  .  .  In  this  latter  utterance 
lurks  Bismarckism  in  the  bud,  as  also  in  the  later  one  (about  the 
Erfurt  Union)  that  ‘  it  involved  .  .  .  the  destruction  of  Prussia’s 
independence,  not  by  the  princes,  but  by  the  parliaments  of  petty 
States.’  Fiat  Borussia,  mat  coelum.”  “Before  the  united  Diet 
could  renew  its  rejected  demands,  the  Revolution  of  1848  had 
swept  over  Germany  and  Europe.”  The  German,  however,  is 
unrevolutionary  by  instinct.  The  ix)8sibility  of  having  to  kill  a 
German  sentry  and  father  of  a  family  is,  as  Heine  wrote,  congeni¬ 
tally  repugnant.  He  can  be— he  has  been — brutalised,  but  only  | 
against  foreign  foes — and  that  is  w'hy  as  Bismarck’s  career  pro¬ 
ceeded  he  grew  more  and  more  determined  that  every  war,  which 
he  deemed  requisite  for  Germany’s  absorption  into  Pnissia,  should 
wear  the  colour  of  being  “defensive.”  For  this  he  chicaned  and 
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caballed ;  for  this  he  set  people  against  people,  and  inflamed  his^ 
own  household  with  infinite  ingenuity  and  resource.  Prussia  must 
fulfil  her  mission.  Germany  must  be  gulped  by  Prussia.  Austria 
strove  to  turn  the  revolution  to  her  advantage,  bidding  for  German 
leadership  and  coping  with  Italian  rebellion.  •  Prussia  stuck  to 
the  German  princelets  and  choked  the  Frankfort  reformers.  Bis¬ 
marck  for  the  nonce  adhered  to  Austria,  though  she  crippled  initia¬ 
tives,  but  the  course  was  still  clear  for  Austria’s  overthrow  and  the 
Prussian  dominion.  Who,  then,  dreamed  that  the  madcap  young 
squire,  fiesh  from  his  debut,  was  to  prove  the  imi^erialiser  of 
ftussia  ? 

In  May,  1851,  there  followed  his  appointment  as  Prussian 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Frankfort  Diet,  which  coincided  with 
Napoleon  III.’s  coup  d'etat  at  Paris  :  and  there  he  strove  to 
.  interest  the  Diet  in  the  creation  of  a  German  navy.  But  every¬ 
thing  still  remained  parochial  save  Austria,  the  shadow  of  a  sub¬ 
stance,  and  France,  once  more  emerging.  Economically  as  well 
as  politically,  Austria  was  at  variance  with  Prussia,  however 
things  might  be  smoothed  over,  for  Austria  was  protectionist, 
whereas  the  Zollverein  pursued  the  Free  Trade  tactics ;  nor  is 
anything  more  typical  of  Bismarckism  than  his  jettison,  years 
afterwards,  of  free  trade  when  it  no  longer  tightened  the  Prussian 
grip.  Then  again,  not  long  afterwards,  the  Crimean  War  accen¬ 
tuated  the  European  situation.  Was  Prussia  to  be  dragged  into 
war  because  Austria  might  join  the  crowned  Jacobin  of  France 
and  the  Whig  reformers  of  England  against  Russia?  Was,  as 
Bismarck  phrased  it,  “the  smart  and  seaworthy  Prussian  to  tow 
in  perpetuity  the  water-logged  and  dry-rotted  Austrian  battle¬ 
ship?  No ;  let  Austria  serve  as  a  makeshift  refuge  against  storms 
at  home  and  a  catspaw  for  machinations  abroad.  But,  above  all,  no 
rupture  with  Russia.  France’s  hash  would  one  day  be  settled ; 
nor  w'ould  England’s  interest  allow  her  to  interfere.  Austria 
would  go  under  if  Prussia  prepared.  Therefore  on  no  account 
any  rupture  with  Russia,  Prussia’s  foster-brother.  The  day  would 
come  when  Prussia  would  no  longer  sit  at  Congresses,  as  she  did 
at  the  Paris  one  of  1856,  eating  humble  pie  like  a  poor  relation. 
All  this  Bismarck  discerned  as  he  discerned  the  inherent  weakness 
of  mongrel  Austria,  but  he  was  still  treated  by  Courts  and  States 
as  “un  maitre  des  indiscretions  savantes.”  “Your  policy  and 
ideas,’’  said  the  French  ambassador,  “will  bring  Prussia  to 
another  Jena.”  Bismarck  replied,  “Perhaps,  but  why  not  to 
Leipzig  and  Waterloo?  ”  And  Mr.  Robertson  adds  that  even  in 
1849  Bismarck  had  declared,  “I  will  make  my  own  music  or  I 
will  make  none  at  all.”  Bismarckism  was  still  the  music  of  the 
future. 
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In  1859  he  was  transferred  to  the  Embassy  at  Petersburg.  He 
was  sent  there  apparently  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  for  he  was 
beginning  to  be  an  enfant  terrible.  He  desired  neither  a  demo¬ 
cratic  union  of  Germany  which  meant  the  emasculation  of 
Prussia,  nor  an  Austria  triumphant  in  the  Italian  war,  which 
meant  the  same  from  another  standpoint.  Yet  he  was  not  am- 
suited.  “.  .  .  A  shot  on  the  Ehine,”  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  “and 
it  is  all  over  with  the  Austro-Italian  War,  and  in  its  place  will 
come  a  Franco-Prussian  war,  in  which  Austria,  when  we  have 
lifted  the  burden  off  her  shoulders,  will  support  or  fail  us  as  her 
interest  dictates.”  He  wanted  France  to  be  squared  and  Austria 
to  be  squashed,  for  in  no  case  was  it  she  who  ought  to 
“reform  ”  Germany.  Meanwhile  his  plan  was — his  native  inclina¬ 
tion — to  strengthen  the  ties  between  Prussia  and  Russia.  The 
Peace  of  Villafranca  relieved  the  European  strain,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  the  Liberals  seized  the  opportunity  for  constitutional  claims. 
The  King  and  his  advisers  were  bent  on  keeping  the  army  out  of 
popular  control.  Here  was  the  crux.  Bismarck  drew  up  the 
Baden  Memorial  in  1861,  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  Prussian 
militarism  fettered  by  the  federalisation  of  petty  States.  Why 
not  create  a  national  Parliament,  giving  Prussia  a  direct  head¬ 
ship?  Why  not  sop  the  Liberals  and  crush  them  by  one  stroke? 
But  the  King,  who  had  well  nigh  abdicated,  feared  Bismarck’s 
audacity,  and  in  the  May  of  1862  he  was  transferred  once  more— 
this  time  to  Paris.  There  he  learned  enough  of  the  Second 
Empire  to  realise  its  inner  rottenness,  the  pretensions  of  its 
hopes  and  the  tremors  of  its  fears.  His  bonhomie  won  him 
friends,  but  the  velvet  glove  only  concealed  the  iron  hand.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  was  summoned  to  Berlin.  The  King  was  in  extremis, 
and  Von  Roon  was  Bismarck’s  friend.  “Come,”  he  wrote,  “the 
pear  is  ripe.”  By  September  Bismarck  was  temporary  Minister- 
President,  and  the  Hohenzollerns  were  to  be  thoroughly  Bis- 
marckised.  A  new  era  was  in  sight,  and  at  the  outset  Bismarck 
made  it  quite  clear  that  as  permanent  Minister-President  he  could 
not  be  dismissed  by  Parliament ;  out  Ccesar  dut  nullus.  In  the 
September  of  1861  he  gave  vent  to  the  famous  pronouncement : 
“Germany  has  its  eyes,  not  on  Prussia’s  liberalism,  but  on  its 
might.  .  .  .  Prussia  must  reserve  its  strength  for  the  favourable 
moment,  which  has  already  more  than  once  been  missed.  The 
great  questions  of  the  day  will  not  be  decided  by  speeches  and 
resolutions  of  majorities  .  .  .  but  by  blood  and  iron.”  Parliament 
was  not  to  control  Budgets  necessary  for  armies  which  were 
Prussia’s  backbone.  Bismarck,  with  the  King  behind  him,  or 
rather  in  his  grasp,  would  “go  thorough  ”  and  go  through.  He 
would  be  an  opportuniser,  not  an  opportunist;  he  would  create 
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!  the  frictions  which  would  lead  to  internal  and  external  mastery. 
Petty  States  met  with  curt  ultimatums,  and  the  French  Commer¬ 
cial  Treaty,  immediately  entered  upon,  alike  drummed  Austria 
out  of  the  Zollverein  and  established  a  lulling  pact  with  France. 
The  Polish  rebellion  of  1863  was  summarily  dealt  with,  and  as  for 
a  Congress  and  the  British  formulations,  Bismarck  snapped  his 
fingers  in  their  face — and  at  the  same  time  saved  Kussia’s.  With 
Bussia  he  at  once  struck  up  an  understanding,  but  he  would  never 
brook  a  formal  alliance,  for  his  fine  sense  of  perspective  showed 
him  that  Prussia  was  more  indispensable  to  Russia  than  the  con¬ 
verse.  He  played  on  the  monarchies  as  if  they  had  been  an  old 
fiddle.  A  new  German  confederation  was  formed,  and  Austria  was 
shown  clearly  that  she  could  no  more  have  her  Hapsburg  way 
abroad  than  the  National-Liberals  could  have  theirs  at  home. 

Then  came  Schleswig-Holstein — the  bi-racial  Duchies  that  Bis¬ 
marck  first  left  to  the  prattle  of  jurists,  the  wrangles  of  govern¬ 
ments,  the  pretensions  of  rivals,  and  then  annexed  under  the 
mask  of  protective  occupation.  That  was  Bismarckism  in  excel- 
sis,  and  Palmerston  played  a  sorry  game  as  an  offset.  Bismarck 
was  true  to  “the  good  old  plan  ” — the  oldest  State-profession  in  the 
world.  Goethe  makes  a  child  ask  his  father  in  rhymed  couplets 
whence  he  got  his  house.  “From  my  father.”  “And  he?  " 
"From  his  father,”  and  so  forth  back  to  many  generations,  till 
at  length  the  “And  he?"  is  answered  by  “He  stole  it.”  And 
there  is  an  old  story  of  a  great  financier  W’ho,  on  being  warned 
that  someone  in  the  crowd  was  taking  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
good-humouredly  replied,  “Oh,  let  the  poor  devil  alone;  we  all 
began  small.”  Bismarck  was  “beginning  small”;  only,  why 
did  our  English  statesmen  let  him  begin?  There  is  no  space  to 
pursue  the  tangles  and  trickeries  of  this  pitiable  affair.  No  vulture 
ever  clawed  a  sheep  with  more  gusto  than  did  Bismarck  these  two 
duchies,  England’s  motto  is — and  should  then  have  been — to 
give  might  to  right.  But  Bismarck’s  always  was  to  give  right  to 
might.  He  salved  his  private  conscience  by  making  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason  and,  as  even  from  the  first  he  kept  not 
only  a  jemmy  but  a  nasty  bludgeon  in  his  pockets,  there  were 
excellent  arguments  in  reserve.  Austria,  Bismarck  now  declared, 
had  behaved  very  badly  in  Holstein.  And  she  was  threatening 
war  against  Italy.  Bismarck’s  way  was  open  to  redeem  that  old 
promise  of  “lightening  Austria’s  burden  ” — by  relieving  her  of  the 
last  shreds  of  real  power.  He  secured  Italy’s  adhesion  and  Napo¬ 
leon’s  neutrality.  All  the  military  preparations  had  been  made, 
•and,  to  Europe’s  amazement,  before  she  could  cry  “Jack  Robin¬ 
son,”  Austria  (like  Russia  in  1914)  was  bidden  to  demobilise 
The  result  was  certain-  and  it  was  swift.  In  vain  did  Napoleon 
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with  Russia  (grinning)  and  Britain  (w^avering)  by  his  side,  pro, 
pose  a  Congress.  What  were  congresses  to  battalions?  On 
June  16th,  1866,  the  Prussian  troops  entered  Saxony,  Hesae- 
Cassel,  and  Hanover.  On  June  20th  Italy  declared  war  on  Aub- 
tria.  By  July  3rd  the  thing  was  over  and  Austria  was  a  phantom. 

Of  course,  Moltke,  as  Bismarck’s  organ,  declared  the  war  to  be 
“defensive  ”  ;  of  course,  the  King  echoed  him,  and  said  that  this 
truth  was  “  known  to  my  people  and  to  God  Who  sees  the  heart.” 

It  always  will  be  where  Bismarckism  is  concerned.  “It  is,”  sayg  ‘ 
the  historian  Sybel,  “the  one  great  and  simple  feature  of  Prussian 
government  that  at  last  it  has  always  been  the  material  and  | 
actual  considerations  that  have  preponderated.”  “We  have  good 
confidence,”  at  this  very  time  wrote  Cromwell-Bismarck,  reading  | 
the  ninth  Psalm  to  his  great  comfort,  “but  we  must  not  forget 
that  Almighty  God  is  very  capricious.”  That,  I  suppose,  is  why 
Bismarckism  alw^ays  insists  on  a  secret  understanding  with 
Providence. 

Austria’s  humiliation — her  vassaldom  to  Prussian  lordship— 
was  in  truth  an  overture  to  the  Franco-German  War,  the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  Bismarck’s  art.  Already  Thiers  had  exclaimed  ;  “It 
is  France  that  is  beaten  at  Sadowa.”  Austria,  Saxony,  Hesae 
“were  clamouring  for  the  Emperor  to  intervene  and  save  them.” 
But  the  Emperor  was  w'eak  and  agonised ;  France  was  still 
inherently  weak,  and  the  Mexican  plague-spot  hampered  her. 
V/hen  Benedetti,  amid  the  hopes  of  the  Ultramontanes,  appeared 
on  the  scenes  as  Napoleon’s  envoy,  Bismarck  was  furious.  No 
armed  mediation  w^as  to  his  taste,  and  he  would  not  suffer  his 
Sovereign  to  be  gulled  by  it.  Armed  mediations  mean  compensa¬ 
tions,  and  Bismarck  was  in  no  compensating  mood  ;  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  should  never  belong  to  France,  “Sie  sollen  ihn  nicht 
haben.”  The  conquest  of  the  Rhine  States  “was  a  military 
requisite  for  Prussia.”  Bismarckism  knew  nothing  but  such 
necessities,  so  the  Prussian  annexations  were  “meekly  ”  accepted 
by  Napoleon  and  swallowed  by  King  William,  who  w'as  being 
egged  on  by  the  military  chiefs  to  a  further  prolongation  of  the 
war.  “Maintenant,”  exclaimed  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  “il  ne  nous 
reste  plus  qu’A  pleurer.”  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  Bismarck 
had  diagnosed  the  Man  of  Destiny  in  Paris  some  years  earlier. 
Benedetti ’s  written  demand  for  the  restoration  of  the  Rhine  pro¬ 
vinces,  indignantly  rejected,  remained  in  Bismarck’s  hands  for 
Bismarckism’s  sweet  use  of  adversity  in  the  future.  The  Rhenish 
States  were  forced  into  the  Zollverein  and  some  wholly,  others 
provisionally,  absorbed  into  the  new  Northern  Federation.  The 
Rhine  was  in  Prussia’s  clutch,  while  by  the  Treaty  of  Prague 
Austria  practically  abdicated  her  ancestral  chieftainship, 
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agreed  to  the  new  Confederation  with  its  Prussian  boundary  of 
the  Main,  and  kept  her  “integrity  ”  also.  The  system  of  1815 
and  the  Holy  Koman  Empire  were  at  an  end.  And  Bismarck’s 
task  for  the  three  following  years  was,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Kobert- 
8on,  who  admirably  unravels  the  whole  complicated  skein,  first 
“to  secure  such  a  Constitution  for  the  North  German  Confedera¬ 
tion  as  would  practically  ensure  a  State  of  the  same  character  and 
■  under  a  similar  irresponsible  control  to  those  existent  in  Prussia  ; 
secondly,  an  ultimate  settlement  with  France  that  would  estab- 
i  lish  the  German  Empire  to  come — a  unified  national  State — as 
P;  the  dominating  power  in  Central  Europe.  ...  An  ultimate  recon- 
[  ciliation  with  Austria  was  clearly  foreshadowed  in  1866.  But 
reconciliation  with  France  was  impossible  in  1867,  nor  was  it 
desired.  Bismarck’s  policy  required  the  defeat  of  France.  .  .  .” 
Both  France  and  Germany  had  been  mutually  irritated,  the  one 
from  weakness,  the  other  from  strength.  It  only  remained  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  mine  and  set  it  alight.  And  in  the  manipulation  of 
materials  Bismarckism  showed  itself  at  its  adroitest.  The  dis¬ 
solved  Landtag  could  have  been  turned  into  the  rout  of  National - 
Liberalism.  The  King  so  wished  it,  but  Bismarck  was  astuter. 
He  knew  that  the  Squirearchy  would  remain  loyal  to  the  military 
idea.  He  wanted  to  conciliate  the  mild  Liberalism  that  opposed 
it.  As  for  Socialists  and  extremists,  he  knew — he  had  learned 
I  from  Lassalle — how  to  turn  their  hare-brained  schemes  into  ele¬ 
ments  of  solidarity.  The  Vatican,  however,  the  State  within  a 
j  State,  must  be  fought  d  outrance,  and  here  the  National-Liberals 
!  would  help  him.  Bismarck  was  appointed  Federal  Chancellor, 
and  he  at  once  set  himself  to  frame  the  new  Constitution  which, 
while  it  professed  to  satisfy  the  parties  of  progress  and  representa¬ 
tion,  left  Prussia’s  grasp  of  the  whole  machine  indisputable  and 
the  Chancellor’s  office  preponderant.  He  gave  a  democratic 
franchise,  but  he  withheld  any  Ministerial  responsibility  to  Par¬ 
liament.  On  July  1st,  1867,  the  Constitution  was  promulgated. 
M  the  same  time — and  this  was  part  of  the  scheme — “the  extir¬ 
pation  of  ‘  English  ’  influence  in  every  sphere — dynastic,  political, 
intellectual,  and  economic — grew  to  be  the  ideal  of  the  National¬ 
ism  that  laboured  for  the  Empire  as  the  expression  of  Power — a 
German  Power  ” — a  German  Europe.  The  professors  were  har¬ 
nessed  to  the  Juggernaut’s  car.  Frederick  the  Great  was  justified 
of  his  children.  The  old  Berserker  spirit  revived  and  spread  in 
the  thrill  of  Prussianising  pride.  Without  haste  or  rest,  organ¬ 
isation  proceeded.  Supermanity  was  in  sight,  and  France  psycho- 
logised  it  as  the  main  obstacle  to  German  ambitions. 

Three  external  tangles  assisted  Bismarck  in  his  game.  First, 
Napoleon’s  ill-starred  designs  on  Belgium,  which  put  yet  another 
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secret  document — the  understanding  that  Germany  would  not 
oppose  him — into  Bismarck’s  pocket  against  the  day  which  was  to 
culminate  in  Sedan — a  piece  of  paper  which  could  prove  France 
in  the  wrong.  Secondly,  the  dispute  about  the  Spanish  Crown, 
which,  when  the  German  candidates  were  withdrawn  and  yet 
Ollivier’s  diplomatic  success  had  been  frustrated,  enabled  Big. 
marck  to  represent  that  France  had  been  insulted,  and  so  drive 
yet  another  nail  into  Napoleon’s  coffin.  Thirdly,  the  English  pro. 
posal  in  that  fatal  year  of  1870,  for  a  general  disarmament.  Such 
a  proposal  usually  precedes  wars.  It  had  preceded  the  Crimesn 
War  on  the  Russian  initiative.  It  was  to  precede  the  world-war, 
which  still  desolates  and  devastates  us.  It  provokes  the  old 
passions  which  it  professes  to  allay,  while  it  lulls  nations  into  a 
false  security. 

Directly  the  Due  de  Gramont  sought  to  humiliate  the  King  of 
Prussia  by  insisting  on  a  guarantee  that  the  German  candidature 
for  Spain  would  never  be  renewed,  Bismarck  pounced  on  his 
opportunity.  Everything  was  ready :  Moltke  longed  for  the 
moment.  Bismarck  had  only  to  give  the  word  and  all  Germany 
w’ould  be  united.  Russian  neutrality  was  assured,  and  Bismard 
knew  that,  though  we  might  offer  to  mediate,  we  should  not 
intervene.  The  dispatch  from  Ems  which  conveyed  the  Prussian 
King’s  curt  refusal  to  Benedetti — no  forged  document,  as  Mr. 
Robertson  shows — was  in  Bismarck’s  hands  to  publish  or  not  at 
his  discretion.  Bismarck  published  that  communication  in  its 
most  brutal  form.  On  July  15th  Prussia  mobilised.  On  July 
19th  France  declared  war.  Bismarckism  had  achieved  its  aim. 
Once  more  it  was  a  war  “of  defence.” 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  Second  Empire  to  collapse.  By 
September  4th  France  was  in  the  melting-pot,  and  Bismarck, 
disdaining  congresses  and  crippling  the  foe  for  a  generation,  had 
“founded  German  unification  on  French  impotence.”  The  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  German  princelings  at  Versailles  assisted  Bismarck— 
by  playing  one  off  against  the  other — still  further  to  cement  the 
Germany  of  Prussia.  Germany  was  at  length  an  Empire. 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  taken  over.  Never  again  would  the 
Rhine  provinces  sympathise  with  France.  Bismarck  had  won. 
“The  final  ceremony  of  January  18th,  1871,  in  the  Hall  of 
Mirrors  at  Versailles  [writes  Mr.  Robertson] — the  anniversary  of 
the  assumption  of  the  royal  crown  by  the  Electors  of  Branden¬ 
burg  at  Konigsberg  in  1701 — proclaimed  to  the  world  the  birth  of 
a  new  State.”  Surely  among  the  reflections  of  those  mirrors— 
and  not  far  from  Bismarck’s — hovered  that  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  The  King  became  Kaiser.  Bismarck  was  installed  as 
Imperial  Chancellor,  and  could  practically  give  the  law  (or  the 
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breaches  of  it)  to  Europe.  But  the  British  Navy  still  reminded 
this  “Man-Mountain  ”  that  the  seas  and  the  ports  were  not 
Prussia’s.  She  could  only  travel  by  road.  Still,  in  effect,  Bis¬ 
marck  declared  his  infallibility  only  a  few  months  before  the  Pope 
proclaimed  his,  and  the  temporal  supremacy  of  Prussia  only  a  few 
months  before  it  was  lost  to  the  Vatican.  The  Vatican’s  loss  of 
that  temporal  power  stimulated  the  Papacy  to  redouble  its  inter¬ 
national  energies,  and  proved  not  one  of  the  least  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  Bismarck  and  Bismarckism.  It  could  not  be 
“squashed,”  though  at  one  time  it  was  “squared,”  and  “squash 
or  square  ”  was  one  of  Bismarck’s  principles.  None  the  less,  vsdth 
Europe  unsettled  and  new  insurgent  forces  arising,  Bismarck 
discerned  that  the  new  Germany  required  a  breathing  space  for 
consolidation.  It  was  no  part  of  Bismarck  to  begrudge  reform 
so  long  as  it  did  not  weaken  the  tight  hold  of  dictatorship  or 
impair  essential  and  centralised  unity.  To  that  unity  all  his 
energies  were  directed.  The  very  currency  was  unified.  Educa¬ 
tion— always  organised — became  almost  oppressively  efficient  and 
official.- 

No  space  is  left  for  many  sequels  which  Mr.  Robertson  so 
deeply  probes  and  summarises.  We  cannot  track  the  Kultur- 
kampf  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  It  lasted  from  1871  to 
1878,  and  its  unexpected  climax  was  that,  after  all,  worsted  by 
spiritual  Csesarism,  he,  in  a  sense,  went  to  Canossa.  But  with 
this  exception  he  triumphed,  and  German  commerce  was  organ¬ 
ised  on  an  undreamed-of  scale — a  scale  that  won  gold  by  credit 
instead  of  credit  by  gold,  and  was  to  pave  the  way  for  a  more 
tremendous  war.  Bismarck  also  reversed  the  old  Free  Trade 
policy  (which,  after  all,  was  only  an  internal  free  trade)  and 
fostered  that  commerce  by  intelligent  protection.  He  knew  that 
such  protection  can  found  navies,  that  navies  empower  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  sea,  that  sea-lordship  wins  colonies,  and  that  colonies 
aggrandise  trade.  He  had  not,  it  may  be  surmised,  studied  the 
examples  of  our  own  Edward  IV.  and  of  Elizabeth  in  vain,  nor 
those  of  Richelieu  and  Colbert.  At  least  shibboleths  did  not  mis¬ 
lead  him.  And  he  continued  to  isolate  France  by  playing  upon 
European  interests,  and,  amid  all  the  shoals  of  Russian  and 
Turkish  intrigue,  to  keep  Germany  out  of  the  Balkan  kettle  while 
he  tried  to  Prussianise  the  dynasties  and  destinies  of  Central 
Europe.  The  Berlin  Congress  in  which  Disraeli — who  in  1848 
had  twice  prophesied  the  Prussian  ambitions — earned  Bismarck’s 
undying  respect,  gave  birth  to  a  treaty  far  more  English  than 
German,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Germany  to  bid  Austria  tear  it 
to  pieces.  She  would  not  have  minded  if  Russia  had  prevailed ; 
Britain  did,  but  she  never  reckoned  on  Russia’s  pacific  penetra- 
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tioD  of  Turkey.  As  for  Poland,  Bismarck  set  his  face  against  an; 
international  solution ;  once  more,  “  Sie  sollen  ihn  nicht  haben." 
Yet  Bismarck  never  wished  for  a  speedy  rupture  with  ourselves, 
though  in  all  the  intricacies  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  of  secret  insur¬ 
ance,  and  re-insurance  treaties,  he  hoped  to  develop  the  German 
predominance  under  the  pretexts  of  European  balance.  All  this, 
till  the  ripe  moment  should  recur  again.  One  sentence  of  his,  how¬ 
ever,  so  late  as  1895,  should  be  remembered.  *‘I  wished  to 
acquire  Schleswig-Holstein,  because  unless  we  had  that  province 
we  could  not  hope  to  have  a  German  fleet.  ...  I  should  consider 
it  an  exaggeration  for  Germany  to  compete  with  the  French  or  the 
English  navy.  However,  we  must  be  strong  enough  on  the  sea 
to  be  able  to  deal  with  those  second-rate  Powers  which  we  cannot 
get  at  by  land.”  But  here  is  another  pronouncement 
am  of  Moltke’s  opinion  that  we  shall  have  to  fight  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  for  the  possession  of  colonies.”  And  here,  still 
one  other  :  “We  must  contradict  the  frequently  expressed  opinion 
that  a  war  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  is  impossible  . . . 
the  material  basis  of  our  power  is  large  enough  to  enable  us  to 
destroy  the  present  superiority  of  Great  Britain.”  And  yet  it 
was  his  very  dissent  from  the  new  pushing  policy  of  the  new 
pushing  Kaiser  that  in  1890  compelled  him  to  resign. 

But  why  did  Lord  Salisbury  ever  give  him  Heligoland  in 
exchange  for  Zanzibar? 

Henceforward,  for  the  few  years  remaining,  Bismarck’s  record 
— cherished  though  it  was  and  living  throughout  Germany— i# 
that  of  a  deposed  Sultan.  Politically  he  had  been  assassinated, 
and  the  young  Caligula  who  had  inherited  the  first-fruits  of  the 
real  Caesar  was  left  to  pursue  his  course  of  cruelty  and  cataa- 
trophe.  Without  Bismarck  there  could  never  have  been  the 
Kaiser’s  war.  But  then,  more  flippantly,  it  might  also  be  urged, 
neither  would  there  have  been  without  Luther,  removed  from 
Bismarck  though  he  be  as  pole  from  pole.  For  if  Luther  had  not 
lived,  there  would  not  have  been  established  Protestantism,  and 
without  established  Protestantism  our  Act  of  Settlement  would 
not  have  excluded  royal  marriages  with  a  Catholic.  Apart  from 
our  Act  of  Settlement,  the  Princess  Royal  would  probably  never 
have  married  a  Prussian  Prince  and  proved  the  mother  of  a 
Kaiser  who  embodies  Rnd  travesties  his  ancestor’s  “Diary.” 

■  Has  Bismarckism  died?  Can  any  “League  of  Nations”  avert 
it?  Is  it  impossible  that  some  sort  of  “Democracy  ”  itself  may 
assume  its  mantle?  For  Bismarckism  is  an  instinct  heightened 
into  a  fine  art.  It  depends  not  on  names,  but  on  nature.  Environ¬ 
ment  moulds  and  influences,  but  environment  is  created  by  indi¬ 
viduality  and  events  by  character  far  more  than  the  reverse.  “  All 
is  race.”  Walter  Sichel. 
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II. 

Lovs  AND  Death. 

(Probably  Composed  1832.) 

Whom  the  gods  love  die  young. — Menander. 

Brotherly  in  their  state. 

Love  and  his  sister  Death  at  the  same  birth 
Came  from  the  hand  of  Fate; 

Ought  else  this  earth 

Has  not  so  fair,  nor  have  the  stars  above. 

From  one  springs  happiness,  springs  the  great  joj 
Which  in  the  Deep  of  being  dwells; 

Tenderly  the  other  quells 
All  pain  and  all  annoy. 

Beauteous  indeed  is  Death, 

A  maiden  sweet  to  see, 

Not  as  the  fearful  deem. 

Whom  with  delight 
Young  love  accompanieth. 

And  in  benignant  flight 

They  soar  together  o’er  the  ways  of  men 

Oft  comforting  the  wise. 

Nor  is  man  wiser  ever  than  when  love 

Fires  every  thought,  more  constant  to  despise 

The  stings  of  life,  assured 

Against  all  fear,  than  when  he  serves  this  lord. 

Then  deeds  are  his  of  knowledge  and  true  worth 
Not  words  empty  and  vain; 

And  courage  comes,  or  haply  wakes  again. 

When  thou,  0  Love,  hast  birth. 

But  with  this  birth,  in  every  conscioue  heart. 

Languid  and  weary,  a  desire  of  death — 

The  first  effect  of  true  and  powerful  love — 

Why  I  know  not,  has  part. 

Perhaps  this  vale  of  sighs 
Appals  the  lover’s  eyes; 

Perhaps  the  sole,  the  new. 

The  infinite  felicity  he  dreams. 

Without  which  life  were  bleak  and  barren  now, 

A  mere  illusion  seems. 

For  this,  his  love,  he  fears;  discerns  a  sound 
Presaging  storm,  and  seeks  a  sure  relief, 

A  refuge  from  the  anguish  and  the  grief 
Already  felt  and  darkly  gathering  round. 

Then,  when  the  tempest  breaks, 

When  this  dread  Power 

(1)  The  first  part  of  this  article  appeared  in  the  FoRTNiGHtLV  Review, 
November,  1918,  where  Chiarini’s  observations  on  “Love  and  Death”  will  be 
fonnd. 
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Circles  his  heart  with  flame,  and  in  him  wakes 
The  immedicable  pang, 

How  often,  with  what  sigh-o’erladen  breath. 
Wilt  thou  be  summoned.  Death! 

How  often,  weary  on  his  couch  at  morn, 

Or  with  returning  night. 

As  for  some  blessing,  will  thy  suppliant  crave 
Never  again  to  raise  hie  tortured  limbs. 

Or  re-awaken  to  the  bitter  light! 

When  passing  bell  is  heard  or  dirges  lead 
The  people  of  the  tomb  to  their  new  home. 
How  will  he  envy  him  who  goes  to  dwell. 
Forgetful,  in  the  quiet  of  his  cell! 

Even  the  neglected  peasant,  ignorant 
Of  every  virtue  that  from  learning  springs; 
Even  the  timid,  shy,  untutored  girl, 

Whose  tresses  oft  would  stir 
If  death  were  named  though  but  in  jest  to  her. 
Will  calmly  meditate  the  desperate  means 
Hat  sadly  promise  rest,  with  steadfast  eyes 
Regard  the  dismal  trappings  of  a  bier. 

And  learn,  untaught,  to  die 
Is  true  nobility. 

«  «  «  «  « 


To  men  of  earnest  heart  and  high  endeavour. 

Men  of  good  will, 

Be  early  granted  one  of  you,  sweet  lords. 

Friends  of  this  earthly  family,  whom  none 
In  power  resembles,  who  above  us  rule 
Obeying  none,  save  Fate. 

And  thou  whom,  ever,l 

From  childhood  I  revered 

And  now  invoke,  fair  Death,  sole  pitiful 

Of  human  anguish,  if  to  thy  divine 

State  I  have  e’er  paid  honour — so 

To  make  atonement  for  the  ingratitude 

That  others  basely  show — 

Delay  not,  but  incline 

Thine  ear  to  supplication  seldom  heard. 

Shut  from  the  light  for  ever  these  sad  eyes, 

Queen  of  Eternity!  and  when,  at  last. 

Responding  to  my  prayer  thou  spread 'st  thy  wing. 

Constant,  erect,  by  misery  unsubdued. 

Thou ’It  find  me  ready  but  not  reconciled. 

As  custom  through  long  cowardice  ordains. 

To  load  with  praise,  and  bless 
The  hand  that  scourging  stains — 

Red  with  my  innocent  blood. 

Vain  hope  and  solace  that  have  long  beguiled 

The  world,  as  though  our  race  _ 

(1)  Mr.  Gladstone’s  comment  on  this  passage  is  :  “He  challenged  death  aloud 
with  an  eloquence  nothing  less  than  tremendous.” — Quarterty  Review,  March, 
1850. 
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Were  still  with  folly  and  childish  fear  oppressed, 

I  cast  from  me  away. 

No  other  hope  have  I,  save  thee  alone; 

Alone  I  wait  thy  coming,  that  calm  day 
When  1  shall  lay  my  face  ^ 

Asleep  for  ever  in  thy  virgin  breast. 

The  passionate  invocation  of  Death  just  listened  to  prepares 
U8  for  the  impending  catastrophe,  concerning  which,  however,  we 
are  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  details.  But  the  short  piece, 
“A  se  Stesso,”  now  to  follow,  throws  a  weird  light  on  the  utter 
devastation  wrought  within  the  sufferer  by  the  concluding  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  passion,  whatever  they  may  have  been.  Short, 
vivid,  and  terrible,  this  cry  of  anguish  haunts  the  ear  like  the 
wail  of  a  doomed  spirit.  We  might  compare  it  with  a  sudden 
blaze  of  lightning  shed  over  the  scene  of  a  recent  battle  at  mid¬ 
night,  or  illuminating  a  dangerous  coast  on  which  a  vessel  has 
just  struck  and  is  breaking  into  fragments.  The  “now  ”  in  the 
first  line  informs  us  that  it  was  written  under  the  lash  of  recent 
humiliation.  '  * 

To  Himself. 

Fint  Published  at  Naples,  1835.  Probably  Written  in  the  Spring  of  1838. 

Now  shall  thou  reel  for  ever. 

My  tired  heart  I  Perished 

The  last  illueion  that  immortal  seemed. 

It  perished.  Well  I  know. 

Of  hopes  that  faintly  gleamed 

For  us,  and  the  deceits  we  fondly  cherished, 

None  now  remains  :  the  wish  to  hope  is  spent. 

Rest,  rest  for  ever,  thou  hast  throbbed  enough. 

Nothing  of  earth  deserves  thy  gentle  thrills. 

Nor  is  it  worth  thy  sighs. 

For  life  is  bitterness  and  grief,  nought  else. 

And  the  world  filth.  Still  then  thy  fiutterings. 

Despair  for  the  last  time.  No  other  gain 
Have  we  from  Fate  but  death.  At  last  despise 
Nature,  thyself,  the  Power  2 

Brute-willed  that,  hidden,  rules  but  to  our  bane. 

And  all  the  infinite  vanity  of  things. 


(1)  .  .  .  The  grave  is  my  house; 

T  have  made  my  bed  in  the  darkness. 

I  have  said  to  corruption,  Thou  art  my  father; 

To  the  worm.  Thou  art  my  mother,  and  my  sister. 
.Vnd  where  is  now  my  hope? 

As  for  my  hope,  who  shall  eee  it? 

They  shall  go  down  to  the  bars  of  the  pit 
When  our  rest  together  is  in  the  dust. 

Job.  xvii.,  13 — 16 


(2)  Fate. 
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} 

A  Se  Stesbo.  ] 

Or  poserai  per  eempre,  | 

Stanco  mio  cor.  Peri  I’inganno  estremo,  I 

Ch’  etemo  io  mi  credei.  Perl.  Ben  sento,  .  j 

In  noi  di  carl  inganni,  ] 

Non  che  la  epeme,  il  desiderio  k  spento.  ‘  < 

Posa  per  sempre.  Aseai 

Palpitasti.  Non  val  oosa  nessuna  , 

I  moti  tuoi,  n^  di  sospiri  4  degna 

La  terra.  Amaro  e  noia  ? 

La  vita,  altro  inai  nulla;  e  fango  h  il  mondo.  ' 

T’acqueta  omai.  Dispera 

L’ldtima  volta.  A1  gener  nostro  il  fato  I 

Nop  don6  che  il  morire.  Omai  disprezza 

Te,  la  natura,  il  brutto 

Poter  che,  ascoso,  a  comun  danno  impera, 

E  I'infinita  vanity  del  tutto.  > 

In  addition  to  a  version  as  literal  as  the  poise  of  the  sentences  > 
and  space  to  be  filled  permit,  I  also  print  the  text  of  this  astonish¬ 
ing  ode,  so  that  the  sound-value  of  the  original — which  cannot  , 
be  reproduced  in  English — may  bfetter  be  appreciated.  If  read  : 
aloud,  and  compared  with  some  of  the  speeches  in  the  first  book 
of  Paradise  Lost,  it  will,  I  think,  appear  that  even  our  greatest  ■ 
prosodist  has  hardly  reached  the  same  high  level  of  tragic  ^ 
intensity  united  with  equal  perfection  and  melody  of  diction.  The 
effect  may  to  some  extent  depend  on  the  repetition  at  inter\'al8  of 
the  vowel  sounds  in  the  .jo-reek  exclamation  of  sorrow  ^  (varied  ; 
in  the  third  line  by  ei)  which  Shelley  tries  to  acclimatise  in  » 
Prometheus  Unbound,  and  reserves  for  the  lips  of  disillusioned  , 
Jove  descending  into  Tartarus.  But  here  the  wailing  note,  as 
it  recurs,  is  associated  each  time  with  a  definite  and  different 
idea  of  regret — eternal  lassitude,  joyless  quiescence  and  depriva-  > 
tion  in  the  first  line ;  enough  of  feeling  in  the  sixth ;  then  with  | 
the  idea  that  life  can  be  nothing  ever  but  bitterness  and  weary  ; 
waiting ;  then  with  that  of  eternal  insensibility,  eternal  contempt 
for  every  earthly  thing  or  heavenly  dispensation.  Truly,  as  an  ‘ 
Italian  critic  observes,  these  brief,  broken,  yet  perfectly  bar-  ^ 
monious  sentences  may  not  unjustly  be  called  the  “oracular 
utterance  of  a  Sibyl  of  Evil,*  the  epitaph  of  life,  love,  youth, 
humanity,  and  summary  of  modern  pessimism.”  But  there  is  » 

(1)  Ai!  Ai! 

The  elements  obey  me  not.  I  sink  ' 

Dizzily  down,  ever,  for  ever  down. 

And,  like  a  cloud,  mine  enemy  above 
Darkens  my  fall  with  victory  !  Ai,  Ai ! 

A.  III.  S.  I. 

(2)  La  sentenziosa  austeritti  dei  versi  A  «e  Stesso,  che  sembran  I’oracolo  d’una 
Sibilla  del  male. 

G.  A.  Cesareo.  Nuove  Eicerche,  p.  64. 
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!  ao  affinity  with  the  pessimistic  writings  most  familiar  to  English 
\  readers,  of  the  Decadent  school — those  Fleurs  de  Mai  that  spring 
j  in  French  and  Belgian  cabarets.  Leopardi’s  pessimism  is  allied 
=  to  that  reserved  and  stately  conviction  of  endless  misery,  and 
I  necessity  of  evil,  with  which  our  Caedmon  first,  and  Milton  at 
I  a  later  date,  invested  the  Adversary. 

i  The  poem  marks  the  lowest  depth  of  despair  that  Leopardi 
i  reached.  But  the  virile  understanding  and  constancy  of  purpose 
i  not  to  be  subdued  by  misfortune  that  animated  his  frail  body 
’ :  goon  recovered  their  normal  tone  under  happier  influences  in  the 
sunshine  of  Naples,  to  which  place  he  now  removed. 

Here  new  paths  of  activity,  literary  and  philosophical,  which 
j  cannot  be  dealt  with  at  present,  opened  before  him,  and  having 
I  determined  henceforth  to  live  unperturbed  by  material  or  ideal 
j  passion— to  embrace  wisdom  with  liberty — he  records  his  resolu- 
I  tion  in  the  poem  addressed  to  Aspasia.  From  this  it  will  be 
j  seen  that  the  delightful  Presence  who  had  so  charmed  him  of 
old,  has,  after  meeting  with  her  merely  human  counterpart, 

^  either  perished  or  put  on  some  of  the  characteristics  of  those 
j  underworld  divinities  known  to  Greece  as  the  Erinni.^  The  ode  is 
[  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  “Canti,”  especially  on  the 
j  side  of  self-revelation,  and  if  the  incursion  into  the  realm  of 
I  mental  amatory  exegesis  in  the  second  strophe  appear  hardly 
suited  to  lyric  verse,  the  high  emotion,  originality,  and  admirable 
’  art  elsewhere  displayed  make  ample  amends. 

As  to  the  infatuation  so  frankly  admitted  and  so  ingeniously 
I  explained,  a  similar  case  occurs  in  our  own  literature,  but  hardly 
I  admits  of  equal  excuse.  Leopardi’s  life  had  previously  been 
•  that  of  a  recluse,  and  he  could  have  had  very  little  experience 
;  of  the  other  sex  outside  his  own  family.  But  no  such  extenuation 
j  can  be  pleaded  for  William  Hazlitt,  whose  somewhat  Bohemian 
i  existence  and  married  life  had  long  familiarised  him  with  women 
j  of  almost  every  character.  Yet  in  the  Liber  Amoris  we  have 
I  a  record  of  aberration  at  least  as  humiliating. 

I  The  two  poems  that  conclude  our  exposition  of  this  emotional 
climax  in  Leopardi’s  life  are  added  on  account  of  the  close  rela¬ 
tion  they  bear  to  “Amore  e  Morte  ”  and  “Aspasia.”  In  the 
first,  “On  an  Antique  Bas-Relief,”  the  conception  of  Death  as  a 
benign  influence  so  strongly  sustained  in  “  Amore  e  Morte  ’  ’  is 
considerably  modified.  In  the  lines  “  On  the  Portrait  of  a  Beauti¬ 
ful  Woman  ”  the  description  given  appears  to  correspond  so 
:  closely  with  what  we  know  of  “  Aspasia  ”  that  it  can  hardly  have 
been  intended  as  other  than  a  disguised  memorial  to  the  subject 

(1)  He  also  refers  to  her  as  “cara  larva  ’’ — a  phantom  or  witch-spirit,  very 
different  from  his  earlier  visitor. 
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of  his  recent  experience.  Perhaps  the  Eitratto  in  question  may 
have  somewhat  resembled  her.  Both  poems  are  fine  examples 
of  Leopardi’s  mature  style,  and  in  the  scene  so  tenderly  and 
delicately  outlined  at  the  commencement  of  that  entitled  “Sopra 
un  basso  rilievo  antico  sepulcrale,”  the  young  girl  about  to 
depart,  yet  showing  neither  regret  nor  relief,  is  an  exact  and 
beautiful  reflection  of  the  writer’s  own  mind  on  this  painful 
subject.  To  anyone  who  has  recently  seen  the  “Portland  Vase" 
it  is  diflScult  to  read  these  opening  lines  without  thinking  of  that 
“fair  Attic  shape.”  In  the  figures  there  delineated  we  divine 
the  same  proud  submission  to  the  will  of  inexorable  Pate,  the 
same  heathen  fortitude  in  face  of  an  unknown  doom,  the  same 
sense  of  mystery,  of  restraint,  of  consummate  loveliness.  But 
the  artist  in  words  here  rivals  his  prototype  in  design,  as  if  he 
too,  at  some  earlier  stage  of  existence,  had  strayed  through  the 
great  workshop  of  literature  and  art  whose  product  is  all  tinged 
with  fascination,  pity,  and  terror  shed,  as  it  were,  from  the  image 
on  Athena’s  shield  over  the  dwellers  in  that  strange  city.  There 
is,  however,  no  resemblance  in  detail. 


Asfasia. 

Composed  at  Naples,  Probably  in  the  Spring  of  1834. 

Again,  and  yet  again,  Aepaaia, 

Returns  thy  image  to  my  thought.  At  times 
On  other  faces  it  shines  out  at  me 
Fitfully  from  the  crowd;  or  in  the  fields. 

Sequestered,  oft  beneath  the  noonday  sun, 

Or  silent  stars  the  lovely  vision  beams 
Upon  my  spirit,  still  easily  perturbed. 

Oh  how  adored,  in  what  strange  measure  once 
Was  it,  ye  gods,  my  torment  and  my  joy  I 
Nor  can  I  breathe  the  fragrances  dispersed 
Along  the  meadows  and  the  flowery  bills, 

Or  scent  of  garden  flowers  in  town  or  road, 

But  that  I  see  thee  as  thou  wert  that  day 
When,  in  the  grace  and  luxury  of  home, 

On  all  sides  flowers  and  incense  of  the  spring, 

In  sombre  violet,  appeared  to  me 
Thy  most  angelic  beauty^ soft  reclined 
On  glossy  furs,  while  latent  in  the  air 
Voluptuousness  diffused  itself  around. 

When,  skilled  beguiler,  kisses  loudly  given 
Resounded  on  the  full  lips  of  thy  babes. 

Thy  snowy  neck  revealed;  while  delicate  hands 
Clasped  them,  unwitting  of  the  artifice. 

Daintily  to  thy  breast,  veiled  and  desired. 

New  heaven,  new  earth,  methought  a  ray  divine 
Broke  then  upon  me.  Thus  into  my  side. 

Not  all  unguarded,  did  thine  arm  impel 
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Strongly  the  arrow,  which,  implanted  there, 

I  bore  lamenting  till  to  that  same  day 

The  sun  had  twice  in  yearly  course  returned. 

A  ray  divine  indeed  appeared  to  me 
Thy  perfect  loveliness.  The  like  effect 
Have  beauty  and  those  musical  accords 
Which  some  high  mystery  seem  to  disclose, 
Elysian  and  unknown.  He  in  whose  breast 
Rankles  this  wound,  pursues  in  truth  a  child 
Of  his  own  mind,  the  fine  Idea  of  love,‘ 
Embodiment  of  half  Olympus,  shown 
The  lover,  wherein  face  and  mien  and  voice 
Of  her  whom  thus  enrapt,  confusedly. 

He  deems  himself  to  love  appear  revealed. 

Now,  not  the  substance,  but  the  ideal  shape. 

Even  in  the  enchantment  of  a  close  embrace. 

He  worships  and  desires.  Perceived  at  length, 
The  error  and  exchange  of  objects  made 
Unwittingly,  provoke  his  wrath,  and  she, 

The  cause,  is  oft  unjustly  blamed.  To  that 
Splendour  of  sentiment  rarely  attains 
The  feraide  nature;  nor  can  woman  guess 
What  in  a  fervent  lover  her  own  beauty 
Truly  inspires,  or  even  understand. 

These  narrower  intellects  hardly  achieve 
Equal  ideals,  and  ’twould  ill  become 
The  disillusioned  man  to  seek  new  hope 
In  eyes  of  heavenly  radiance,  or  suppose 
Profound  emotions  she  can  never  know. 

And  often  more  than  virile,  in  a  being 
By  nature  less  than  man.  For  soft  and  weak 
As  seems  her  slighter  frame,  a  mind  less  strong 
And  capable  she  also  has  received. 

Nor  ever  to  this  hour,  Aspaeia, 

Couldst  thou  conceive  what  in  my  secret  thought 
Thou  didst  thyself  inspire.  Thou  couldst  not  tell 
What  boundless  love,  what  agonies  intense, 

What  frenzy,  ecstasy,  delirium. 

Thy  presence  roused  in  me;  nor  will  the  day 
Come  ever  that  shall  see  thee  understand. 

So  the  executant  of  music  knows 
Nothing  of  what  with  hand  or  voice  he  wakes 
In  him  who  hears.  Now,  that  Aspasia 
Whom  I  so  loved  is  dead.  For  ever  lies 
At  rest  the  purpose  of  my  life,  that  was  : 

Save  when,  as  a  dear  phantom,  fitfully. 

It  comes  and  disappears.  Thou  livest  yet. 

Not  only  beautiful,  but,  as  I  deem. 

Beyond  comparison  of  others  fair. 

Howbeit,  that  ardour  bom  of  thee  is  spent : 

For  thee  I  never  loved,  rather  that  goddess 


(1)  A  Platoniim. 
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Who  in  my  heart,  become  a  sepulchre, 

Lived  truly.  Her  long  time  have 'I  adored; 

And  took  such  pleasure  in  her  loveliness 

That — though  I  knew  thee  from  the  first,  and  saw 

Clearly  how  much  was  artifice  and  fraud — 

Her  eyes,  so  heavenly  sweet,  in  thine  beholding, 
Amorous,  I  followed  thee  while  she  yet  lived; 
Never  deceived,  but  for  the  very  joy 
Of  that  dear  semblance  led  to  tolerate 
A  burdensome  and  tedious  servitude. 


Vaunt  then,  as  well  thou  canst.  Tell  how,  alone 
Of  all  thy  sex,  to  thee  this  head  has  bowed; 

This  heart,  untamed  before,  spontaneously 
Proffered  allegiance.  Tell  how  thou  the  first. 

And  last  I  hope,  entreaty  in  my  glance 
Hast  seen;  how,  trembling  in  thy  sight,  unnerved 
(With  grief  and  shame  I  burn  as  I  declare  it). 
No  longer  my  true  self,  submissively, 

I  watched  and  waited  on  thy  every  wish. 

And  word,  and  look;  grew  pale  at  thy  disdain; 
While  my  face  glowed  at  any  courteous  sign 
And  changed  in  colour  and  aspect  with  the  mood 
Shown  in  thy  glances.  Broken  is  tliat  spell : 
With  it  the  yoke  falls  shattered  to  the  ground, 
And  I  rejoice.  Though  tedious  they  appear' — 
After  this  slavery,  these  long  and  vain 
Imaginings — contented  I  embrace 
Wisdom  with  liberty.  And  if  of  love. 

And  all  ennobling  errors  robbed,  my  life 
Be  a  mid-winter  night  where  no  stars  shine. 

Yet  it  is  comfort  and  support  enough 
For  me,  and  some  revenge  for  mortal  fate. 

Here  idly  lying  on  the  grass,  unstirred. 

To  look  on  sea  and  earth  and  sky,  and  smile. 


Up,on  an  Antique  Mortuary  Bas-Relief. 

A  young  girl  is  represented  in  act  to  depart  and  taking  leave  of  her  kindrii. 
Written  at  Naples,  probably  during  the  tvinter  of  1834-5.  Leopardi  hm  , 
modifies  the  view  taken  of  death  in  “Amore  e  Morte,”  to  which  therejm 
the  Ode  in  some  measure  routes.  i 


Where  art  thou  going?  Who 

Calls  thee,  far  from  thy  dear  ones,  lovely  maid? 

Lone  journeying,  so  early  in  the  day, 

Leav’st  thou  the  natal  roof? 

Wilt  thou  not  come  again  some  while  to  cheer 
This  threshold?  Wilt  thou  not .  return  and  bring 
Joy  to  their  eyes  who  now  stand  weeping  here? 


Tliine  own  are  dry,  and  steadfastly  they  gaze, 
Yet  art  thou  sorrowful.  Whether  the  way 
Seem  dark  to  thee  or  fair,  and  thy  new  home 
A  place  of  joy  or  woe, 

Theee  grave  looks  hardly  show. 
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Alas,  alaa,  neither  in  truth  can  I,  • 

Nor  any  other  in  our  world,  declare, 

Surely,  that  thus  of  good  or  ill  a  share 
Comes  to  thee  from  on  high; 

That  fortunate  or  miserable  thou  art. 

Death  calls  thee;  even  as  thy  day  begins 
■  Is  the  last  hour  at  hand.  Thou  leav’st  thy  nest, 

Never  to  come  again.  The  welcome  face 
Of  each  beloved  companion  thou  wilt  see 
No  more;  and  darksome  is  the  place 
Where  thou  wilt  go,  thy  dwelling  there  to  make 
For  ever.  Haply  thou  art  blest; 

Yet  he  who  thinks  on  such  a  destiny 
Will  scarce  forbear  a  sigh. 

Never  to  see  the  light 

Should  be  our  wish.  But  born,  and  at  the  age 

When  sovereign  beauty  shines 

In  form  and  aspect,  and  the  world  inclines 

Reverent  before  her;  while  on  every  side 

Blossom  new  flowers  of  hope,  long  ere  the  time 

When  her  sweet  countenance 

Need  fear  Truth’s  withering  glance; 

Then,  like  the  gathered  vapour  of  a  cloud 
Glittering  a  moment  in  the  sun’s  first  rays. 

Dissolved,  to  be  as  if  she  had  not  been. 

And  change  for  sombre  silence  of  the  tomb 
Glad  thought  of  future  days — 

Though  such  may  seem  felicity  to  some. 

By  reason  coldly  weighed, 

Deep  pity  will  the  sternest  breast  invade. 

Mother  of  many  tears. 

Whom  all  creation  fears. 

Nature,  the  marvel  none  may  wholly  praise. 

That  brings  into  this  world,  and  feeds — and  slays  I 

If  to  die  early  be  indeed  a  bane 

To  mortals,  why  consent 

That  heads  so  innocent 

Bow  to  this  ill?  If  good,  why  let  it  seem 

Beyond  the  measure  of  all  other  woes. 

To  him  who  stays  or  goes. 

The  bitterest  cup  to  drain? 

Upon  the  Portrait  of  a  Beautifui.  Woman,  Engraved  in  the 
Monument  Built  over  her  Tomb. 

Composed  at  Naples,  probably  during  the  winter  of  1884-5. 

Such  wast  thou  :  now  in  earth  a  skeleton 

And  dust  thou  art  I  Above  these  bones,  this  clay. 

Here  vainly  has  been  set. 

Contemplating  unmoved 
The  ages  sweeping  by. 

This  witness  of  remembranee  and  regret, 

Mute  semblance  of  the  beauty  past  away. 


•  That  radiant  glance  which  kindled  oft  such  fir© — 

I  Nor  seems  the  charm  yet  spent — 

In  him  whose  glance  it  met;  that  lip, 

Whence  pleasure  as  from  an  o’erflowing  um 
Poured  ecstasy;  that  neck 
Encircled  with  desire  ^ 

That  soft  caressing  hand 

Which  in  the  hand  that  clasped  it  often  felt 
The  blood  fly  fearful  to  the  trembling  heart; 

And  bosom,  which  though  white. 

Would  yet  impart 

More  pallor  to  his  cheek  who  gazed  thereon, 

Were  once  :  now  mouldering  dust  thou  art :  the  sight 
Shameful  and  pitiful,  a  stone  conceals. 


So  by  the  will  of  Fate 

Sinks  from  among  us  the  fair  shape  that  seemed 
An  effluence  of  the  sky. 

Eternal  mystery 

Of  this,  our  being  1  To-day  in  queenly  state. 

The  fountain  of  unutterable  thought, 

Beauty  supreme  appears — a  splendour  shed 
By  Nature,  godlike,  o’er  the  path  we  tread — 

And  shines,  a  signal  sent 

With  promise  of  supernal  destinies, 

And  golden  worlds  above  our  earthly  lot. 

To-morrow  at  a  touch, 

Hideous,  abject,  deformed 

Becomes  the  angelic  aspect  in  our  eyes; 

And  instantly  are  fled 

The  joy  and  exultation  in  us  bred. 

That  seemed  secure  to  rise. 

What  visions  unconfined, 

What  infinite  desires. 

Can  music  which  true  art  inspires 
Wake  wildering  in  the  mind. 

When  by  the  breath  of  our  imaginings 
The  spirit  of  man,  delighted,  seems  at  ease. 

As  floats  a  swimmer  on  unruffled  seas. 

In  the  ocean  of  sweet  thought! 

But  let  one  jarring  accent  wound  the  ear 
And  instantly  it  brings 
The  paradise  to  nought. 

If  our  humanity 

Be  wholly  dust  and  shadow,  weak  and  vain, 

Why  soars  the  mind  so  high? 

If  some  nobility  therein  be  shown, 

Why  is.  each  worthy  thought,  each  hope  that  springs 
Highest,  by  trivial  things 
Uplifted  and  o’erthrown? 


Henry  Cloriston. 


AX  EPISODE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  PEG  WOFFINGTON. 

Of  ali  the  many  stories  about  Peg  Woffington  which  have  come  to 
u8  down  the  stream  of  time,  the  most  familiar  and  most  incredible 
telle  how,  when  she  was  in  her  first  youth  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  considerable  popularity  on  the  Dublin  stage,  she  formed  a 
liaison  with  one  Theobald  Taaffe,  a  man  of  family  and  substance, 
and  after  a  time  was  induced  by  her  lover  to  journey  to  London, 
where  he  deserted  her.  The  implication  is  that  this  occurred  in 
the  summer  of  1740,  and  that  Peg,  thrown  on  her  own  resources, 
pestered  the  eccentric  John  Rich,  of  Covent  Garden,  until  he 
gave  her  an  engagement.  The  story  goes  that  the  vivacious 
young  actress,  on  finding  that  her  fickle-minded  adorer  had  gone 
into  the  country  to  pay  court  to  a  very  desirable  heiress,  took 
advantage  of  her  gifts  for  male  impersonation  to  woo  the  lady  in 
the  guise  of  a  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  and,  after  winning  her  affec¬ 
tions,  confessed  to  the  fraud  and  revealed  the  perfidy  of  the 
suppliant  for  her  hand.  This  legend  was  first  given  to  the  world 
in  a  scurrilous  catchi>enny  called  The  Life  of  the  Celebrated  Mrs. 
Woffington,  published  in  1760,  after  the  actress’s  death.  The 
gentleman’s  name  was  then  discreetly  veiled  as  “T — d  T — fe.” 
.Apart  from  its  inherent  improbability,  the  story  is  seriously  dis¬ 
credited  by  the  fact  that  a  similar  anecdote  had  already  been 
told  of  Charlotte  Charke,  Colley  Cibber’s  erratic  daughter,  an 
actress  who  had  superior  natural  gifts  for  male  impersonation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  receives  a  measure  of  confirmation  from 
that  other  legend  which  sets  forward  that  before  being  enabled 
to  make  her  debut  as  Sylvia  in  The  Recruiting  Officer  at  Covent 
Garden  on  November  6th,  1740,  Peg  had  long  tried  unavailingly 
to  gain  an  interview  with  Rich,  and  that  on  finally  penetrating 
into  his  sanctum  she  found  him  lolling  on  a  sofa,  playing  with 
his  innumerable,  much-beloved  cats.  In  those  days  of  slow, 
perilous,  and  costly  travel  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  the  beautiful 
young  actress  journeyed  to  London  on  pure  speculation.  The 
Taaffe  story  so  far  explains  her  presence  there  that  one  is  loth 
to  discredit  it  in  its  entirety.  That  there  was  certainly  a  liaison 
between  the  two  is  shown  by  some  unhappily  incomplete  records 
of  a  suit  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery  undertaken  by  Peg 
Woffington  in  1742  against  her  trustee’s  executors,  preserved  in 
the  Public  Record  Office  in  Dublin.  Here  is  a  transcript  of  the 
bill 
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“To  the  Eight  Honourable  Bobert  Jocelyn,  Esq.,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

“Humbly  complaining  sheweth  unto  your  Lordship  your  Snp. 
pliant  Margaret  Wofi&ngton  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Spinster  th« 
Theobald  Taafe  of  Downstowne  in  the  County  of  Meath  Esq' 
did  on  or  about  the  fourth  of 'June  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty  Duely  execute  his  bond  to  Dillon  Pollard  Hampson  late 
of  Castle  Pollard  in  the  County  of  Westmeath  Esq  in  the  Penalty 
of  Six  hundred  pounds  or  some  such  sum  conditioned  for  the 
payment  of  three  hundred  pound  sterl.  with  Lawfull  Interest  for 
the  same  at  some  certain  Day  or  time  therein  mentioned  and 
long  since  imst  &  at  or  about  the  same  time  did  also  execute 
to  the  said  Dillon  Pollard  Hampson  a  Warrant  of  Attorney  to 
confess  Judgment  on  the  said  Bond  which  Bond  and  Warrant 
were  so  executed  by  the  said  Theobald  Taafe  to  the  said  Dillai 
Pollard  Hampson  in  trust  for  your  Suppliant’s  sole  use  4 
benefit,  that  same  were  at  the  time  of  Executeing  the  same 
delivered  |o  the  said  Dillon  Pollard  Hampson  for  your  Supfd** 
use  and  that  said  Dillon  Pollard  Hampson  by  a  Wrileing  under 
his  hand  bearing  date  the  fourth  Day  of  June  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty  Declared  that  the  said  bond  &  Warrant 
were  in  trust  and  for  the  sole  use  &  Benefit  of  your  Supp**,  and 
your  Suppl*  further  sheweth  unto  your  Lordship  that  the  said 
Dillon  Pollard  Hampson  kept  the  said  bond  &  warrant  in  his 
hands  or  power  imtill  the  time  of  his  Death  which  happened  on 
or  about  the  —  day  of  November,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty  But  sometime  before  his  death  made  his  last  Will  and 
Testament  in  Writeing  and  thereby  constituted  &  appointed 
James  Lenox  Napper  Esq,  William  Napper  Esq  &  his  wife 
Anna  Maria  Pollard  his  Executors  &  the  said  James  &  William 
Napper  having  renounced,  the  said  Anna  Maria  proved  the  said 
Will  &  took  upon  her  the  Burthen  &  Execution  thereof  &  the 
said  Anna  Maria  by  Virtue  of  &  under  the  said  W’ill  &  as  acting 
Executrix  to  the  said  Dillon  Pollard  Hampson  possessed  herself 
among  other  things  of  all  his  Deeds  or  Papers  &  Writeings 
&  amongst  others  of  the  said  Bond  &  Warrant  so  Executed  to 
him  by  the  said  Theobald  Taafe  in  Trust  for  your  Suppliant  as 
aforesaid  &  the  said  Theobald  Taafe  having  neglected  to  pay  the 
said  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  or  any  part  thereof  of  the 
Interest  due  thereon  your  Suppliant  by  herself  and  othen 
applyed  to  the  said  Executors  of  the  said  Dillon  Pollard 
Hampson  to  put  the  said  bond  in  suit  against  the  said  Theobald 
Taafe  or  to  Deliver  the  said  bond  &  warrant  to  your  Suppliant  &  to 
permit  &  suffer  your  Supp’*  to  make  use  of  their  names  at  Tjaw  to 
recover  the  same.  But  now  so  it  is,  may  it  please  your  Lordship, 
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that  the  said  James  Lenox  Napper  &  Anna  Maria  Pollard,  other¬ 
wise  Napper,  the  surviving  Executors  of  the  said  Dillon  Pollard 
Hampson,  the  said  William  Napper  having  lately  dyed,  Com- 
bining  &  Confederateing  &  with  each  other  &  to  &  with  Arthur 
Arthur  [^ic]  Mervyn  of  Castlepollard  in  the  County  of  West¬ 
meath  Esq  &  to  &  with  Severall  other  persons  not  known  to  your 
Suppliant  &  whose  names  when  Discovered  your  Supplt.  prays 
may  be  Inserted  in  her  Bill,  with  apt  words  to  charge  them,  in 
order  to  defraud  your  Suppliant  &  in  breach  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  the  said  Dillon  Pollard -Hampson  now  pretend  and  give  out 
that  they  do  not  know  anything  of  the  said  Bond  and  Warrant 
or  what  is  become  of  them  or  either  of  them  altho  they  well 
know  &  your  Suppliant  charges  the  truth  to  be  that  in  some  time 
after  the  Death  of  the  said  Dillon  Pollard  Hampson  the  said 
bond  &  WaiTant  or  the  said  bond  was  found  by  some  or  one  of  the 
said  Executors  or  by  the  said  Arthur  Mervyn,  who  is  a  friend 
&  relation  to  the  family,  in  the  Dockett  book  of  the  said  Dillon 
Pollard  Hampson  or  in  some  other  place  belonging  to  him  in  his 
lifetime  &  the  said  Confederators  absolutely  refuse  to  deliver  up 
the  same  to  your  Suppliant  or  to  permitt  or  suffer  your  suppliant 
to  make  use  of  their  names  at  Law  in  sueing  for  the  said  Debt 
all  which  Acting  &  Doings  of  the  said  Confederates  are  con¬ 
trary  to  Equity  &  good  conscience  &  tend  to  the  manifest  Injury 
&  prejudice  of  your  Orator.  In  tender  Consideration  whereof 
&  for  as  much  as  your  Suppliant  is  Eemedless  in  the  Demisses 
by  the  strict  Rules  of  Common  Law  and  has  no  means  of  Dis¬ 
covering  in  whose  hands  or  power  the  said  Securities  are  or  of 
obliging  the  said  Confederates  to  Deliver  the  same  to  your  Sup¬ 
pliant  but  by  the  aid  &  assistance  of  a  Court  of  Equity  where 
matters  of  Fraud  &  Breaches  of  Trust  are  most  properly  cogniz¬ 
able  to  the  end  therefore  that  the  said  Confederates  may  upon 
their  Corporall  Oaths  full  true  distinct  &  perfect  Answer  make 
to  all  and  singular  the  matters  and  things  herein  before  charged 
not  only  as  to  their  knowledge  but  also  as  to  their  Hearsay  & 
belief  as  fully  &  particularly  as  if  the  same  were  all  herein  again 
repeated  &  particularly  interrogated  &  particularly  whether  such 
Bond  &  Warrant  as  herein  before  set  forth  or  any  other  &  what 
Bond  &  Warrant  was  at  any  tinae  &  when  executed  by  the  said 
Theobald  Taafe  to  the  said  Dillon  Pollard  Hampson  &  whether 
such  bond  was  in  trust  for  your  Suppliant  or  to  or  for  her  use  and 
benefit  &  whether  the  said  Dillon  Pollard  Hampson  gave  such 
Declaration  of  trust  to  your  Suppliant  as  herein  before  mentioned 
or  any  other  &  what  Declaration  of  trust  &  may  also  Declare 
k  set  forth  whether  the  said  Bond  &  Warrant  or  either  and  which 
of  them  was  or  were  in  the  hands  or  power  of  the  said  Dillon 
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Pollard  Hampson  at  the  time  of  his  Decease  or  at  any  time  k 
how  long  before  &  into  whose  hands  or  Power  the  same  or  either 
and  which  of  them  came  after  the  Death  of  the  said  Dillon  Pollatj 
Hampson  &  whether  the  said  Bond  or  Warrant  or  one  &  whki 
of  them  was  at  any  time  &  when  since  the  Death  of  the  sud 
Dillon  Pollard  Hampson  in  the  hands  or  power  of  the  said  Arthur 
Mervyn  &  whether  he  at  any  time  &  when  confessed  to  any 
person  or  persons  &  to  whom  that  he  had  the  same  bonds  ft 
warrants  or  either  and  which  of  them  in  his  hands  or  Power 
&  that  the  said  Confederates  may  discover  and  set  forth  in  whose 
hands  or  power  the  said  bond  &  Warrant  or  either  and  which 
of  them  now  is  or  are  and  when  the  said  Confederates  or  any  ft 
which  of  them  last  saw  the  said  bond  &  Warrant  or  either  ft 
which  of  them  &  where  &  in  whose  hands  or  power  &  whether 
the  said  Confederates  or  any  &  which  of  them  at  any  time  and 
when  since  the  Decease  of  the  said  Dillon  Pollard  Hampson  did 
give  or  deliver  the  said  bond  or  Warrant  &  which  of  them  to 
any  person  or  persons  &  to  whom  &  upon  what  account  &  with 
what  View  or  Interest  was  the  same  done.  And  that  such  ol 
the  said  Confederates  as  by  their  Answer  shall  appear  to  hare 
the  said  bond  and  Warrant  in  his  or  their  power  or  custody  may 
be  obliged  to  bring  in  &  Deposit  the  same  with  the  usher  of  to 
Honourable  Court  &  that  the  same  may  be  delivered  to  your 
Suppliant  &  that  the  said  Executors  of  the  said  Dillon  Hampson 
Pollard  may  be  obliged  to  put  the  said  Bond  in  suit  against  the 
said  Theobald  Taafe  according  to  the  trust  reposed  in  then 
said  Testator  or  that  they  may  be  obliged  to  permitt  and 
suffer  your  suppliant  to  make  use  of  their  names  to  sue  for 
&  recover  the  said  sum  secured  by  the  said  bond  &  that 
your  Suppliant  may  be  relieved  in  all  &  singular  the  Demisses 
according  to  Equity  &  good  Conscience  &  the  nature  and  Circum¬ 
stances  of  her  Case. 

“  May  it  please  your  Lordship  to  grant  unto  your  Orator  hii 
Majesty’s  most  Gracious  Writ  of  sub  poena  directed  to  the  said 
James  Lenox  Naper  :  Anna  Maria  Pollard  otherwise  Naper,  Mid 
Arthur  Mervyn  Esq  requiring  them  at  a  certain  day  &  und« 
a  certain  pain  therein  to  be  Limitted  personally  to  be  &  appear 
before  your  Lordship  in  this  Honble  Court  &  then  &  there  a  True 
full  perfect  &  distinct  answer  make  to  all  &  singular  the  premise* 
upon  their  Corporal  Oaths  by  them  to  be  taken  on  the  Holy 
Evangelist  as  fully  &  distinctly  as  if  the  same  w^ere  herein  over 
again  particularly  repeated  &  interrogated  &  likewise  to  grant 
unto  your  orator  his  Majesty’s  most  Gracious  Writ  of  Duces 
Teum  or  Ducatii  vobiscum  to  be  directed  to  the  aforesaid  persons 
requiring  them  to  bring  said  Bond  or  Bond  &  Warrant  &  all 
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other  Deeds  papers  or  Writeings  relating  to  the  Premisses  & 
h)dge  the  same  with  the  Usher  of  this  Honourable  Court  smd 
that  the  same  may  be  disposed  of  as  your  Lordship  shall  think 
fit  for  your  orators  relief e  and  further  that  the  said  Defend^*  may 
stand  to  and  abide  such. 

“And  y*  orator  will  Pray. 

“Ign  :  Hussey.” 

This  Ijill  was  entered  on  January  26th,  1741-2,  and  amended 
(as  cited  above)  on  April  7th,  1743.  The  suit,  as  usual  in 
Chancery,  dragged  its  slow  length  along.  Although  issue  had 
been  joined  fairly  early,  no  witnesses  had  been  examined  by 
September,  1744.  It  would  be  idle  to  enter  into  details  of  all 
the  answers,  replications,  and  petitions  filed  in  connection  with 
the  case,  but 'one  other  document  must  be  given  in  full  because 
it  clearly  establishes  the  relationship  existing  between  Peg 
Woffington  and  Theobald  Taaffe  before  the  drawing  up  of  the  bond. 

“The  Joint  &  Severall  Answer  of  Anna  Maria  Pollard  other¬ 
wise  Napper  one  of  the  Executors  of  the  last  Will  and  Testament 
of  Dillon  Pollard  Esq'  dece^  &  Arthur  Mervyn  Esq'  two  of  the 
Defend*®  to  the  bill  of  Complaint  of  Margaret  Woffington,  Spinster, 

,  Comp'*. 

I  “These  Def*  saving  &  Deserving  to  themselves  both  now  &  at 
all  times  here  after  all  &  all  manner  of  advantage  &  benefitt  of 
Exceptions  that  can  or  may  be  had  or  taken  to  the  manifold  un- 
i  certainties,  Insufficiences  &  other  Imperfections  in  the  Compl*** 
said  Bill  of  Complaint  contained  for  answer  thereunto  or  unto 
so  much  thereof  as  these  Defend*®  are  advised  to  be  materiall  for 
them  to  make  answer  unto  severally  &  not  the  one  for  the  other 
I  answering  say  that  Dillon  Pollard  Hampson  in  bill  named  dyed 
about  the  time  in  bill  and  that  he  duely  made  &  published  his 
i  last  Will  and  Testament  in  writing  &  appointed  such 
Executors  as  by  the  bill,  that  the  Deft.  James  Lenox  Napper 
k  William  Napper  since  deceased  Renounced  the  said  Will 
'  and  that  the  Deft.  Anna  Maria  proved  the  said  Will  And 
that  the  said  Anna  Maria  &  the  said  James  Lenox  Napper 
are  now  the  surviving  Executors  of  the  said  Will  the  Deft  Arthur 
Mervyn  saith  that  Theobald  Taaffe  in  bill  named  perfected  a 
bond  at  the  time  in  bill,  &  for  the  sum  in  bill  to  the  said  Dillon 
Pollard  in  trust  for  the  Complainant.  And  that  the  said  Dillon 
Pollard  at  the  same  time  perfected  a  Declaration  of  trust  in 

I  writing  for  the  said  bond  to  the  Compl**  &  saith  he  was  present 
at  the  jierfection  of  the  said  bond  &  Declaration  of  Trust  and 
believes  he  is  a  Subscribing  Witness  both  to  one  and  the  other 
but  that  he  saw  no  Consideration  paid  for  the  said  Bond  &  that 
he  believes  there  was  no  consideration  paid  for  the  same  but  that 
VOL.  cv.  N.S. 
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he  then  thought  &  so  did  other  Gentlemen  then  present  as  he  1 
believes  &  still  do’s  think  &  believe  that  the  said  bond  was  ^ 
given  not  with  an  Intention  to  make  it  a  real  Security  for  monev  ? 
but  to  amuse  the  CompU*  &  Quiet  her  for  the  said  Taaffe 
leaving  her  then  in  Ireland  &  not  takeing  her  with  him  to 
England  whither  he  was  then  going  lOr  the  Comp^  had  tliea-gai 


The  Def*  Anna  Maria  says  she  is  a  stranger  to  all  foregoing 
matters  but  believes  what  other  Defendant  saith  to  be  true  the  | 
Def‘  Arthur  further  Answering  saith  which  the  other  Defend*  i 
believes  to  be  true  That  in  some  time  after  the  death  of  the 
said  Dillon  Pollard  he  found  the  said  bond  together  with  a  i 
Warrant  of  Attorney  to  confess  Judgement  thereon  which  was  | 
Executed  at  the  same  time  with  the  said  bond  and  to  which  \ 
bond  this  Def*  is  likewise  a  witness  amongst  the  Papers  of  the  | 
said  Dillon  Pollard  and  hath  long  since  Delivered  the  said  bondf 
&  warrant  to  ffrancis  Hopkins  Gen*  the  Complainant’s  agent 
as  he  believes  &  for  the  Complainant’s  use.  And  that  the  said 
Declaration  of  Trust  was  at  the  time  of  the  perfection  thereof 
given  to  the  Comp^*  who  or  her  Agent  or  some  one  for  her  use 
still  has  the  same  as  he  believes.  The  Def*  Anna  Maria  says  ^ 
that  she  has  had  application  made  to  her  on  the  part  of  the  said  t 
Taaffe  not  to  sue  upon  the  said  bond  and  warrant  or  to  suffer 
her  name  to  be  made  use  of  by  the  Complainant  to  sue  upon  the 
same  for  that  he  alledges  that  there  was  no  Consideration  for  the 
same  or  at  least  not  such  a  Consideration  as  should  Induce  a 
Court  of  Equity  to  give  her  aid  but  Leave  her  to  Law.  But  the 
Defend*  saith  she  is  ready  &  willing  to  Do  herein  as  this 
Honble  Court  shall  Direct  without  that  that  any  other  matter  or 
thing  matterial  or  effectual  in  the  Law  in  the  Compl**®  said  bill 
of  Complaint  contained  for  these  Defend**  to  make  Answer  unto  i 
and  not  herein  and  hereby  well  &  sufficiently  answered  unto  con¬ 
fessed  or  avoided  Traversed  or  Denyed  as  true  all  which  matter 
and  things  these  Defend**  are  ready  &  willing  to  averr  Justifye 
maintaine  &  prove  as  this  Honourable  Court  shall  Direct  & 
therefore  Humbly  pray  to  be  hence  Demised  w’ith  their  reason¬ 
able  Costs  &  Charges. 

“Sworne  before  me  the  13th  Day  of  May  1743. 

“W’m.  Cooper. 

“A.  M.  Pollard 
“Arthur  Mervyn.” 

Below  is  inscribed  : — 

“Scandal  and  Impertinence  Expunged  out  of  this  Ans^  19th 
April  1743  by  order  dated  20th  Janry  1743.” 

(1)  “Scandal  and  impertinence”  expnnged  by  order  of  the  court.  A  tin* 
was  merely  drawn  through  the  first  portion,  but  the  remainder  has  been  rendered 
wholly  illegible. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  no  transcript  of  the  offending  passage 
has  come  down  to  us.  It  appears  that  on  a  complaint  being 
made  by  plaintiff’s  counsel  of  scandal  and  impertinence  in  the 
joint  reply,  the  Court,  on  July  19th,  1743,  gave  orders  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  matter.  Subsequently  one  finds  it  recorded  in 
the  Chancery  Order  Book  under  date  January  20th,  1743  [4]  that 
Cornelius  Callaghan,  Master  in  Chancery,  had  reported  that  the 
passage  in  the  answer  from  “for  the  compl*  ”  to  “the  said  bond  ’’ 
was  of  a  scandalous  order  and  that  it  had  been  accordingly  ex¬ 
punged.  Possibly  the  entire  passage  was  quoted  in  the  Master’s 
report,  but  the  report  has  not  been  preserved.  Precisely  what 
was  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  suit  cannot  be  determined.  The 
Chancery  judgment  books  of  the  period  have  mysteriously  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  case  was  not  deemed  important  enough  for 
enrolment.  If  the  suit  had  favourable  issue,  action  was  doubt¬ 
less  taken  against  Taalfe  on  the  bond  and  warrant  by  Anna  Maria 
Pollard  or  by  Peg  Woffington  in  Mrs.  Pollard’s  name.  Settlement 
of  the  point  would  involve  a  long  and  tedious  search  from  1744 
onwards  in  the  Judgment  Books  of  the  three  other  Courts,  and 
the  game  would  hardly  be  worth  the  candle. 

The  evidence  of  the  bill  of  complaint  and  the  joint  answer  is 
wholly  against  the  supposition  that  Peg  Woffington  could  have 
accompanied  Taaffe  to  London  in  the  summer  of  1740.  On  the 
contrary,  it  shows  a  desire  on  his  part  to  get  rid  of  her  before 
proceeding  to  England,  whither  he  was  doubtless  bound  on  an 
heiress-hunting  expedition.  Dishonest  as  he  was  in  intention, 
he  met  his  match  in  Peg.  On  the  question  of  a  solatium  being 
mooted  the  chances  are  she  consulted  her  solicitor,  and  that  he, 
on  discovering  that  she  was  a  minor,  recommended  a  trustee  to 
be  appointed  on  her  behalf  to  see  to  the  due  execution  of  the 
bond.  But  if  Taaffe  and  she  did  not  journey  to  London  together 
after  the  perfecting  of  the  documents,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Peg  might  have  followed  him  thither,  iii  a  fit  of  mad  jealousy,  on 
learning  of  his  matrimonial  intentions.  She  may  have  even  called 
oil,  the  lady,  although  not  necessarily  in  male  habiliments. 
Stranded  thus  in  London,  she  w’ould  be  impelled  to  wait  per¬ 
sistently  on  Rich  with  the  hope  of  gaining  an  engagement  at 
Covent  Garden. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Woffington’s  first  published  portrait 
—an  indifferent  half-length  in  outline  adorned  with  some  gushing 
verse — was  issued  by  John  Brooks,  the  Dublin  printseller,  on 
June  Ist,  1740,  only  a  few’  days  before  the  perfecting  of  the  bond. 
The  painting  from  which  it  was  taken  has  long  since  disappeared, 
but  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  it  was  commissioned  by  Taaffe  and 
was  originally  in  his  possession. 

L  2 
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The  documents  in  the  Chancery  suit  not  only  serve  to  place  the 
liaison  between  Theobald  Taafe  or  Taaffe  (the  name  is  spelled 
indifferently)  and  Peg  Woffington  outside  the  regions  of  myth, 
but  help  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  recreant  lover.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Taaffe  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Taaffes  of 
County  Louth,  that  noble  family  who  had  suffered  so  much  fw 
their  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts,  and  whose  later  members  were  so 
conspicuously  associated  with  the  history  of  Austria.  One  finds 
the  forename  Theobald  recurring  in  their  family  tree.  Thus  the 
second  Viscount  Taaffe  and  first  Earl,  who  was  created  Earl  of 
Carlingford  in  1661,  and  the  fourth  Earl  were'  both  so  called. 
Downstone,  in  Meath,  spoken  of  in  the  Bill  of  Complaint  as 
Theobald  Taaffe’s  family  seat,  w'as  more  properly  known  in  the 
eighteenth  century  as  Dowanstone.  Picturesquely  situated  on 
the  Boyne,  three  miles  south  of  Navan,  it  was  within  easy  range 
of  the  famous  Hill  of  Tara.  The  family  seems  to  have  undergone 
some  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  to  have  removed  later  to  Glen- 
keiran  in  the  same  county.  Dowanstown  is  now  split  up  into 
three  townlands,  known  as  Dowdstown  or  Douthstown.  Two 
are  in  the  barony  of  Skreen  and  the  third  is  in  the  barony  of 
Morgan  ion. 

On  delving  into  the  immediate  antecedents  of  Theobald  Taaffe 
one  finds  in  Lodge  that  Lawrence  Taaffe,  M.D.,  married  Catherine 
Dowdall,  widowed  daughter  of  Matthew,  fifth  Lord  Dunsany, 
and  had  a  son,  Stephen  Taaffe  of  Dowanstown,  Co.  Meath. 
Stephen’s  mother  died  in  March,  1692,  and  his  second  wife  in 
September,  1710.  The  latter,  born  in  1673,  was  Mabel,  daughter 
of  the  second  Viscount  Kingsland.  In  these  details  we  have  a 
flashlight  on  the  status  of  the  Taaffes  of  Dowanstown.  There 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  Stephen,  whose  death  occurred 
in  1730,  was  the  father  of  Peg  Woffington’s  lover. 

Whether  or  not  Peg  succeeded  in  winning  over  to  her  side  the 
lady  of  his  choice,  Theobald  Taaffe  does  not  appear  to  have  re¬ 
cruited  his  fallen  fortunes  by  marriage  with  an  heiress.  No  will 
that  can  be  readily  taken  as  his  is  preserved  in  the  Public  Eecord 
Office  of  Ireland.  If  we  are  to  identify  him  with  the  Theobald 
Taafe  of  Back  Lane,  Dublin,  linendraper,  whose  will  was  proved 
in  1756,  then  great,  indeed,  must  have  been  his  downfall. 

W.  J.  Lawrence. 


MEREDITH  AND  ITALY. 


In  this  supreme  hour  of  probation  for  the  democratic  nations  of 
the  world  the  onlooker  watches  breathlessly  the  manifestation 
of  the  individual  virtue  of  each  nationality  in  the  life-and-death 
struggle  with  autocracy. 

On  the  side  of  liberty  it  happens  that  the  oldest  races  are  the 
voungest  nations ;  and  it  might  be  said  that  of  all  the  greater 
Powers  of  the  Entente  Italy,  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  youngest, 
is  the  one  most  essentially  upon  her  trial.  The  rally  after  the 
temporary  setback  on  the  Isonzo ;  the  large  spirit  of  the  appeal  of 
General  Riccotti  Garibaldi  in  the  Epoca  for  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  wider  aspects  of  this  new  Italian  War  of  Liberation ;  and  the 
growing  magnanimity  of  attitude  towards  the  Yugo-Slavs,  which 
recalls  Mazzini’s  vision  of  a  free  Italy  taking  her  place  as  a 
champion  of  smaller  and  oppressed  nationalities — all  assure  us  that 
she  will  be  worthy  of  herself  and  of  that  great  Italian  War  of 
Emancipation,  \Giich  George  Meredith  called  “the  main  historical 
fact  of  the  nineteenth  century.” 

Though  revolutions  in  England  and  France  had  long  preceded 
the  national  rising  in  Italy,  they  had  been  followed  by  deadening 
reactions  and  periods  of  materialistic  self-complacency.  As  Swin- 
hurne  foretold  in  his  “Songs  before  Sunrise,”  the  Italian  awaken¬ 
ing  was  destined  to  exercise  a  vitalising  influence  upon  these  older 
nations,  only  nominally  free. 

In  England  the  influence  implied  far  more  than  the  effect  upon 
statesmen  like  Palmerston  and  Gladstone  and  upon  the  volunteers 
who  follow'ed  Garibaldi.  The  inspiration  of  the  new  movement 
in  Italy,  together  with  the  ferment  of  labour  unrest  at  home, 
saved  us  from  Victorian  sentimentality,  “nourished  on  High 
German  romances”  and  excess  of  what  Meredith  calls  “Tenny- 
sonian  green-tea.”  The  industrial  upheaval  at  home  and  the 
nationalist  convulsions  abroad  brought  once  more  into  English 
life  and  thought  the  dynamic  force  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
presence  of  conviction. 

Meredith  portrays  the  shock  of  sudden  contact  with  conviction 
in  his  first  novel  dealing  with  the  Italian  motive,  his  Sandra 
Belloni,  in  which  the  young  singer,  the  enthusiastic  refugee 
maiden,  Sandra,  like  a  fresh  wind  from  heaven,  breaks  in  upon 
the  hothouse-scented  atmosphere  of  the  socially-aspiring  house¬ 
hold  of  the  Poles.  In  their  abode  of  Fine  Shades  and  Nice  Feel¬ 
ings  the  trio  of  sisters  cherish  hopes  of  mounting  the  social  ladder 
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by  means  of  the  arts  !  The  sentimentality  of  these  young  women, 
their  aesthetic  susceptibilities,  their  delicate  shrinking,  like  sensi- 
tive  plants,  from  the  coarse  touch  of  the  crudities  of  life,  had  been  j 
nourished,  Meredith  suggests,  on  assured  bourgeois  comfort,  and,  t 
not  a  little,  upon  generations  of  good  feeding  in  a  land  blessed  j 
with  a  sound  political  constitution.  Sandra  Belloni  belonged  to  -• 
another  world,  one  in  which  the  daily  breaul  could  not  be  accepted  | 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  in  which,  by  way  of  compensation,  j 
man  did  not  live  by  bread  alone.  To  her  the  syllables  “Italia"  | 
were  a  music  to  set  the  heart  panting ;  and  a  sordid  life  of  ‘ 
struggling  poverty  was  illumined  by  the  radiance  of  a  great  idea.  ^ 
“For  Bread,  for  Italy,  for  God”  epitomised  the  outlook  of  the 
patriot  refugee  in  London  as  that  of  the  Lombard  refugees  in 
Turin  in  Fogazzaro’s  story  of  the  “Piccolo  Mondo  Antico.”  With  : 
such  disconcerting  realities  Mazzini’s  Italy  broke  in  upon  our  | 
too-comfortable  Victorian  England ! 

Naturally  it  was  the  sensitive  artistic  temperaments,  in  these  | 
islands,  men  and  women  of  letters  (who  might  be  described  as 
nerve  organs  of  the  body  politic),  who  reacted  first  to  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  the  strong  current  of  life  in  newly-awakening  Italy;  and  i 
even  among  them  there  were  some  who  missed  the  significance 
of  the  living  present.  Perhaps  nothing  is  more  suggestive  in  the 
study  of  modern  English  literature  than  the  diversity  of  effect 
produced  by  Italy  on  the  various  writers  who  came  in  contact 
with  her  in  the  old  days  of  Italian  stress  and  change.  For  the 
foreigners  visiting  her  at  that  time  she  possessed  two  competitive 
attractions.  One  was  the  fascination  of  the  past,  living  on  in 
imperishable  memory  in  her  incomparable  art,  which  had  outlived 
so  many  volcanic  changes  and  slow  metamorphoses  in  human 
affairs.  “Side  by  side  with  the  massiveness  of  the  Eoman  Past,” 
writes  Hawthorne  in  The  Marble  Faun,  “all  matters  that  we 
handle  or  dream  of  nowadays  look  evanescent  and  visionary  alike.” 
Yet  in  the  very  ebb  and  flow'  of  political  passions  lay  the  force  of 
the  other  great  appeal,  that  of  history  in  the  making.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Haw'thorne,  in  Italy  in  1858,  and  the  English  George  Eliot, 
in  1860,  yielded  themselves  to  the  overmastering  charm  of  Italian 
art.  It  belonged  to  their  idiosyncrasy  to  respond  to  that  appeal; 
for  contact  with  a  great  subject  does  not  modify  a  personality  so 
much  as  it  brings  out  in  the  individuality  a  fuller  distinctiveness. 
George  Eliot,  writing  from  Florence  to  John  Blackwood,  says, 
“Of  course,  Victor  Emanuel  stares  at  us  at  every  turn  here  with 
the  most  loyal  exaggeration  of  moustache  and  intelligent  meaning. 
But  we  are  selfishly  careless  about  dynasties  just  now',  caring 
more  for  the  doings  of  Giotto  and  Brunelleschi  than  for  those  of 
Count  Cavour.”  Thus  when  George  Eliot,  the  student-tourist, 
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was  moved  to  write  a  novel  on  Italy,  it  was  to  the  great  past  of 
the  Renaissance  that  she  turned — the  fifteenth-century  Savona¬ 
rola  was  nearer  to  her  than  the  Piedmontese  Savonarola  of  her 
own  day,  Giuseppe  Mazzini ;  and  great  as  it  is,  her  book  Romola 
dragged  on  her  hands,  a  weariness  to  her  soul,  missing  the  imme¬ 
diate  reference,  the  intimacy,  the  living  throb,  that  quickens  her 
annals  of  English  midland  life.  Neither  Hawthorne  nor  George 
Eliot  wholly  emerged  from  the  tourist  stage  of  relationship  with 
Italy;  but  there  were  English  writers  who  adopted  the  country 
83  their  own.  In  contrast  with  the  holiday-makers  in  Italy,  the 
Brownings  were  never  tourists ;  and  they  knew  how  to  weld  the 
past  and  the  present  together.  Lyrically,  Mrs.  Browning  in  “Casa 
Guidi  Windows  ’  ’  and  dramatically  her  husband  in  “  Old  Win¬ 
dows  in  Florence  ”  made  the  liaison  which  so  many  travellers 
missed.  Browning  reproves  the  obsession  of  a  worship  of  bygone 
art  that  has  no  room  for  the  thought  that  art  may  live  again 
gloriously  in  a  liberated  Italy ;  which  reminds  us  that  Mazzini  in 
early  life  gave  up  a  literary  career,  feeling  that  literature  without 
liberty  was  a  soul-less  pursuit. 

It  may  be  said  that  Meredith  himself  approached  the  great 
Italian  subject  as  a  tourist,  for  by  the  time  that  he  had  actual 
business  in  Italy  as  war  correspondent  to  the  Morning  Post,  bring¬ 
ing  him  into  intimate  relations  with  the  life  of  the  country,  his 
Italian  novel,  Vittorio ,  was  already  appearing  serially  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review.  But  even  as  a  mere  tourist,  circumstances 
and  the  particular  bent  of  his  mind  had  brought  him  a  quick  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  political  situation.  In  the  summer  of  1861,  with 
the  story  of  Emilia  in  England  (re-named  Sandra  Belloni)  begun, 
in  the  background  of  his  mind,  Meredith  saw  Italy  for  the 
first  time,  “emerging  by  Adige  which  the  Austrians  are  fortifying 
continually.”  Already  interested  in  the  Italian  exiles,  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  country  he  was  struck  by  the  brutal  fact  of  the 
Austrian  domination.  The  first  Italian  city  that  he  entered  was 
“that  Verona  that  military  science  had  made  a  mailed  giant.” 
Observant,  and  with  Celtic  quickness  to  feel  the  mental  atmo¬ 
sphere,  he  was  at  once  aware  of  the  sullen,  brooding  nationalist 
resentment  that  was  biding  its  time.  His  letters  are  full  of  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  menSee  in  the  air.  Should  one  of  the  charming 
Venetian  women  smile  on  a  “whitecoat,”  he  remarks,  she  has  the 
prospect  of  a  “patriotic  dagger  ”  in  her  bosom.  He  w^as  gathering 
those  vivid  impressions  which  be  afterwards  worked  up  so 
suggestively  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Vittorio. 

Meredith’s  chief  travelling  companion  on  this  first  Italian 
journey  was  one  who  left  him  little  time  to  immerse  himself  in 
Italian  art ;  it  was  that  most  human  of  links  with  the  actual 
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present — a  child ;  his  son  Arthur,  who  wrote  gleefully  of  going  ! 
about  in  gondolas,  bathing  at  the  “Liedo,”  dining  at  tablet  i 
d’hdte,  with  his  own  bottle  of  wine,  “lots  of  grapes  and  lemon-  f 
ade  ”  on  the  “place  St.  Mark."  It  was  contemporary  Italy  in  j 
which  they  lived  and  moved,  and  if  any  ghosts  of  the  past  crossed  ' 
Meredith’s  path,  they  were  the  shades  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  i 
rather  than  the  far-off,  dim  ghosts  that  haunted  Euskin’a  wind-  | 
swept  solitudes  of  Torcello.  j 

In  the  summer  of  1863  Meredith  was  again  on  Italian  ground.  I 
At  home  he  had  been  reading  steadily  for  his  projected  novel  of  j 
Emilia  in  Italy  (Vittoria),  the  sequel  to  Emilia  in  England,  “get-  i 
ting  material  for  the  battle  scenes."  Now,  with  his  friend  Lionel  i 
Robinson,  he  crossed  Mont  Gen^vre  into  Piedmont  and  traversed  ] 
on  foot  that  beautiful  lake  and  mountain  region,  the  scene  (rf  j 
Garibaldi’a  desperate  guerilla  fighting  in  1848,  a  scene  vajiorously  1 
unfolded  in  Turner-like  presentation,  in  the  opening  chapter  of 
Vittoria.  ^ 

This  novel  of  Vittoria  ,  welcomed  by  George  Henry  Lewes  for  the  • 
pages  of  The  Fortnightly  Review,  in  the  latter  days  of  Lewes’s 
editorship,  is  a  fine  piece  of  historical  interpretation,  and  may  well  | 
be  termed  a  historian’s  novel.  Eminent  students  of  the  period  ' 
have  turned  to  this  illuminating  source.  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan  i 
and  Mr.  Bolton  King  obviously  have  the  book  in  mind,  and  Mere-  i 
dith  noted  with  intense  satisfaction  that  Lord  Morley,  working  at  ' 
his  Life  of  Gladstone,  remembered  Vittoria — “He  touches  an 
unused  chord  of  vanity  in  me  by  saying  that  Gladstone’s  doings  i 
among  Italians  caused  him  to  re-read  my  Vittoria,  which  he  calls  , 

‘  a  glorious  piece  of  work.’  ’’  Certainly  it  was  written  con  amore.  | 
Allusions  in  his  correspondence,  while  he  was  engaged  on  the  ’ 
novel,  are  pregnant  with  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  and  delight  ' 
in  the  work,  and  almost  throughout  the  hook  one  gets  the  sense 
of  buoyancy  and  zest — at  times  too  much  zest  for  literary  self-  j 
control ;  incident  piled  on  incident,  characters  jostling  one  ^ 
another,  coming  and  going  elusively,  sometimes  irrelevantly,  and  ^ 
with  few  exceptions,  voluble;  and  living  at  white  heat !  \ 

The  spaciousness  of  the  subject  delighted  him.  He  writes  to  j 
his  friend.  Captain  Maxse,  at  a  time  when  he  was  “very  hot  upon  [ 
Vittoria  ’’  that  though  much  of  his  strength  lay  “in  painting  mor- 
bid  emotion  and  exceptional  positions,”  nevertheless,  “my  love  is  j 
for  epical  subjects — not  for  cobwebs  in  a  putrid  corner.”  The  | 
subject  had  the  large  scope  of  history,  and  yet  belonged  to  his 
own  generation ;  and  essentially  Meredith  was  interested  in  his 
contemporaries.  No  man  was  less  academic  or  less  insular.  With 
quick  sympathies  he  reached  immediately  and  directly  to  living 
humanity,  without  racial  let  or  hindrance.  The  buoyant  blood  of 
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the  “great  Mel  ”  was  in  his  veins,  and  the  intuitive  adaptability 
of  Welsh  ancestry,  when  such  adaptability  is  unchecked  by  a 
crystallised  prejudice. 

This  natural  responsiveness,  combined  with  the  influence  of  his 
foreign  education  in  the  Moravian  School  at  Neuwied,  enabled 
him  to  enter  readily  into  the  point  of  view  of  foreigners,  whether 
Austrian  or  Italian.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  inveighs  against  the 
common  insular  principle  in  dealing  with  foreigners — that  of 
"avowed  selfishness  and  breeches  pocket,  or  bare  sentimentalism.” 
In  these  stringent  days  of  the  great  war  he  would  have  recognised 
the  grim  sense  of  comradeship  with  Allied  nations  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  aloofness  or  sentimentality,  and  an  unmistak¬ 
able  sacrifice  of  breeches  pocket.  But  the  charge  had  its  rele¬ 
vance  applied  to  a  public  that  looked  coldly  on  Mazzini ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  sensational  drama  of  revolt  had  reached  the 
climax  of  guaranteed  success,  went  mad  with  enthusiasm  in  its 
reception  of  Garibaldi. 

The  great  Italian  struggle  that  so  thrilled  Meredith  passed 
through  two  main  phases  :  the  epoch  of  inspiration  and  failure, 
ending  in  the  defeat  of  the  Piedmontese  Army  at  Novara,  in 
1849;  and  the  epoch  of  organisation  and  victory,  culminating  in 
the  successes  at  Magenta  and  Solferino,  in  1859,  with  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  Victor  Emanuel  in  Borne,  1870-71,  realising, 
in  one  aspect,  Mazzini’s  dream  of  a  united  Italy  with  Borne  as  its 
capital.  As  literary  material  the  two  periods  offered  markedly 
distinctive  features.  Meredith  describes  the  great  figures  of  the 
movement  in  his  poem  on  the  Centenary  of  Garibaldi  : — 

“  We  think  of  those 

AVlio  blew  the  breath  of  life  into  her  frame : 

Cavour,  Mazzini,  Garibaldi  :  Three  : 

Her  brain,  her  soul,  her  sword.” 

The  great  moving  force  of  the  first  period,  the  period  of  dazed 
awakening,  doubt,  vague  hope,  chaotic  effort,  and  heart-breaking 
failure,  was  the  prophetic  Soul,  Mazzini.  Garibaldi,  “The 
Sword,”  was  also  there,  but  the  uncertain  hand  of  the  hesitating 
King  of  Sardinia  and  Piedmont,  Carlo  Alberto,  could  not  wield 
such  a  sword.  The  master-mind  of  the  second  period  was  the 
statesman.  Count  Cavour — the  “Brain  ”  of  the  movement,  Minis¬ 
ter  to  the  man  of  action,  Victor  Emanuel;  and  both  realised  the 
national  value  of  the  great-hearted  Garibaldi. 

Meredith  chose  the  first  period  for  literary  presentation,  the 
time  of  aspiration  rather  than  that  of  practical  success.  To  a 
student  of  human  passions  and  interplay  of  character,  high 
failure  makes  a  greater  appeal  than  the  calculated  progress  of 
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politicians.  Mazzini,  for  artistic  purposes,  is  a  more  comi)elling 
figure  than  Cavour. 

In  Vittoria  Meredith  takes  us  sheer  into  the  cross-currents  of 
the  premature  movement  of  insurrection.  He  shows  us  the  con¬ 
flicting  hopes  and  doubts  of  a  half-convinced  people ;  the  dead 
strain  of  opposing  apathy  and  long  habit  of  servitude  (so  elo¬ 
quently  described  by  Mrs.  Browning  in  ‘‘Casa  Guidi  Windows”); 
the  materialistic  fear  in  sordid  minds  of  taking  risks ;  one  patriot’s 
suspicion  of  another ;  feuds  between  monarchists  and  republicans; 
impracticable  schemes ;  and  that  besetting  sin  of  democracies— 
the  ready  substitution  of  empty  talk  for  effective  action.  The 
strength  of  an  autocracy  lies  in  its  reticence,  the  weakness  of 
democracy  in  the  fact  that  while  the  man  of  action  is  explaining 
himself  to  the  crowd  and  the  crowed  are  explaining  him  to  one 
another,  the  moment  for  action  has  gone  by.  Meredith  delineates 
for  us  the  sordid  obstructionist  at  both  ends  of  the  social  pole.  In 
his  futile,  parasitical  Count  Serabiglione  w'e  have  the  hopeless 
facing-both-ways  of  many  of  the  aristocracy,  scoffing  at  the 
Tedeschi  on  the  rare  occasions  that  he  talked  with  his  own 
countrymen,  but  alluding  pityingly  to  ‘‘the  poor  depraved  intel¬ 
lects  which  admitted  the  possibility  of  a  coming  Kingdom  of  Italy 
united.”  The  Count  was  unspeakably  bitter  against  the  ‘‘profes¬ 
sional  doctrinaire,”  Mazzini  :  ‘‘England  nourished  the  wretch  that 
she  might  undermine  the  peace  of  the  Continent.”  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  ludicrous  picture  of  the  shivering  innkeeper 
forced  into  unwilling  service  to  a  patriot :  ‘‘If  you  think  of  making 
me  fight,  I  tell  you  I  won’t.  If  there  w^as  a  furnace  behind  me,  I 
should  fall  into  it  rather  than  run  against  a  bayonet.”  We  have 
also  the  painful  scene  between  the  man  and  wife  who  sheltered 
the  heroine  on  her  flight  from  Milan ;  when  the  squalid  woman 
protests  against  “your  patriots  and  disturbers  ”  who  seduced 
orderly  men  from  their  labours,  made  widows,  and  ruined  house¬ 
holds.  “Poor  wretch,”  comments  her  husband,  “she  was  born 
on  a  hired  bed.”  Hot-hcadod  republicans,  hating  compromise 
and  the  Court  at  Turin  almost  as  much  as  they  hated  Austria,  are 
represented  by  Vittoria’s  waywmrd  young  lover.  Carlo  Ammiani, 
only  too  easy  a  prey  to  the  inevitable  schemer  and  spy,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Countess  d’Isorella.  And  from  time  to  time  throughout  the 
story,  like  the  echo  of  a  derisive  chorus,  w'e  have  the  scorn  of  the 
detached  onlooker,  the  man  of  the  world  and  devotee  of  art,  a 
matchless  figure  of  humorous  relief,  the  Greek  musical  connois¬ 
seur,  Antonio  Pericles.  To  him  a  great  cantatrice  is  a  world-fact, 
w’hile  a  revolution  is  but  a  parochial  disturbance,  and  the  patriots 
of  Italy  are  “fever  patients  without  a  hospital.” 

On  the  one  hand  were  divided  counsels,  uncertainty,  ill-organ- 
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ised  forces;  on  the  other,  the  consolidated  military  power  of 
Austria.  “What  bloom  of  hope  was  there  for  the  mothers  of 
Italy,  when  Austria  stood  like  an  iron  wall,  and  their  own  ones 
dashing  against  it  were  as  little  feeble  waves  that  left  a  red  mark 
and  no  more?  ”  Meredith’s  reading  of  the  situation  is  a  piece  of 
searching  analysis.  He  answers  the  question  by  a  careful  diag¬ 
nosis  of  the  Austrian  position  and  by  an  irresistible  insistence 
on  the  one  thing  that  ultimately  counts  in  a  nation’s  history,  the 
quality  of  the  nation’s  spirit.  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan  says  “the 
Italians  were  not  at  that  moment  fighting  an  empire,  but  only 
an  army.”  Meredith  had  already  written  in  Vittoria,  “The 
.\riny  of  Austria  was  in  those  days  the  Austrian  Empire.  Outside 
the  army  the  empire  was  a  jealous  congery  of  intriguing,  dis¬ 
affected  nationalities.”  The  army  was  “a  privileged  force 
wherein  the  sentiment  of  union  was  fostered  till  it  became  a 
nationality  of  the  sword.”  The  significance  of  the  novel  lies  in 
its  dramatic  expression  of  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  ultimate 
collapse  of  Austrian  militarism  in  Italy,  through  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  a  spiritualised  national  wdll.  The  book  is  more  than  a 
story,  it  is  an  irrefutable  political  creed.  “In  the  end,  a  country 
true  to  itself  and  determined  to  claim  God’s  gift  to  brave  men, 
will  overmatch  a  mere  army,  however  solid  its  force.”  There  are 
many  who,  in  the  present  war,  have  believed  that  nations  were 
pitting  themselves  against  a  mere  array,  but  militarism  in  Ger¬ 
many  has  systematically  striven  to  galvanise  the  German  peoples 
into  identification  with  itself,  an  achievement  beyond  the  power 
of  .Austria,  at  a  moment  when  revolt  in  Vienna  was  the 
unconscious  signal  for  the  rising  in  Italy  to  begin. 

In  the  novel  of  Vittoria  the  national  spirit  concentrates  in  its 
very  quintessence  in  the  characters  of  “The  Chief” — Mazzini, 
and  the  heroine  Vittoria,  whose  golden  voice  was  to  have  made 
the  song  of  liberty  in  the  Scala  Theatre  the  signal  for  the  rising 
of  Milan.  The  passage  containing  the  description  of  Mazzini 
has  become  a  locus  classicus.  “The  Chief”  belonged  to  the 
mountain  tops,  and  in  the  opening  of  the  story  Meredith  presents 
him  to  us  on  Monte  Motterone,  awaiting  his  follow’ers ;  a  figure 
against  the  sky,  at  first  sight  frail  and  student-like,  not  a  force, 
“until  the  observer  became  aware  that  those  soft  and  large  dark 
meditative  eyes  had  taken  hold  of  him.  In  them  lay  no 
abstracted  student’s  languor,  no  reflex  burning  of  a  solitary  lamp; 
but  a  quiet  grappling  force  engaged  the  penetrating  look.”  In 
spite  of  all  Mazzini ’s  failings  ;  his  prejudices,  his  insufficient  atten¬ 
tion  to  facts,  his  real  and  apparent  fallacies  and  Utopianisms,  so 
irritating  to  his  friend  Carlyle ;  his  practical  mistakes,  such  as  his 
tactless  approaches  to  Carlo  Alberto  and  to  Pope  Pio  Nono,  the 
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futile  and  sometimes  unscrupulous  conspiracies  which  he  couiit«i. 
anced,  his  quarrels  with  Garibaldi,  his  republican  prejudice  agam«t 
Victor  Emanuel,  and  his  undervaluing  of  Cavour — in  spite  of  all 
this  inadequacy  in  the  practical  manipulation  of  human  instni. 
ments,  Mazzini  was  the  man  who  gave  Italy  her  birthright, 
because  he  awoke  her  spiritual  consciousness  and  gave  her  the 
immortal  possession  of  her  national  soul.  His  association  of 
“Young  Italy  ”  carried  the  youth  of  his  country  by  storm  as  only 
idealism  can  conquer  youth,  and  his  gospel  was  nothing  less  than 
the  gospel  of  humanity.  We  hear  much  to-day  of  a  “League  of 
Nations,”  but  even  before  Italy  had  risen  he  planned  a  “Pact  of 
Young  Europe  ”  ;  and,  when  an  exile  in  London,  fired  English, 
men,  like  William  Ashurst  and  Peter  Taylor,  with  enthusiasm 
for  a  “People’s  International  League.”  He  dreamed  of  a  federa¬ 
tion  of  democracies  with  a  “Diet”  at  Rome. 

At  first  sight  one  is  surprised  that  Meredith  did  not  choose  to 
present  that  other  great  episode  of  the  Revolution  of  1848-49,  the 
brief  but  wonderful  Mazzinian  republic  in  Rome,  when  the  Chief 
stood  out  before  the  world  at  his  absolute  best.  Perhaps  there, 
however,  he  would  have  filled  the  stage  too  completely,  he  and 
that  other  over-mastering  figure  in  conflict  with  him.  Garibaldi. 
In  Vittoria  Mazzini  is  the  inspiration  in  the  background,  his 
movements  shrouded  in  something  of  mystery ;  and  the  drama  of 
the  revolt  is  played  by  the  men  and  women  of  more  ordinary 
and  tangible  flesh  and  blood. 

After  “the  Chief,”  it  is  the  women  of  the  story  who  best  reveal 
to  ;us  the  uplift  of  the  national  spirit.  Meredith,  like  Shakespeare, 
shows  a  deeper  hold  on  life  in  his  heroines  than  in  his  heroes. 
Vittoria’s  husband.  Carlo  Ammiani,  is  distinctly  a  blood -relation 
of  the  engaging,  wayward,  slightly  superficial  young  <raen  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays.  Near  the  end  of  the  story,  Vittoria  admits 
half-ruefully  that  the  experiences  of  life  have  made  her  older 
than  her  husband.  She  is  a  woman  of  an  upward-flaming  soul,  a 
woman  with  a  spiritual  history.  Shakespeare  and  Meredith  are 
both  fond  of  tracing  the  effect  upon  a  woman’s  nature  of  a  great 
idea.  With  Shakespeare  the  inspiring  idea  has  most  often  a 
personal  reference ;  with  Meredith ,  in  an  age  of  keen  social  con¬ 
sciousness,  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  stimulus  has  a  more 
general  scope. 

To  both  writers,  a  w’oman  never  so  completely  realises  herself, 
and  never  so  completely  contributes  to  human  perfectibility,  as 
when  her  full  intellectual  and  spiritual  powers  are  awake  and 
functioning  under  the  stress  of  a  great  enthusiasm.  Meredith 
once  wrote  to  a  betrothed  friend  :  “I  can’t  love  a  woman  if  I  do 
not  feel  her  soul,  and  that  there  is  force  therein  to  wrestle  vnth 
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the  facts  of  life  (called  the  Angel  of  the  Lord).”  Meredith  was 
.true  to  the  actual  teaching  of  Mazzini  when  he  represents  him  as 
saying,  “Let  no  strong  man  among^ us  despise  the  help  of  women,” 
and,  indeed,  women  played  their  part  in  the  history  of  the  revolt. 
For  example,  the  brilliant  Lombard  Princess  Belgiojoso,  republi¬ 
can,  and  exile  in  Paris,  a  friend  of  Victor  Hugo,  a  tireless  publi¬ 
cist,  helping  the  national  cause  in  the  Press ;  and,  later,  organising 
hospital  work  in  Rome,  aided  by  the  American,  Margaret  Fuller, 
who  had  met  Mazzini  at  the  Carlyles’  in  London.  And  many 
humbler  women  had  borne  their  part,  like  the  country  woman 
described  in  Browning’s  “Italian  in  England”  and  the  young 
girl,  who,  moved  by  the  preaching  of  Ugo  Bassi,  “Garibaldi’s 
chaplain,”  and  having  nothing  else  to  give  to  Italy,  cut  off  her 
long  hair  and  handed  it  to  the  padre.  Meredith  represents  the 
devotion  of  the  patrician  woman  in  the  proud  republican  Laura 
Piaveni,  who  embodies  certain  qualities  of  Princess  Belgiojoso ; 
but  the  warm,  irresistible  self-abandonment  of  the  women  of  the 
people  is  concentrated  in  Vittoria,  the  singer,  who  has  the  soul 
of  an  Italian  Joan  of  Arc.  She  belongs  to  all  the  great  scenes  in 
the  book;  greatness  is  her  atmosphere,  and  withal  a  touching 
sweetness  of  humility,  proper  to  those  whose  spirit  is  dominated 
by  something  infinitely  above  themselves. 

The  novel  might  have  had  a  more  widely  educative  value,  but  it 
misses  the  simplicity  and  general  inevitableness  of  effect  that 
enables  a  work  of  art  to  seize  and  hold  the  popular  mind.  The 
work  has  epical  moments,  but  not  epical  proportions.  For  the 
student,  it  will  always  live  by  reason  of  its  rare  insight.  For  the 
ordinary  reader,  it  should  live  by  its  great  scenes,  such  as  the 
opera  night  at  La  Scala,  the  night  of  Vittoria’s  dihut,  when  the 
glorious  young  voice  was  to  give  the  challenge  to  the  Austrians 
and  the  signal  for  revolt  in  the  uncensored  song,  “Italia  shall  be 
free!  ”  a  plan,  in  the  tragic  irony  of  life,  frustrated  by  the  inad¬ 
vertence  and  lapse  of  judgment  of  the  heroine  herself  ;  and  again, 
the  fine  episode  of  the  Duel  in  the  Pass  ;  and,  almost  unapproach¬ 
able,  the  description  of  the  Five  Days’  Fight  in  Milan,  when 
Meredith  makes  us  feel,  as  upon  a  naked  nerve,  the  intolerable, 
murderous,  contempt-hurling  olamoui  r  f  the  city  bells. 

The  book  misses  its  grip  on  public  through  the  Meredithian 
fault  of  a  breathless  prodigality  of  braininess,  overflowing  into 
irrelevancies  of  incident  and  dialogue.  Meredith,  like  Carlyle 
and  Browning,  was  essentially  of  our  high-speed  moderns,  typical 
of  the  electrically-moving  age.  Thought  crowds  on  thought,  too 
fast  for  expression  to  overtake  it.  Moreover,  the  material,  though 
historical,  lay  too  near  Meredith’s  own  times  for  artistic  perspec¬ 
tive.  Writing  to  Swinburne  in  1867,  he  says,  “My  object  was 
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not  to  write  the  Epic  of  the  Eevolt — for  that  the  time  is  yet  too  ! 
new ;  but  to  represent  the  revolt  itself,  with  the  passions  animat-  | 
ing  both  sides,  the  revival  of  the  fervid  Italian  blood  and  the 
character  of  the  people.”  ■ 

All  through  Meredith’s  reference  to  Italy,  whether  in  his  i 
novels,  his  private  letters,  or  in  the  “Egyptian  bondage’’  ol  ' 
journalism,  there  rings  his  abiding  faith  in  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  ’ 
nation.  He  was  always  jealous  of  her  honour,  even  when  critical  ' 
of  her  :  “the  wisdom  of  means  employed  or  of  ultimate  views  ' 
entertained  may  be  questioned  and  condemned ;  but  the  men 
themselves  may  not  be.”  When  editor  of  the  Ipstckh.  Journal 
he  feared  lest  the  “star  ”  lecturing  tour  in  England  of  Garibaldi’s 
friend.  Father  Gavazzi,  should  tend  to  make  “his  chieftain  small 
to  us.”  As  war  correspondent  with  the  Italian  Army  in  1866,  he 
writes  from  the  seat  of  wmr,  “You  can  easily  see  .  .  .  that  the  old 
contempt  is  still  trying  to  make  light  of  Italians ;  and  that  the  old 
Metternich  ideas  are  fondly  clung  to.  Does  not  this  desene 
another  lesson?  ”  Meredith’s  faith  in  Italy  was  the  sane, 
reasoned  faith  of  a  man  of  long  vision,  one  of  the  few,  for 
example,  who  gauged  the  intentions  of  Germany  while  England 
slept  in  false  security,  and  who  has  warned  brave,  well-meaning 
England  that  the  prayer  God  heeds  is  “active  brain.” 

It  is  now  just  over  half  a  century  since  Vittorm  was  first 
published  in  book  form,  and  Meredith  still  stands  as  a  spokesman 
of  British  comradeship  with  Italy ;  and  we  can  still  hardly  find 
fitter  words  in  which  to  express  our  national  identification  with 
her  in  her  hour  of  stress  and  of  success  than  the  words  of  Vittoria’s 
song  : — 

“  She  asks  you  but  for  faitli! 

Your  faitli  in  her  takes  she 
.\s  draughts  of  heaven’s  breath, 

Amid  defeat  and  death — 

Italia,  Italia  shall  be  free!” 

Amy  Foster  Watson. 
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Gosse  and  Moore. 

Second  Conversation  (continued). 

Gosse.  You  have  thrown  every  sort  of  stone  against  the  Brontes, 
and  I  can  tell  by  your  face  that  you  think  you  brought  down  Jane 
Eyre  with  that  last  one — a  vindictive  summary  of  her  book :  a  silly 
stoiy,  no  doubt,  it  is,  but  many  silly  stories  abound  in  beautiful 
pages,  and  Jane  Eyre  is  not  an  exception.  It  is  many  years  since 
I  read  it,  but  I  am  still  haunted  by  a  memory  of  the  twain  in  a 
dewy  orchard  or  garden,  and  a  dialogue  that  lasts  all  night:  one 
that  ends  with  the  dawn,  I  think.  You  may  have  forgotten  these 
pages,  or  only  half  remember  them  as  I  do;  if  so,  you  will  do  well 
to  read  them  again. 

Moore.  Your  memory  is  better  than  mine  ...  in  this  instance, 
certainly.  I  have  forgotten  them. 

Gosse.  Thank  you  for  this  tribute,  which  it  is  an  honour  to 
receive  from  one  of  prodigious  memory,  though  of  slight  reading. 
And  now  there  is  a  point  of  criticism,  which  it  seems  to  me  you 
have  overlooked.  It  is  that,  of  all  the  novels  written  in  mid- 
Victorian  years,  the  Brontes’  are  the  only  ones  that  retain  any 
faint  vitality.  We  can  read  Jane  Eyre  and  Wuthering  Heights 
more  easily  than  Lytton  or  Disraeli,  more  easily  than  the  late 
Victorians;  even  more  easily  than  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George 
Eliot.  As  a  critic  of  English  fiction  it  behoves  you  to  consider  how 
this  has  come  to  pass;  and  as  you  do  not  seem  to  be  ready  with 
an  answer,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  tell  you.  Your  charge 
against  the  English  novel  is  that  it  has  been,  from  the  hour  of  its 
birth  to  the  present  year,  concerned  with  the  surface  of  life  rather 
than  with  the  depths.  If  this  be  true,  need  we  look  further  for  the 
reason  why  the  novels  we  enjoyed  in  our  boyhood  are  rejected  by  the 
younger  generation?  The  great  bulk  of  men  and  women  know  life 
only  by  the  waves,  and  the  popular  novelist  concerns  himself  with 
what  attracts  his  public,  the  surface  of  life,  all  the  little  odds  and 
oddments,  the  picturesque  follies  of  the  hour,  the  tricks  of  speech 
and  manner,  the  ideas  of  the  moment.  And  his  audience  is  delighted, 
for  he  is  presenting  life  as  it  appears  to  them.  But  all  these  waves 
and  wavelets  sink  into  the  deep,  disappear,  and  when  they  have  gone 
the  books  go  with  them.  Can  it  be  else  ? 

Moore.  But  the  Brontes  were  popular  during  their  life-time. 

Gosse.  To  some  extent,  but  it  was  not  until  the  ’nineties  that 
they  met  with  any  intelligent  appreciation. 

Moore.  I  am  beginning  to  see  whither  your  argument  is  tending: 
that  the  Brontes  wrote  about  life  in  its  essentials,  which,  like  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  do  not  change. 
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Gosse.  The  Parsonage  over  against  the  lonely  heath  excited  your 
derision,  but,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  unduly.  Mr.  Arthur 
Mellows  is  never  wholly  wrong,  but  he  cannot  explain  himself. 

Moore.  Do  you  explain  him? 

Gosse.  That  Parsonage  and  that  heath  which  he  photographed  so 
often  are  not  interesting  in  themselves  as  he  thought,  but  because 
they  saved  the  Brontes  from  the  English  literary  tradition,  that  in 
prose  narrative  only  a  thin  upper  crust  of  life  is — shall  I  say?— 
representable. 

Moore.  The  Brontes  knowing  nothing  of  social  life  were  forced  to 
look  into  the  depths. 

Gosse.  There  may  be  less  character  in  their  books  than  there  is 
in  Lytton  or  Disraeli,  but  there’s  more  humanity. 

Moore.  I  see;  and  that  is  why  Swinburne  wrote  his  monograph. 
But  you  record  the  fact  in  your  biography  that  when  he  summoned 
you  to  hear  it  he  wearied  in  his  reading  and  laid  it  aside  so  that  he 
might  read  you  his  novel — a  novel  that  he  never  wearied  of,  but 
which  you  and  Mr.  Wise  have  decided  shall  never  be  published. 

Gosse.  Outside  his  gift  no  man  is  very  wise,  and,  as  I  have  often 
mentioned  in  my  biography  of  the  great  poet,  whom  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  know  intimately,  Swinburne  lost  all  receptive  power  at 
the  age  of  forty.  After  forty  his  mind  was  closed  to  new  ideas;  it 
was  less  flexible,  less  elastic.  I  think  that  in  my  biography  the 
word  “  ossification  ”  fdmost  occurs.  I  have  no  wish  to  withdraw 
it.  In  his  later  critical  writings  he  never  argued,  explained,  or 
analysed.  He  merely  hammered.  The  noise  he  made  was  some¬ 
times  ridiculous,  as  is  shown  in  the  sentence  in  which  he  called 
George  Eliot  “  an  Amazon  thrown  sprawding  over  the  crupper  of  her 
spavined  and  spur-galled  Pegasus.”  And  a  hmidred  sentences  as 
silly  and  as  ugly  could  be  culled  from  his  prose  writings.  I  quote 
this  phrase,  though  it  gives  me  pain  to  repeat  it,  for  I  believe  that 
the  origin  of  the  monograph  on  Charlotte  Bronte  may  be  traced 
to  his  desire  to  write  something  that  would  distress  George  Eliot 
and  her  admirers,  rather  than  to  any  genuine  admiration  of  Jane 
Eyre  or  Shirley. 

Moore.  He  liked  Dickens  in  his  youth,  and  during  middle  age 
and  old  age  he  read  Dickens  through  from  end  to  end  every  three 
years,  from  the  Sketches  by  Boz  to  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Brood. 
You  tell  us  that,  and  more  than  that;  that  he  read  Dickens  aloud 
to  Watts-Dunton  three  times.  The_  Pines  needs  a  biographer,  a 
subject  made  to  your  hand,  Gosse.  And  now’  I’ll  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  you  do  not  know.  It  w’as  proposed,  w'hether  by  Frank  Harris 
or  another  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  during  his  editorship,  that  Swin¬ 
burne  should  write  an  appreciation  of  Dickens  for  The  Fortnightly. 
But  the  paper  was  never  written,  op  account  of  the  rejection 
of  a  poem,  a  ballad  with  ‘‘The  wind  wears  o’er  the  heather” 
for  refrain.  Have  you  met  with  the  MS.  of  this  poem  in  your 
researches  ? 
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GossE.  I  do  not  remember  it,  and  Wise  and  I  have  gone  through 
all  the  papers  carefully.  Are  you  sure  that  the  poem  was  by  Swin- ' 
bume? 

Mooee.  I  was  told 'it  was  by  Swinburne.  It  certainly  seemed  to 
me  rather  casual,  and  I  doubt  if  the  appreciation  would  have  been 
of  much  literary  value  if  it  had  been  written.  It  would  have  been 
too  much  in  the  Pauline  manner,  asseveration  upon  asseveration. 
But  let  us  not  stray  from  the  point  of  dutiful  criticism,  and,  as  I 
am  a  little  weary  of  fault-finding,  will  you  confide  to  me  your  best 
thoughts  on  Dickens?  I  thirst  for  some  whole-hearted  praise. 

Gosse.  I  look  upon  Dickens  as  the  first  man  of  English  genius 
who  gave  the  whole  of  his  genius  to  the  novel-reader;  he  was  able 
to  do  this,  for  he  was  without  general  cultiure;  and,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  pointed  out,  two  things  are  necessary  for  the  birth  of  art :  the 
man  and  the  moment.  You  have  talked  to  me  so  much  about  English 
prose  narrative  that  I  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  disentangle  my 
ideas  from  yours.  But  if  you  will  have  patience  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  certain  that  in  Dickens  we  got  the 
man  of  genius,  and  it  seems  to  me,  if  not  as  certain,  at  least  arguable, 
that  the  moment  of  his  coming  was  not  propitious.  By  the  moment 
we  must  understand  not  only  the  literary  tradition  that  prevailed  in 
his  time,  but  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  Dickens  was  a  man  of 
the  people,  and  was  without  that  school  and  university  education 
which  liberated  Landor  and  Swinburne  from  the  narrow  sympathies 
and  later  prejudices  of  the  Victorian  age;  added  to  which  he 
had  to  get  his  living,  and  he  could  only  do  this  by  supplying  the 
drawing-room  with  entertainment.  You  see,  I  accept  your 
definition  of  the  English  novel;  if  he  had  not  been  a  man 
of  genius  he  would  have  continued  the  Lytton  and  Disraeli 
modes,  and  we  should  have  had  more  historical  flourishes, 
verbose  politics,  sentimental  rodomontades,  foppery,  and  high 
living.  Instead  of  these  we  got  the  middle  and  lower  classes :  of 
these  English  litoratiure  was  hardly  aware  before  Dickens  introduced 
them  I  You  would  prefer  that  he  should  have  laid  less  stress  on 
superficial  markings — superficial  is  perhaps  unnecessary — on  mark¬ 
ings,  and  you  will  tell  me  that,  whereas  Balzac  stands  a  head  and 
shoulders  above  Daumier,  Gavarni,  and  Monnier,  such  characters 
as  Micawber,  Stiggins,  Dombey,  and  Little  Nell  do  not  represent 
anything  deeper,  any  deeper  humanity  than  Cruikshank  and  Phiz. 

I  answer  you,  and  I  think  fairly,  that  though  a  great  man  is  always 
greater  than  his  environment,  he  is  born  of  it  and  shares  its  qualities, 
good  and  evil.  Balzac  was  favoured  by  circumstance;  he  lived  in 
a  great  moment  of  literary  revival,  one  as  favourable  to  French 
literature  as  the  Elizabethan  age  was  to  English  literature.  But, 
in  spite  of  these  magnificent  advantages,  the  great  Tourainian  was 
not,  as  yourself  will  admit,  free  from  melodrama  and  sentimentality. 
Hand  on  your  heart,  is  Vautrin  better  than  Bill  Sikes,  and  are  the 
worst  pages  in  Little  Dorrit  worse  than  certain  pages  in  La  Femme 
de  Trente  dn«? 
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Moore.  Which  of  Dickens’  books  do  you  like  best?  ! 

Gosse.  On  the  whole,  Pickwick,  for  we  recognise  the  Engluhi 
middle  classes  in  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  it  is  an  achievement  to  discover! 
an  acceptable  symbol.  In  the  same  book  we  have  Sam  Weller  1 
and  we  discover  in  him  the  mind  of  the  lower  classes,  their  humour ' 
and  good  nature.  A  man  that  has  set  forth  two  figures  as  typical 
as  these  cannot  be  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  our  literature  merely  t 
because  his  Travels  in  Italy  do  not  fulfil  the  aspirations  of  the  youBjj 
idea.  For  the  sake  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  valet,  Dickens  is  for¬ 
given,  at  least  by  me,  for  the  somewhat — shall  I  say? — lack-lustre- 
buffoonery  of  the  breach  of  promise  case,  Mrs.  Bardell,  Serjeaot 
Buzfuz,  all  and  sundry.  We  forget  these  faults,  puerilities,  if  you  ; 
will.  Remember  that  if  France’s  gift  was  the  novelist,  England' 
received  the  incomparable  poet.  Of  what  are  you  thinking?  .i 

Moore.  Do  not  be  so  prickly  ...  Of  what  you  are  saying.  No; 
doubt  if  our  novelist  had  spent  his  evenings  in  the  “  Nouvelle  j 
Ath^nes  ”  he  would  have  written  prose  narratives  worthy  of  our 
poetic  literature,  creating  characters  that  in  their  seriousness  would ' 
compare  with  Le  P6re  Goriot  and  Philippe  in  Un  Menage  de  Garfo*. 

Gosse.  But  if  he  had  gone  to  France  and  spent  his  evenings  ai  i 
you  suggest,  we  should  not  have  had  Dickens,  but  another  man.  I 

Moore.  His  talent  was  more  natural,  more  spontaneous,  than ' 
any  he  would  have  met  in  France.  He  had  more  talent  than 
Flaubert,  Zola,  Goncourt,  Daudet;  but  he  would  have  learnt  from 
them  the  value  of  seriousness.  A  quick,  receptive  mind  like  hia 
would  have  understood  that  a  convict  waiting  in  a  marsh  for  a  boy ' 
to  bring  him  a  file  with  which  he  may  release  himself  from  his  irons 
is  not  a  subject  for  humour.  He  need  not  have  spent  the  whole  of , 
his  youth  on  the  Boulevard  Ext4rieur.  A  few  years  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  vile  English  tradition  that  humour 
is  a  literate  quality.  He  would  have  learnt  that  it  is  more  com¬ 
mercial  than  literary,  and  that,  if  it  be  introduced  in  large  quantities, 
all  life  dies  out  of  the  narrative.  A  living  and  moving  story  related  | 
by  a  humorist  very  soon  becomes  a  thing  of  jeers  and  laughter,' 
signifying  nothing.  We  must  have  humour,  of  course,  but  the  use  we ; 
must  make  of  our  sense  of  humour  is  to  avoid  introducing  anything  ■ 
into  the  narrative  that  shall  distract  the  reader  from  the  beauty,  the . 
mystery,  and  the  pathos  of  the  life  we  live  in  this  world.  Whosoeva  j 
keeps  humour  under  lock  smd  key  is  read  in  the  next  generation,  if 
he  writes  well,  for  to  write  well  without  the  help  of  humour  is  the ' 
supreme  test.  I  should  like  to  speak  in  my  essay  of  the  abuse  of  j 
humoim,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  this  abuse  plain  to  a ; 
public  so  uneducated  as  ours,  whose  literary  sensibilities  are  restricted  ^ 
to  a  belief  that  some  jokes  are  better  than  others,  but  that  any  joke 
is  better  than  no  joke.  I  do  not  wish  to  libel  the  daily  or  weekly 
Press,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  have  not  a  critic  among  ui 
who  is  yet  prepared  to  say  that  humour  is  but  a  crutch  by  the  aid 
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of  which  almost  tmy  writer  can  totter  a  little  way.  I  am  afraid  I 
am  repeating  myself,  but  the  matter  is  of  such  literary  importance 
that  a  repetition  may  be  forgiven  me.  Looking  back,  I  catch  sight 
of  the  Aihenxum,  our  first  literary  journal  in  the  ’eighties,  and  I 
am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  it  must  have  published  some 
hundreds  of  articles  enforcing  the  doctrine  that  humour  is  a  primary 
condition  of  prose  narrative  and,  without  it  occurring  to  anybody, 
though  all  the  best  pens  in  London  were  writing  for  the  Athenceum 
in  the  'eighties,  that  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  attained  a  unique 
reality  in  literature  by  abstention  from  humour;  I  only  remember 
one  smiling  sentence  in  his  Confessions,  and  that  lasts  but  a  minute. 
It  occiurs  at  the  end  of  the  journey  that  Jean  Jacques  undertakes  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Gosse.  a  great  book  like  the  Confessions  provokes  different 
remembrances  in  all  of  us,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  the  introduction 
of  humour  into  the  Confessions  would  have  deprived  the  book  of  its 
high  literary  quality.  A  very  little  humour  would  have  turned  a 
great  and  beautiful  book  into  a  mere  vulgarity.  Only  a  very  great 
writer  would  have  abstained  from  humour,  and  one  shudders  at  the 
thought  of  what  the  scene  in  the  garden  would  have  become  if  Jean 
Jacques  had  allowed  the  faintest  smile  to  curl  the  end  of  a  sentence. 
And  what  a  feat  this  scene  is !  Madame  de  Warens  calls  Jean 
Jacques  into  the  garden  to  confide  to  him  her  project  for  his  sexual 
education.  She  appreciates  the  boy’s  embarrassment,  telling  him 
that  she  w’ill  give  him  eight  days  to  think  the  matter  over,  and  the 
character  that  emerges  when  she  folds  him  in  her  arms  is  a  new  one 
in  literature  :  the  maternal  mistress. 

Moore.  It  is  strange  that  the  admirable  lesson  given  by  Jean 
Jacques  was  never  laid  to  heart  in  England. 

Gosse.  I  would  make  good  some  omissions. 

Moore.  Pray  make  good  my  omissions. 

Gosse.  I  would  point  out  that  we  look  in  vain  for  humour  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets;  Aristophanes  was  an  ironist  rather  than  a 
humorist,  and  the  same  may'  be  said  of  Shakespeare.  The  grave¬ 
diggers’  scene  in  Hamlet  was  not  written  to  set  the  audience 
giggling,  any  more  than  the  scene  between  Cleopatra  and  the  fruit- 
seller.  These  scenes  and  the  patter  of  the  porter  in  Macbeth  were 
written  to  delay  the  action,  so  that  the  spectator  might  have  time 
to  meditate  on  the  tragedies  that  were  on  their  way  to  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  comic  scenes  relating  to 
the  building  of  the  wall  in  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  They 
may  have  been  humorous  originally,  but  I  think  it  will  be  allowed 
that  if  the  authority  of  Shakespeare  were  withdrawn  from  them, 
they  would  be  resented,  and  rightly.  But  once  more  we  are  dropping 
into  Shakespearean  controversy.  And,  to  bring  the  conversation 
back,  I  will  say  we  have  strayed  into  Tom  Tiddler’s  ground. 
No,  you  must  not  interrupt  me.  You  asked  me  to  make  good 
your  omissions.  The  desire  to  giggle  is  a  very  impersonal  quality; 
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but  there  is  another  humour,  one  which  saves  us  from  urging  our  I 
ideas  upon  our  friends  with  undue  insistence,  and  this  is  a  humour.* 
which  I  appreciate,  and  look  upon  as  the  rudder  whereby  we  steer  1 
our  course  through  life.  I  should  like  to  continue  a  little  furtha;  j 
but  we  have  lighted  our  lanterns,  and  are  searching  for  a  man  who  • 
has  written  prose  narrative  in  English  seriously.  So  far  as  we  have 
gone  we  have  discovered  one  woman,  and  it  will  be  a  pity  if  we  ; 
cannot  find  a  literary  mate  or  concomitant  for  her.  I  gather  that  ; 
neither  Dickens  nor  Thackeray  attracts  you.  Even  so,  one  muat 
repel  you  more  than  the  other. 

Moore.  If  Dickens  had  not  come  into  our  literature  we  should 
lose  more  than  a  certain  number  of  books,  something  of  ourselvea, 
for  Dickens  has  become  part  of  our  perceptions,  and  as  'the  world 
exists  in  our  perceptions  he  has  enlarged  the  world  for  us.  But  ■ 
can  as  much  be  said  for  Thackeray?  If  he  had  not  come  into 
our  literature  we  should  lose  some  books  which  I  will  allow  to  he 
admirable,  so  that  hitches  and  hindrances  in  our  conversation  may 
be  avoided.  But  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  lose  any  more, 
for  he  seems  to  me  implicit  in  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  Fielding,  to  whom  he  has  often  been  compared,  and 
not  without  reason,  for  almost  any  reader  acquainted  with  Tom 
Jones  would  feel  that  Thackeray  had  modelled  his  style  on 
Fielding’s,  adapting  it  to  the  temper  of  Victorian  readers, 
robbing  it  of  its  gusto,  and  improving  the  spacing  and 
ordination  of  the  different  parts.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  same 
interest  in  the  surface  of  life  marks  both  writers;  both  are  equally 
unable  or  unwilling  to  look  into  the  depths;  one  related  Squire 
Western’s  drunken  bouts  and  his  passion  for  himting,  and  the  other 
Pitt  Crawley’s  habit  of  talking  to  Horrocks,  the  butler,  during  i 
dinner.  To  look  below  the  surface  bored  them.  Thackeray’s  surfaces 
are  often  admirable,  but  that  sense  of  the  eternal  which  gives 
mystery  and  awe  to  a  work  of  art  was  unknown  to  him,  so  it  seems 
to  me, 

Gosse.  You  said  that  Tom  Jones  was  a  book  without  seasons, 
without  trees,  without  flowers,  without  a  storm-cloud  above  the 
landscape,  or  a  ray  in  it.  Might  not  the  same  strictures  be  directed 
with  equal  force  against  Vanity  Fair? 

Moore.  Yes,  indeed.  Both  books  lack  intimacy  of  thought  and 
feeling.  No  one  sits  by  the  fire  and  thinks  what  his  or  her  past  has  ' 
been  and  welcomes  the  approach  of  a  familiar  bird  or  animal.  I  do 
not  remember  any  dog,  ‘cat,  or  parrot  in  Vanity  Fair,  and  I  am 
almost  sure  that  Tom  Jones  is  without  one.  A  caged  blackbird  M 
thrush  is  a  painful  sight,  but  the  parrot  has  chosen  domestication, 
like  the  cat  and  dog.  Some  of  our  homebirds  love  us,  the  jackdaw 
very  often ;  the  raven  prefers  the  warm  outhouse  to  the  windy  scarp, 
perhaps.  However  this  may  be,  he  who  loves  animals  and  birds  is 
more  human  than  he  who  doesn’t. 

Gosse.  Grip  loved  Bamaby  Budge’s  shoulder,  and  was  with  him 
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always,  in  the  Gordon  riots  and  afterwards,  I  think,  in  prison.  Can 
you  remember  what  he  said? 

Moore.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot;  it  is  a  long  while  since  I  read 
Dickens,  and  have  forgotten  the  names  of  the  animals  and  birds 
that  figure  in  his  pages. 

GossE.  There  is  Gyp  in  David  Copperfield,  who  ekes  out  the 
character  of  Dora  very  happily ;  and  we  might  think  of  many  others. 

Moore.  Dickens’  description  of  Bill  Sikes’  dog  shows  that  the 
writer  had  obsen^ed  dogs  and  was  in  sympathy  with  their  instincts. 
Altogether,  Dickens’  mind  was  richer,  more  abundant  than 
Thackeray’s;  Thackeray’s  always  seemed  to  me  a  meagre,  sandy 
mind,  an  essentially  ungenerous  soil,  that  produced  only  starvelings. 

Gosse.  But  this  description  of  Thackeray’s  mind  is  hardly  in 
agreement  with  his  characters — his  characters  only,  the  writing  is 
often  sloven. 

Moore.  He  was  interested  only  in  the  drift  and  litter  of  social 
life,  always  pleased  and  proud  to  relate  that  a  Major  or  a  Colonel 
arrived  at  his  club  at  a  certain  hour,  and  hardly  less  so  to  tell  us 
how  a  lady  of  high  degree  is  driven  to  satisfy  her  milliner  and  dress¬ 
maker  by  concluding  a  truce,  paying  something  on  account,  the  foe 
to  wait  for  full  settlement  until  the  daughter’s  marriage  is  brought 
ofi.  In  Pendennis  and  The  Newcomea  a  booby  is  presented  deftly, 
but  he  is  poorly  conceived,  the  very  booby  of  a  commonplace  mind, 
whereas  boobies  in  Shakespeare,  Balzac,  and  Tourgenieff  are  men 
of  genius  as  well  as  boobies. 

Gosse.  Forgive  me  for  interrupting  you,  but  it  may  be  well  that 
1  should  remind  you  that  the  absence  of  interest  in  Nature  w'hich 
you  deplore  in  Thackeray  is  not  shared  by  any  first-rate  writer  in 
modern  or  antique  times.  It  has  bdcome  the  fashion  to  say  that 
we  moderns  discovered  Nature,  but  is  this  true?  Virgil  told  the 
story  of  the  fields  as  well  as  Wordsworth,  and  if  the  early  Irish  poets 
are  remarkable  for  anything  it  is  for  their  love  of  Nature.  The  only 
great  writer  that  I  can  call  to  mind  who  never  mentioned  a  tree  or 
flower,  a  field  or  hill,  is  Francois  Villon. 

Moore.  It  is  true  that  flowers  and  trees  and  familiar  animals  find 
perhaps  as  small  a  place  in  Villon’s  poems  as  in  Thackeray’s  novels. 
But  Villon  was  not  lacking  in  human  sympathies.  Now,  if  I 
remember  The  Newcomea  and  Pendennis  correctly,  Thackeray’s 
implicit  approval  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  his  “good”  women 
towards  Lady  Clara  Highgate  and  the  porter’s  daughter  whom  they' 
find  nursing  Pendennis  show's  that  human  beings  were  as  remote 
from  his  sympathies  as  were  the  flowers  and  trees  and  field^.  What 
he  did  understand,  though,  were  prejudices  and  conventions,  and 
that  is  why  his  novels  seem  old-fashioned  to  the  younger  generation. 

Gosse.  But  his  characters  represent  something  more  than  the 
conventions  of  his  time.  Becky  Sharp  represents  an  adventuress 
prise  aur  le  vif. 

Moore.  An  adventuress  according  to  the  literary  canons  of  the 
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’fifties — that  is,  an  adventuress  without  a  temperament,  which  ig 
very  much  the  same  as  a  soldier  without  courage. 

Gosse.  But  I  can  imagine  a  man  lacking  in  pliysical  courage, 
yet  a  very  good  soldier. 

Moore.  Through  a  moral  courage  that  overcomes  physical  weak¬ 
ness.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  imagine  an  adventuress  overcoming 
her  distaste  for  love  from  a  sense  of  duty. 

Gosse.  Madame  R6camier  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  cold 
woman,  yet  she  attracted  men.  A  cold  woman  leading  men  on, 
making  them  miserable,  and  taking  her  pleasure  in  their  misery  ig 
conceivable. 

Moore.  Quite  conceivable ;  but  no  such  excellent  and  subtle  con¬ 
ception  of  devilish  malignity  crossed  Thackeray’s  mind;  nor  had  he 
in  mind  the  great  adventuress,  she  whose  weapon  and  defence  is  her 
sex.  His  mind  did  not  move  on  grand,  natural  lines;  he  imagined 
a  little  intriguing,  middle-class  woman,  determined  to  get  on,  and 
he  was  interested  in  her  tricks,  how  she  won  over  the  women  when 
they  came  into  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  how  she  bamboozled 
the  younger  Sir  Pitt,  et-c.  So  far  he  was  in  sympathy  with  his 
subject;  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  his  interest  in  human  nature  did 
not  compel  him  to  ask  himself  any  essential  question  about  her. 
In  writing  once  about  a  celebrated  passage  in  St.  Paul  I  said :  "  No 
man  is  known  to  us  till  he  has  revealed  his  sex  to  us  ”;  and  with 
the  alteration  of  one  word  the  same  phrase  will  serve  me  here. 
Thackeray,  in  writing  of  Becky  Sharp,  followed  the  English  tradi¬ 
tion.  He  observed,  and  abstained  from  meditation;  he  was  satisfied 
with  externals,  and  the  human  nature  that  belongs  to  all  of  us— 
our  humanity — was  unknown  to  him.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to 
humanise  Becky  Sharp  by  expatiating  on  her  religious  feelings,  on 
her  superstitions,  perhaps  because  mankind  is  instinctively  super¬ 
stitious.  He  liked  character  better  than  humanity — a  point  of  view 
that  may  be  defended;  but  in  omitting  superstition  from  Becky 
Sharp’s  character  he  was  sinning  against  the  type;  no  class  or  type 
is  more  likely  to  seek  counsel  in  oracles,  to  believe  in  their  line  of 
luck  than  the  adventurer  and  the  adventuress;  but  never  once  does 
he  send  Becky  Sharp  running  to  a  Bond  Street  fortune-teller.  * 

Gosse.  You  have  clung  somewhat  tediously  to  your  idea  that  the 
English  novelist  never  looks  into  the  depths  of  life,  ard  I  have 
been  waiting  all  the  while  for  a  quotation  from  Thackeray  on  this 
very  question.  He  says  somewhere,  and  in  Vanitij  Fair — I  will  not 
answer  for  the  exact  words  of  the  sentence,  but  he  addresses  the 
reader  and  points  out  to  him  that  nothing  appears  above  the  waves, 
and  that  if  he  choose  to  look  under  them — well — he,  Thackeray,  is 
not  responsible  for  what  may  be  seen  there. 

Moore.  What  terrible  thing  will  he  perceive?  An  adultery  in 
Mayfair!  The  magnificent  Rawdon  overthrowing  the  Marquis  on 
the  hearthrug,  and  flinging  the  jewels,  the  tokens  of  his  wife’s  sin 
in  the  nobleman’s  face. 
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GossE.  A  very  theatrical  scene,  no  doubt;  altogether  false,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  Eawdon  should  have  done  in 
the  circumstances  unless,  indeed,  he  had  adopted  the  grammatical 
pose  related  in  the  chronicles  of  French  gallantries  touching  le 
Marquis  de  la  Perdrigonde,  who  on  returning  home  found  his  wife 
in  the  arms  of  a  lover,  an  Englishman.  I’m  wrong,  he  was  a 
German,  and  it  was  therefore  quite  natural  that  he  should  strike 
an  attitude  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed  and  declare  his  intention  to 
leave  the  room.  “II  fallait  que  je  m’en  aille,”  he  said.  “  Que 
je  m’en  allasse,’’  the  Marquis  de  la  Perdrigonde  corrected.  This 
grammatical  unravelling  of  an  awkward  situation  is  not  possible 
in  English,  owing  to  the  leanness  of  our  verbal  system.  But  though 
our  language  is  possessed  of  little  grammar,  the  possibility  of  writing 
so  as  to  defy  criticism  may  be  doubted.  Landor  took  pleasure  in 
reproving  the  ghost  of  Cicero  for  mistakes  in  Latin;  in  the  person 
of  Horne  Tooke  he  reproved  Dr.  Johnson,  forcing  him  into  an 
admission  that  he  had  constructed  a  sentence  negligently;  and  it 
was  only  the  other  day  that  you  came  here  with  a  bimch  of  mistakes 
gathered  from  Landor  and  Pater  and  myself;  if  I  were  to  search 
your  works  I  should  not  return  with  empty  hands.  But  the  mistakes 
of  the  illustrious  ones,  and  perhaps  my  own  obscure  errors,  are, 
if  I  may  say  so,  different  from  the  vulgarisms  which  are  to  be  found 
in  Thackeray,  who,  perhaps,  is  guilty  of  more  than  any  writer  of 
equal  importance. 

Moore.  But  is  he  impozdant? 

Gosse.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  leave  the  centuries  to  decide 
that  point.  Meanwhile,  a  word  upon  a  personal  matter,  if  it  be  not 
judged  unseemly  to  interrupt  a  purely  literary  discussion  for  so 
shght  a  cause.  You  reproved  me  for  my  praise  of  Jam  Eyre, 
saying  that  I  yielded  to  popular  clamour,  but  whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  this  contention  you  will  allow  that  my  acceptance  of 
Thackeray  as  a  writer  in  keeping  with  the  high  tradition  of  our 
literature  is  faint-hearted. 

Moore.  Very. 

Gosse.  We  can  now  pass  from  Thackeray  to  Trollope. 

Moore.  With  whom  I  can  shake  hands  more  cordially  than  with 
Scott,  for  it  was  not  he  who  turned  literature  into  a  trade;  and,  in 
view  of  your  pronouncement  that  every  man  writes  as  well  as  he 
can,  I  will  ask  you  if  it  would  not  be  hard  to  discern  a  line  more 
adapted  to  the  abilities  Trollope  brought  into  the  world  than  the 
line  these  same  abilities  discovered  for  themselves.  He  rose  at  six, 
and  followed  the  road  that  leads  to  the  Parsonage  until  it  was  time 
to  go  to  the  Post  Office.  The  Bishop,  the  Parson,  and  the  Squire 
appear  in  suitable  parts,  the  young  girl  and  the  lover  are  supplied 
with  admirable  consciences  and  chaperons,  and  between-whiles  there 
pages,  sometimes  chapters,  devoted  to  the  subjects  most  likely 
to  interest  his  readers :  sport,  farming,  the  housing  of  the  poor,  and 
the  condition  of  the  junior  clergy  are  written  about  in  a  way  that 
all  may  read  without  any  disturbance  of  their  preconcei\4ed  opinions. 
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In  Barcheater  Towers  his  admiration  for  nice  conduct  exceeds^ 
Thackeray’s,  whose  style  he  is  supposed  to  have  continued.  The 
Widow  Bold  is  perchance  kissed  at  a  party  by  a  man  she  is  not  in 
love  with,  an  unfortunate  accident,  no  doubt,  but  one  that  haidlj 
warrants  the  solo  and  tears  which  he  deems  it  necessary  to  measure 
out  to  her,  and  the  soul  searchings  that  racked  her :  Did  she  Jjj 
look  or  word  encourage  the  horrid  creature  "  to  suspect  that  I  car^  ' 
for  him?  No,  I  certainly  did  not.”  In  the  ’fifties  tears  were  more  ' 
common  than  they  are  to-day.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
even  in  the  ’fifties,  young  ladies  looked  upon  parties  in  which  kisses 
were  never  exchanged  as  altogether  successful.  Tears  are  some¬ 
times  in  fashion  and  sometimes  out  of  fashion,  but  kisses,  so  the 
proverb  tells  us,  are  always  in  fashion,  like  the  gorse  flower. 

Gosse.  He  drones  like  an  old  lady  to  her  niece  after  tea. 

Moore.  It  is  not  difficult,  it  is  impossible  to  write  for  the  parson¬ 
age  in  good  prose.  A  good  writer  adventures  himself  into  windj 
Pontic  seas  and  the  dangerous  straits  of  Abydos,  where  the  oyster 
is  reared. 

Gosse.  I  do  not  know  you  as  a  Virgilian. 

Moore.  Heloise  led  me  to  Virgil.  I  am  writing  Heloiae  and  ' 
Abelard;  but  we  must  abide  with  Trollope  for  the  present.  Out 
of  date,  auranne.  .  .  .  The  wake  of  the  vessel  has  not  yet  disap-  : 
peared  into  the  grey  expanse  of  water,  and  we  catch  sight  still  ol 
those  coasts  whence  we  have  come,  crinolines,  azure  chamber  ware, 
pink  decanters,  rep  curtains,  blue  finger-bowls.  These  things 
Trollope  represents,  and  is  endeared  to  us  thereby. 

Gosse.  If  his  fame  rests  only  upon  these  things  .  .  . 

Moore.  His  fame  rests  on  a  much  more  solid  foundation. 
Trollope,  in  spite  of  his  name,  and  his  temperament,  which  was  in 
strict  accordance  with  his  name,  was  a  great  revolutionary. 

Gosse.  Your  paradox  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  line  of  Hugo’s: 

"Dea  revolutions  dans  des  ecailles  d’huitres.” 

Moore.  I  would  not  have  you  speak  disrespectfully  of  Trollope, 
to  whom  we  owe  our  freedom.  We  always  count  upon  a  reaction,  and 
Trollope  carried  commonplace  further  than  anyone  dreamed  it  couU 
be  carried.  And  it  was  when  Nature  seemed  to  have  been  expelled 
definitely  from  Art  that  Nature  began  to  return  to  Art,  You  have 
wandered  over  many  sea  shores  with  your  father,  the  naturalist,  and 
you  can  remember  the  drift  and  litter  of  seaw’eed  with  here  and 
there  a  dying  starfish  and  many  other  derelicts  of  the  sea  that 
you  could  enumerate  better  than  I.  You  can  therefore  appreciate 
the  comparison:  Nature  had  retired  like  the  sea;  only  the  faintest 
line  remained  on  the  horizon,  in — I  think  the  year  was  ’48— in 
’48  three  men  met  one  night  in  a  studio  in  a  street  off  Oxford 
Street,  Berners  Street,  or  Newman  Street,  John  Everett  Millais, 
Holman  Hunt,  and  Kossetti,  to  preach  and  to  instigate  the  necessity 
of  a  return  to  Nature,  and  the  following  year  the  tide  was  breaking 
over  the  evil-smelling  pools. 
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GossE.  There’s  generally  something  in  what  you  say,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  return  to  Nature  which  began  in  ’48  was  brought 
about  by  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  Victorian  conventions,  Millais 
illustrated  some  of  Trollope’s  books. 

Moore.  The  drawings  he  contributed  to  Orley  Farm  are  the  very 
best  spirit  of  sense  and  in  his  best  pre-Raphaelite  manner,  and 
persuade  us  almost  that  we  have  read  the  book. 

Gosse.  You  over-estimate  their  power.  Beautiful  as  they  are 
they  cannot  persuade  me  to  bear  with  the  listless  amble  of  that 
prose. 

Moore.  An  amble  listless  as  Modestine’s,  that  no  sapling  cut 
from  the  hedge  could  urge  out  of,  an  exasperating  walk  that  tends 
to  fall  into  a  crawl,  and  that  you  fear  will  end  in  a  nap  by  the 
roadside. 

Gosse.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  book  Orley  Farm 
dropped  on  Millais’  knees,  and  if,  looking  through  the  studio,  he 
said  to  himself :  My  drawings  are  the  condemnation  of  the  text. 

Moore.  He  was  too  eagerly  concerned  with  his  own  work  to  give 
8  thought  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Orley  Farm,  and  acqmesced 
in  the  belief  that  novels  were  like  that,  and  probably  regretted  that 
he  could  not  illustrate  without  reading.  Painters  are  excellent 
judges  of  literature. 

Gosse.  He  must  have  thought  it  strange.  .  .  . 

Moore.  TBought  what  strange?  Continue  to  put  questions  to  me, 
for  every  one  helps  to  clear  my  mind. 

Gosse.  But  Wordsworth  broke  the  conventions  before  the  painters 
did. 

Moore.  It  was  the  turn  of  the  painters  to  do  something  for  Art, 
and,  by  Jove,  they  did  it.  The  naked  woman  banished  from  the 
one  art  was  welcome  in  the  other,  and  you  must  not  forget  that  the 
novelist  in  the  ’fifties  wrote  almost  at  the  dictation  of  the  circulating 
library.  His  works  were  published  at  31s.  6d.,  and  distributed  and 
collected  by  a  service  of  carts.  If  the  librarian  did  not  think  that 
big  book  made  agreeable  drawing-room  entertainment  it  never  was 
heard  of  again.  The  librarian  was  an  autocrat,  and  no  one  dared 
to  be  original,  even  if  he  could. 

Gosse.  Do  you  think  that  this  censorship  has  prevented  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  prose  epic  to  our  literature  ? 

Moore.  A  prose  epic  implies  the  existence  of  a  man  of  genius, 
wd  genius,  I  suppose,  cannot  be  censored.  It  will  find  a  way  out, 
so  it  is  said,  though  all  the  doors  and  windows  are  barred — up  the 
chimney,  through  the  keyhole.  And  if  that  be  tnie  a  first-rate 
genius  did  not  exist  in  the  ’fifties. 

Gosse.  You  will  perhaps  agree  with  me  that  the  Russians  have, 
on  the  whole,  produced  the  best  story-tellers.  Tourguenieff,  Tolstoy, 
Dostoieffsky,  Gorki  are  all  story-tellers;  Tchekof  too. 

Moore.  Yes,  indeed.  The  instinct  of  story-telling  is  in  the 
Russians  more  than  in  any  other  race — more  than  in  the  French, 
who  have  only  had  Balzac  on  the  big  canvas,  and  Maupassant  on 
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the  ivory  tablet.  It  is  impossible  to  define  the  gift,  but  it  is  alwayir 
recognisable.  We  perceive  it  in  every  Russian  that  has  come  over* 
here,  and  miss  it  in  every  Englishman.  That  is  about  it,  and  I  wiflj 
try  to  assimilate  and  compose  our  conversations  into  the  form  of  an ; 
essay,  stopping  at  Trollope,  for  it  would  be  useless  and  perhapi- 
unkind  of  me  to  continue  my  search  for  a  story-teller  among  my  ^ 
contemporaries,  but  of  the  dead  we  may  speak  as  plainly  as  we 
please.  You  have  no  idea  how  you  have  helped  me,  Gosse.  Yon' 
have  done  me  a  service  that  I  shall  always  remember. 

Gosse.  One  moment.  You  have  forgotten  Pater. 

Moore.  Whose  Marius  the  Epicurean  is  the  only  English  narra¬ 
tive  that  men  of  letters  will  "turn  to  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead  of  us, 

Gosse.  He  applied  himself  to  the  art  of  writing. 

Moore.  He  wrote  the  only  prose  that  I  never  weary  of;  but  it 
was  not  of  the  beauty  of  his  prose  that  I  was  about  to  speak,  but 
of  something  which  is  perhaps  as  important.  He  wrote  more  about 
humanity  than  character.  You  remember  the  chapter  entitled 
“  White  Nights.”  In  it  he  allows  Marius  to  pass  before  us  almost 
without  distinguishing  trait  as  a  typical  young  man  of  all  time;  and 
as  a  foil  to  the  almost  abstract  Marius  he  set  Flavius,  whom  the 
casual  reader  prefers,  for  character  rather  than  humanity  was  Pater's 
intention  in  his  portrait  of  Marius’  friend.  You  have  set  me  think¬ 
ing  again,  Gosse.  English  literature  is  not  without  a  story-teller. 
If  we  look  across  the  Atlantic  we  find  one,  and  a  marvellous  one- 
Poe. 

Gosse.  It  is  indeed  a  surprise  to  me  to  hear  that  you  admire  a 
writer  so  essentially  unhealthy  as  Poe,  one  so  concerned  with  the 
very  hypertrophy  of  emotion.  The  very  name  of  his  characters 
seems  to  lead  you  out  of  the  world  of  humanity :  one  is  at  once  in 
a  region  of  ghosts :  Ligeria,  Morelia,  Berenice,  Eleonore. 

Moore.  I  have  sufficient  faith  in  antiquity  to  believe  it  would 
have  understood  that  all  the  poetry  of  life  is  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
alw’ays  passing  from  us.  I  will  go  further  and  ask  you  if  it  is  possible 
for  poet  or  peasant  to  love  a  woman  in  life’s  daily  usage  as  he  does 
in  remembrance,  and  if  this  be  so  why  should  Poe  be  blamed  for 
setting  forth  as  representative  of  human  life  many  beautiful  symbds 
bearing  women’s  names?  Not  content  with  the  surface  of  life, 
like  Trollope,  Poe  sought  a  finer  distillation. 

Gosse.  Do  you  not  think  we  should  be  drawn  to  art  to  praise  life? 

Moore.  I  would  avoid  dogmatism,  and  the  mere  revival  of  the 
theologian’s  formula  seems  too  simple  an  expedient. 

Gosse.  What  would  you  put  in  place  of  it? 

Moore.  The  artist  is  without  dogma,  or,  if  you  like  to  put  it 
differently,  he  is  his  own  dogma;  and  to  tell  the  story  that  life 
brought  to  him— — 

Gosse.  Leaving  out  all  philosophy? 

Moore.  A  philosophy  is  implicit  in  every  well-told  story. 

Gosse.  What  philosophy  w^ould  you  extract  from  the  Hind? 

Moore.  That  beauty  is  worth  our  pursuit. 
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GossE.  In  Stevenson! 

Moore.  Stevenson  is  a  butterfly  content  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  and  follow  the  scent  of  the  flowers,  and  his  enjoyment  in 
these  is  so  delightful  that  we  join  in  the  chase,  children  once  again, 
led  by  a  child;  and  after  a  long  day  in  the  open  air  we  return  to 
re-live  our  adventures  in  drowsy  dreams ;  but  he  dropped  into  super¬ 
ficial  thinking  when  he  said  that  Catholics  remained  always  CathoUcs, 
and  Protestants  always  remained  Protestants.  He  should  have 
looked  upon  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  as  eternal  attitudes  of 
the  human  mind. 

GossE.  In  the  pages  that  do  not  meet  with  your  approval - 

Moore.  In  the  pages  that  I  venture  to  consider,  to  measure  and 
to  weigh - 

Gosse.  There  is  a  good  deal  that  you  must  have  recognised  as 
true  in  Stevenson :  the  pleasime,  for  instance,  that  he  felt  on  finding 
himself  once  again  in  a  Protestant  atmosphere  could  not  have  been 
told  at  all  by  Poe,  who  was  not  so  great  a  master  of  words  as 
Stevenson. 

Moore.  A  very  inadmissible  statement,  Gosse,  for  how  else  but 
by  the  beauty  of  the  words  can  you  explain  Poe’s  poetry,  and  that 
he  wrote  better  poetry  than  Stevenson  will  be  conceded  by  all  men 
of  letters,  and  if  you  fail  to  nod  your  head  approvingly  I’ll  write 
to  Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  who,  though  bewitched  by  his  edition  of 
Stevenson’s  correspondence,  will  not  deny - 

Gosse.  So  you  look  upon  Poe  as  a  master  of  words,  and  his 
English  as  equal  to  Baudelaire’s  French. 

Moore.  You  must  have  forgotten  the  beautiful  opening  of  Baude¬ 
laire’s  introduction;  let  me  recall  it  to  your  memory:  “  Is  there  a 
devil  Providence  that  bends  over  the  cradles  to  choose  its  victims 
and  with  malice  prepense  throws  the  purest  spirits  into  hostile 
regions  like  martyrs  into  the  arenas — are  there  then  souls  dedicated 
to  the  altar  who  walk  to  death  and  glory  through  their  ruined  lives?  ” 
Baudelaire  asks  this  question,  for  in  view  of  Poe’s  life  and  his  own 
he  is  minded  to  believe  in  this  devil  Providence.  To  know  the  lives 
of  these  two  men  is  to  share  their  mutual  conviction  that  they  were 
victims  of  such  a  Providence — Poe  even  more  than  Baudelaire,  for 
to  this  very  day  the  ill-luck  that  presided  at  his  birth  has  not  ceased, 
it  is  implicit  in  your  question:  Is  Poe’s  English  equal  to  Baude¬ 
laire’s  French?  The  beautifullest  translation,  the  good  fairy  said, 
that  a  man  ever  had  shall  be  thine ;  but  she  was  overheard  by 
the  bad  faiiy  who  returned  down  the  chimney  and  said:  ,1 
cannot  take  away  the  gift  that  the  good  fairy  has  given  thee,  but 
it  shall  be  said  commonly  that  thou  canst  only  be  read  in  transla¬ 
tion.  “Ma  fiancee  et  ma  compagne  d’^tude  et  enfin  I’^spouse  de 
mon  coeur  ”  seems  commonplace  and  trite  when  compared  with 
"tny  friend  and  my  betrothed,  who  became  the  partner  of  my 
studies  and  finally  the  wife  of  my  bosom,”  and  we  are  conscious 
of  a  drop  when  we  read,  “  Si  jamais  la  pale  ‘  Ashtophet  ’  de 
I’idolatre  Egypte  aux  ailes  tenebreuses,”  and  remember  the  beau- 
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tiful  English,  “  The  wan  and  misty- winged  Ashtophet  of  idolalioa  ^ 
Egypt,”  and  so  on  through  the  beautiful  pages  of  Ligeria  we  caj  I 
detect  a  delicate  rise  and  fall,  the  original  and  the  translatiji  | 
having  the  upper  hand  in  turns. 

Gosse.  As  is  usual,  a  good  deal  of  what  you  say  is  true,  andl^ 
am  with  you  so  far  that  it  cannot  be  seriously  maintained  thati  l 
translation  that  follows  the  original,  comma  by  comma,  full  stop  j 
by  full  stop,  can  be  said  to  possess  great  beauties  of  style  that  u( 
not  discoverable  in  the  original.  All  the  same,  I  think  something  j 
happened  in  the  translation,  but  you  will  allow  that  a  less  favour-  j 
able  example  of  Poe’s  style  might  have  been  selected.  Inthestoryof 
William  Wilson,  Poe  tells  how  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil 
continues  in  the  same  individual  till  the  evil  overpowers  the  good, 
Moore.  And  he  tells  his  story  without  the  help  of  magic  potions,  i 
Gosse.  You  have  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  in  your  mind.  ; 
Moore.  Stevenson’s  story  is  no  more  than  a  popular  version  of 
Poe’s,  and  I  have  always  thought  Poe  is  himself  implicit  in  the 
story  of  William  Wilson.  Poe  was  a  poet  and  a  man  of  science, 
and  although  the  poet  was  the  stronger  of  the  two,  the  man  of 
science  makes  himself  felt  in  the  prose. 

Gosse.  Baudelaire’s  service  was  to  attenuate  the  diagrams. 
Moore.  There  are  diagrams  in  Poe’s  prose  sometimes,  and 
festoons  and  astragals  in  Stevenson’s  always. 

Gosse.  As  a  writer  you  place  Hawthorne  higher  than  Poe. 
Moore.  A  young  man  cannot  overlook  Poe,  but  he  can  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Hawthorne’s  genius  not  being  so  evident  as  Poe’s;  but  if 
our  young  man  be  worthy  of  our  consideration  he  will  return  to 
Hawthorne  in  later  life  and  without  losing  any  of  his  admiration 
for  Poe.  One  does  not  exclude  the  others;  our  aestheticism  should 
be  wide  enough  to  include  Michael  Angelo  and  Phidias ;  and  when  I 
enter  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  I  walk  about  admiring  the 
almost  Greek  absence  of  accent. 

Gosse.  Is  it  not  one  of  your  little  perversities  to  consider 
Hepzibah  Pyncheon  as  Greek?  A  truce  to  the  discussion  regarding 
their  characteristics,  for  have  I  not  seen  little  mediaeval  virgim 
from  Rhenish  towns  as  gainly  as  Greek  maidens,  and  though  there 
is  nothing  in  Greek  art  as  ungainly  as  Hepzibah,  there  is  nothing 
that  I  can  remember  at  this  moment  as  modest  in  Gothic.  But  it 
matters  nothing  to  me  w'hether  you  call  her  Greek  or  Gothic  if  you 
admire  her ;  and  as  the  two  styles  mingle  in  her  I  would  that  our 
twain  ewimiration  of  her  should  turn  to  one  this  summer  aftemoai. 
Your  talk  of  her  the  last  time  you  were  here  caused  Sylvia  to  take 
the  book  from  the  shelves.  It  is  on  the  table  by  you. 

Moore.  I  should  like  to  read  to  you  the  description  of  the  oM 

maid  and  her  agony  of  mind - 

Gosse.  The  morning  that  she  descends  the  old  timbered  stairs  to 
open  the  shop  for  the  first  time.  It  is  many  years  since  I 
it,  and  it  will  come  upon  me  quite  fresh. 
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“The  old  maid  was  alone  in  the  old  house.  Alone,  except  for  a  certain 
^pecteble  and  orderly  young  man,  an  artist  in  the  daguerreotype  line,  who,  for 
jjout  three  months  back,  had  been  a  lodger  in  a  remote  gable — quite  a  house  by 
itself,  indeed — with  locks,  bolts,  and  oaken  bars  on  all  the  intervening  doors. 
Insndible.  consequently,  were  poor  Miss  Hepzibah’s  gusty  sighs.  Inaudible,  the 
creaking  joints  of  her  stiffened  knees,  as  she  knelt  down  by  the  bedside.  And 
insudible,  too,  by  mortal  ears,  but  heard  with  all-oomprehending  love  and  pity 
in  the  farthest  Heaven,  that  almost  agony  of  prayer — now  whispered,  now  a 
groan,  now  a  struggling  silence — wherewith  she  besought  the  Divine  assistance 
tliroagh  the  day !  Evidently  this  is  to  be  a  day  of  more  than  ordinary  trial 

to  Miss  Hepzibah,  who  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  century  gone  by,  has  dwelt 

in  strict  seclusion,  taking  no  part  in  the  business  of  life,  and  just  as  little  in 

ito  intercourse  and  pleasures.  Not  with  such  fervour  prays  the  torpid  recluse, 
joplring  forward  to  the  cold,  sunless,  stagnant  calm  of  a  day  that  is  to  be  like 
iiuiDmerable  yesterdays! 

“The  maiden  lady’s  devotions  are  concluded.  Will  she  now  issue  forth  over 
the  threshold  of  our  story  ?  Not  yet,  by  many  moments.  First  every  drawer  in 
the  tall,  old-fashioned  bureau  is  to  be  opened,  with  difficulty  and  with  a  succes- 
tion  of  spasmodic  jerks ;  then,  all  must  close  again,  with  the  same  fidgety 
nlactauce.  There  is  a  rustling  of  stiff  silks;  a  tread  of  backward  and  forward 
footiteps,  to  and  fro  across  the  chamber.  We  suspect  Miss  Hepzibah,  moreover, 
of  taking  a  step  upward  into  a  chair,  in  order  to  give  heedful  regard  to  her 
ippoarance  on  all  sides,  ^nd  at  full  length,  in  the  oval,  dingy-framed  toilet- 
glw,  that  hangs  above  her  table.  Truly  !  well,  indeed  !  who  would  have  thought 
it!  Is  all  this  precious  time  to  be  lavished  on  the  matutinal  repair  and  beautify¬ 
ing  of  an  elderly  person,  who  never  goes  abroad,  whom  nobody  ever  visits,  and 
from  whom,  when  she  shall  have  done  her  utmoet,  it  were  the  best  charity  to 
turn  one’s  eyes  another  way  ? 

“Now  she  is  almost  ready.  Let  us  pardon  her  one  other  pause;  for  it  is 
given  to  the  sole  sentiment,  or,  we  might  better  say — heightened  and  rendered 
intmue,  as  it  has  been,  by  sorrow  and  seclusion — to  the  strong  passion  of  her 
life.  We  heard  the  turning  of  a  key  in  a  small  lock;  she  has  opened  a  secret 
drawer  of  an  escritoire,  and  is  probably  looking  at  a  certain  miniature,  done  in 
Malbone’s  most  perfect  style,  and  representing  a  face  worthy  of  no  less  delicate 
a  pencil.  It  was  once  our  good  fortune  to  see  this  picture.  It  is  a  likeness  of 
a  young  man,  in  a  silken  dressing-gown  of  an  old  fashion,  the  soft  richness  of 
which  is  well  adapted  to  the  countenance  of  revery,  with  its  full,  tender  lips,  and 
beautiful  eyes,  that  seem  to  indicate  not  so  much  capacity  of  thought,  as  gentle 
and  voluptuous  emotion.  Of  the  possessor  of  such  features  we  shall  have  a  right 
to  ask  nothing,  except  that  he  would  take  the  rude  world  easily,  and  make  himself 
happy  m  it.  Can  it  have  been  an  early  lover  of  Miss  Hepzibah?  No;  she 
never  had  a  lover — poor  thing,  how  could  she? — nor  ever  knew,  by  her  own 
experience,  what  love  technically  means.  And  yet,  her  undying  faith  and  trust, 
her  fresh  remembrance  and  continual  devotedness  towards  the  original  of  that 
miniature,  have  been  the  only  substance  for  her'  heart  to  feed  upon. 

“She  seems  to  have  put  aside  the  miniature,  and  is  standing  again  before  the 
toilet  glass.  There  are  tears  to  be  wiped  off.  A  few  more  footsteps  to  and  fro ; 
»nd  here,  at  last — with  aimther  pitiful  sigh,  like  a  gust  of  chill,  damp  wind  out 
of  a  long-closed  vault,  the  door  of  which  has  been  accidentally  set  ajar — dusky, 
time-darkened  passage ;  a  tall  figure,  clad  in  black  silk,  with  a  long  and  shrunken 
*»i»t,  feeling  her  way  towards  the  stairs  like  a  near-sighted  person,  as  in  truth 
•he  is.” 

Moore.  How  restrained  and  how  full  of  seriousness  and  dignity, 
8  portrait  that  Balzac  w'ould  read  twice  over,  recognising  in  it  a 
waion  as  intense  as  his  own  and  better  balanced,  and  Tourgueniefi 
would  have  recognised  in  Hawthorne’s  portrait  genius  akin  to  his 
own. 
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I  Gosse.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  prose  like  that. 

®  Moore.  And  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  you  express  approvjl 

as  I  read  to  you  on  a  balcony  on  a  summer  afternoon.  You  do 
think  with  me  that  no  writer  of  English  prose  narrative  has  written 
!  like  that  before. 

'  Gosse.  I  would  agree  with  you  with  more  alacrity  if  I  were  sure  th»t 

I  my  acquiescence  would  not  provoke  you  to  some  unpleasant  gibes, 

!  There  is  still  George  Eliot  to  be  considered.  And  I  would  willinglj 

f  dispute  the  truth  of  some  of  the  evil  things  that  have  been  said 

,  about  her  if  I  were  not  altogether  and  utterly  overcome  by  tfie 

graceful  proportions  and  the  temperate  dignity  of  Hawthorne’s  por¬ 
traiture.  And  we  are  conscious  of  his  beautiful  mind  as  we  are 
of  the  sun  behind  yon  cloud,  illuminating  it,  filling  it  with  poetry  oi 
a  beautiful  summer  afternoon. 

^looBE.  He  wrote  out  of  a  well-cultivated  intelligence,  and  recall¬ 
ing  Pater  inasmuch  that  his  desire,  like  Pater’s,  was  to  make 
each  separate  sentence  a  work  of  art  in  itself.  Nor  are  his  gifts  of 
✓  .  vision  and  comprehension  of  human  life  exhausted  in  his  portrait  of 

Hepzibah ;  it  breaks  my  heart  that  I  cannot  read  the  whole  chapter. 
It  is  too  long;  but  do  you  read  Clifford’s  portrait  when  I  am  gone, 
for,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  stands  on  as  high  a  level,  in  some  wajs 
on  a  higher  level,  than  anything  accomplished  by  Balzac  or  Tour- 
guenieff,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  work  of  any  English  novelist 
would  be  as  absurd  as  to  draw  a  comparison  between  Rembrandt 
and  Frank  Holl ;  but  it  would  take  half  an  hour  to  read  it  aloud,  and 
I  will  accept  your  promise  that  you  read  these  pages  when  I  leave 
you  in  lieu  of  your  attention.  I  turn  down  the  leaf  at  the  place.  .\nd 
I  must  exact  a  promise  from  you  that  you  read  “  Phoebe  ”  too.  A 
portrait  of  a  young  girl  in  her  teens  can  never  be  carried  further 
than  a  sketch,  she  being  herself  no  more  than  a  sketch.  But  was 
there  ever  a  more  beautiful  sketch,  one  more  instinct  with 
awakening  life  ?  The  book  drops  on  our  knees,  and  we  ask  ourselves 
what  her  womanhood  will  bring  forth  in  fateful  happiness  or 
blunder.  It  seems  to  have  been  part  of  Haw'thome’s  problem  to  stir 
the  reader  to  musings  of  this  sort,  and  very  admirably  he  does,  with 
Phoebe’s  voice  rising  and  falling  to  the  pathetic  tinkle  of  a  harpsi¬ 
chord,  pathetic  always  to  our  ears  from  its  very  inadequacy  of 
sound,  and  doubly  pathetic  are  the  tones  of  Hepzibah ’s  baipsichord, 
in  this  old,  timbered  house. 

“He,  Clifford,  would  sit  quietly,  with  a  gentle  pleasure  gleaming  over  hii 
face,  brighter  now,  and  now  a  little  dimmer,  as  the  song  happened  to  float  near 
him,  or  was  more  remotely  heard.  It  pleased  him  best,  however,  when  she  ia» 
on  a  low  footstool  at  his  knee.” 

Gosse.  Then  we  have  come  upon  the  narrative  we  are  in  search  tf. 

Moore.  The  harmony  is  not  less  expressive  than  the  souls  that 
;  fulfil  it,  and  not  less  when  we  meet  them  in  the  torn,  uncouth 

•  garden,  encroached  upon  by  the  back-yards  of  some  near  streets, 

and  the  speckled  fowls,  and  the  patriarchal  cock  that  scuttles  away 
from  approaching  footsteps,  creeping  through  broken  box  hedges, 
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than  they  were  in  the  falling  house;  and  in  keeping,  too,  are  the 
words  that  Phoebe  speaks  to  the  daguerreotypist  in  the  garden 
fevealing  her  pretty  soul  and  to  its  very  depths.  The  daguerreo¬ 
typist,  Holgrave,  is  the  lodger;  he  was  there  from  the  beginning 
before  the  arrival  of  Phoebe  and  Clifford,  and  he,  too,  might  have 
been. 

GossE.  So  we  have  come  to  the  might  have  beens. 

Moore.  You  seem  relieved  by  the  prospect  that  our  search  may 
end  in  failure,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  it  would  not  be  in  keeping 
to  come  upon  perfect  art  in  a  world  that  has  outlived  beauty. 
Holgrave  is  of  the  unfortunate  class  in  story-books — the  class  that 
the  author  cannot  keep  himself  from  intellectualising ;  Holgrave 
has  been  heavily  intellectualised,  and  when  he  has  finished  his 
disputations  with  Phoebe  the  reader  is  informed  that  he  had  visited 
Europe  and  found  means  before  his  return  to  visit  Italy  and  part 
of  France  and  Germany  too.  At  a  later  period  he  had  even  spent 
some  months  in  a  community  of  Fourierists,  and  still  more  recently 
he  had  been  a  public  lecturer  or  mesmerist,  for  which  science  he 
had  very  remarkable  endowments,  and  a  few  pages  later  we  learn, 
this  time  without  surprise,  that  he  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
magazines,  and  that  he  has  an  article  in  his  pocket  into  which  he 
has  put  an  incident  of  the  Pyncheon  family.  He  would  like  to  read 
it  to  her,  and  henceforth  the  truth,  if  it  must  be  spoken,  is  that  the 
story  evaporates  in  the  literary  prejudices  and  conventions  for 
which  Scott  and  his  ilk  are  responsible. 

It  is  all  very  sad,  and  how  it  came  about  1  am  afraid  will  never 
be  thoroughly  explained.  To  whom  are  we  to  assign  Judge  Pyncheon, 
Vho  is  stricken  suddenly  in  death  while  sitting  in  an  armchair  facing 
the  portrait  of  the  original  Pyncheon,  the  witch-burner?  Nor  is  this 
all;  behind  the  portrait  is  the  document  he  has  long  been  in  search 
of,  for  the  discovery  of  it  would  put  him  into  possession  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  To  whom  are  we  to  assign  this 
plot?  The  claimants  are  so  numerous  that  I  think  we  had  better 
isaign  it  to  the  English  literary  tradition  of  what  a  novel  should  be, 
-nd  we  should  rather  wonder  that  Hawthorne  succeeded  in  writing 
tsautiful  openings  rather  than  that  he  failed  to  write  perfect  works. 

Gosse.  I  am  glad  that  you  think  that  the  age  a  man  lives  in 
influences  his  art  as  much  as  his  individual  talent. 

Moobe.  1  remember  that  you  say  somewhere  that,  had  Tennyson 
)Mn  born  in  1550,  he  would  have  possessed  the  same  personality; 
but  his  poetry,  had  he  written  verse,  would  have  had  scarcely  a 
remote  resemblance  to  what  we  have  now  received  from  his  hand, 
and  you  go  on  to  say  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  describing  a  man’s 
originality  as  merely  an  aggregation  of  elements  which  he  has 
received  by  inheritance.  If  this  be  so  it  follows  that  the  congenital 
commonplace  of  the  English  novelist  is  also  an  aggregation  of 
elements  that  he  receives  by  inheritance.  We  need  not  seek  further 
hr  the  extraordinary  lack  of  art  in  English  prose  narrative.  Our 
heredity  is  bad. 
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Gosse.  There  is  no  escape  from  that  conclusion,  unless  we  aco^  ‘ 
the  alternative  that  the  perfect  moulding  of  a  story  is  alien  to  the 
genius  of  the  race. 

Moore.  A  somewhat  crude  conclusion,  one  that  I  shrink  fro® 
accepting,  but  it  would  be  vain  to  pretend  that  it  is  not  supported 
by  facts,  and  one  of  the  most  significant  is  Hawthorne,  who  failed 
to  carry  a  story  through.  The  Blithedale  Romance  opens  on  a 
prospect  of  story  that  I  read  tremulous  with  fear  lest  Hawthome'a 
strength  should  fail  him  as  it  had  done  in  the  conclusion  of  hia 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  The  story  rose,  higher,  beautiful,  it 
seemed  to  me,  as  a  bird  on  wing;  and  I  said,  on  the  two  hundred^  ; 
page,  we  are  in  Eldorado  safe,  for  he  will  not  commit  so  patent  a 
mistake  as  to  allow  him  who  joins  the  community  to  return  to  New 
York  or  Boston  till  the  end  of  the  story.  And,  asking  myself  if 
his  art  were  sufficient  to  continue  the  story  in  the  community, 

I  looked  to  see  how  many  more  pages  there  were  to  read,  About 
two  hundred,  I  said.  It  w'as  in  the  middle  of  The  House  of  tlw 
Seven  Gables  that  he  broke  down.  The  strain  became  greatw  at 
'every  page,  and  after  the  splendid  scene  between  the  two  men  ht 
could  not  do  else  but  leave — there  was  no  other  issue.  But  so  great 
is  an  artist’s  desire  of  the  masterpiece  that  I  continued  to  hope  the 
impossible  might  happen ;  by  some  miracle  of  genius,  I  said,  be 
may  be  saved,  and  so  vivid  is  his  telling  of  the  disquiet  and  sense 
of  spiritual  loneliness  that  comes  over  us  on  our  return  to  the 
multitudes  that  it  began  to  seem  as  if  he  had  hit  upon  a  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  My  hopes  wdre  at  pitch,  and  I  waited  almost 
breathless  for  the  loosening  of  the  clutch.  Alas !  he  walked  to 
the  window,  and  on  looking  across  a  courtyard  saw  against  the' 
lighted  panes  forms  that  he  could  not  doubt  were  Zenobia’s — I  have 
forgotten  the  other  woman’s  name.  They,  too,  had  come  up  to 
town.  After  that  the  book  drifted  out  somehow  as  inconsequently 
as  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

Gosse.  Have  you  read  The  Scarlet  Letter. 

Moore.  No;  and  it  isn’t  probable  that  I  ever  shall. 

George  Moobb. 

HERE  ENDS  THE  SECOND  CONVERSATION. 
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